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Author's  Preface 


The  essays  of  the  present  volume  are  primarily  a  product  of 
the  author's  sustained  interest  in  change.  His  own  research  un- 
dertakings have  increasingly  dealt  with  social  phenomena  pos- 
sessing extreme  change  potentials  such  as  those  occurring  on 
national  borders;  in  expanding  underdeveloped  areas;  and,  at  the 
other  extreme,  those  displayed  by  relatively  static  societies  such 
as  that  of  the  Old  Order  Amish  (Essay  5).  For  the  analysis  of 
such  phenomena  the  author  developed  the  conceptualized  social 
system  as  a  basic  research  model.  Put  to  such  use,  the  model 
provides  the  investigator  with  a  frame  of  reference  from  which 
to  view  the  empirical  data  he  is  about  to  collect.  Meanwhile  it 
was  increasingly  apparent  that  without  systematization,  the  wide 
range  of  pertinent  data  amassed  by  the  many  social  scientists 
active  in  the  field  of  social  change  defied  over-all  analysis  and 
scientific  generalization.  Accordingly,  the  author  undertook  to 
apply  the  research  model  to  studies  already  completed,  and  in  so 
doing,  somewhat  altered  its  formulation.  In  its  present  form  the 
model  as  presented  in  Essay  1  is  designed  to  facilitate  on-going 
empirical  investigations  and  to  systematize  assorted  data.  Put  to 
this  latter  use,  the  model  provides  the  analyst  with  a  somewhat 
standardized  measure  by  which  very  difl^erently  conceived  re- 
search undertakings  may  be  analyzed  and  compared.  Essays  2-7 
in  the  present  volume  are  examples  of  this  second  usage— the  ap- 
plication of  a  theoretical  research  model  to  variously  derived  data. 
Each  of  the  substantive  essays  represents  an  area  of  interest 
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which  possesses  heavy  impHcations  for  change  or  resistance  to 
change.  They  have  been  chosen  from  some  dozen  similar  essays 
for  their  variety.  As  analyses  of  social  change,  they  are  illustra- 
tive rather  than  exhaustive.  The  reciprocity  in  the  analytical 
process,  of  empirical  data  and  theoretical  schema  is  suggested  by 
this  brief  developmental  account;  the  essays  themselves  may  for 
some  readers  make  this  mutuality  abundantly  clear. 

Mutual  influences  can  also  be  observed  between  the  analyses 
set  forth  in  the  present  volume  and  those  in  a  companion  volume 
devoted  to  the  writings  of  modern  social  theorists  whose  socio- 
logical contributions  are  analyzed  by  the  same  conceptual 
scheme  herein  employed.  Although  the  actual  writing  of  the 
companion  volume.  Modern  Social  Theories,  followed  some  in 
point  of  time  the  first  draft  of  the  present  work  the  two  manu- 
scripts actually  evolved  together.  The  present  group  of  essays, 
for  example,  clearly  shows  the  influence  of  theories  propounded 
by  Howard  Becker,  Kingsley  Davis,  George  C.  Homans,  Robert 
M.  Maclver,  Robert  K.  Merton,  Talcott  Parsons,  Pitirim  A. 
Sorokin  and  Robin  M.  Williams,  Jr. 

The  conceptual  scheme  had  its  genesis  in  the  classroom  teach- 
ing of  a  graduate  course  introduced  by  the  author  at  Michigan 
State  University  in  1945  entitled  Contemporary  Social  Systems. 
It  represents,  so  far  as  is  known  to  the  author,  the  first  university 
course  designation  anywhere  employing  the  terai  "social  system." 
Its  basic  concepts  were  the  subject  of  the  author's  Presidential 
Address  to  the  Rural  Sociological  Society,  Chicago,  December 
1948:  "The  Nature  of  Rural  Social  Systems— A  Typological  Analy- 
sis," first  published  in  Sociometry,  Vol.  2,  No.  3,  August  1948. 
The  concepts  were  progressively  developed  in  the  texts  by  the 
present  author  and  J.  Allan  Beegle,  Rural  Social  Systems  (New 
York:  Prentice-Hall,  1950)  and  Rural  Sociology:  The  Strategy  of 
Change  (Englewood  Clifi^s,  New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall,  1957). 
Its  present  fomi  represents  a  response  to  the  research  needs  de- 
scribed above,  as  well  as  to  the  prevailing  theoretical  activity 
which  has  so  rapidly  enriched  the  social  system  as  a  construct. 

Charles  P.  Loomis 
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Essay  1 

Social  Systems:  Their  Elements, 
Processes,  and  Patterns 


Man  employs  science  to  develop  understanding,  improve  pre- 
diction, and  increase  his  control  of  the  universe.  In  this  undertak- 
ing, there  has  developed  a  division  of  labor  among  the  various 
sciences  making  it  possible  for  each  science  to  specialize  upon  a 
small  core  of  the  infinite  phenomena  of  the  universe.  Each  science 
employs  appropriate  procedures  and  techniques  within  a  frame 
of  reference  or  system  of  concepts  and  ideas  concerning  the  perti- 
nent relations  of  its  special  class  of  phenomena.  In  the  following 
introductory  and  defining  paragraphs  sociology's  frame  of  refer- 
ence will  emerge,  yielding  the  discipline's  particular  phenomena 
which  is  interaction,  characterized  by  patterned  social  relations 
that  display  in  their  uniformities  social  elements,  articulated  by  so- 
cial processes,  the  dynamics  of  which  account  for  the  emergence, 
maintenance,  and  change  of  social  systems.  After  a  brief  discus- 
sion of  fundamental  concepts  what  is  called  the  Processually  Ar- 
ticulated Structural  Model  (hereafter  called  the  PAS  Model)  will 
be  presented.  In  other  essays  of  the  present  volume  the  PAS 
Model  is  employed  in  the  analysis  of  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment, disruption  and  disaster,  religious  social  systems,  a  com- 
munity, educational  systems,  and  health  systems. 

The  frame  of  reference  of  sociology.  Activity  may  be  defined  as 
any  event  involving  the  use  of  energy.  It  is  thus  a  generic  term. 
The  social  sciences  in  large  measure  limit  their  frame  of  reference 
to  human  activity  and  approach  its  analysis  by  use  of  the  "ac- 
tion" frame  of  reference  which,  although  similar  to  some  usages  of 
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the  behavioral  frame  of  reference  in  that  it  concerns  what  people 
do,  avoids  some  of  the  limiting  connotations  of  stimulus-response 
"behaviorism."  Social  action  is  the  activity  of  social  units. ^  Within 
this  action  frame  of  reference  all  of  the  social  scientists  make 
certain  assumptions: 

1.  Action  takes  place  in  situations;  human  beings  act  in  situa- 
tions including  relevant  aspects  of  the  physical  and  social 
world.  ("Situation"  is  used  in  preference  to  the  general 
term  "environment"  not  only  to  avoid  some  of  the  biological 
connotations  of  the  latter  term,  but  also  to  incorporate  the 
"social  situation"  and  part  of  the  process,  "the  definition  of 
the  situation"  so  effectively  used  by  W.  I.  Thomas  and  his 
followers. ) 

2.  Action  is  conducted  in  terms  of  anticipated  states  of  affairs; 
human  beings  orient  their  behavior  toward  ends,  objectives, 
or  goals— or  otherwise  attempt  to  adjust  to  anticipated  states 
of  affairs. 

3.  Action  is  motivated;  human  beings  expend  energy  or  effort 
in  carrying  out  their  action  and  hence  demonstrate  "motiva- 
tion." 

4.  Action  is  normatively  regulated;  human  beings  conduct 
themselves  in  an  orderly  fashion  thereby  indicating  "regu- 
lation" or  the  normative  orientation  of  activity. 

The  more  specialized  frame  of  reference  of  sociology  is  limited 
to  reciprocal  action  or  interaction.  Interaction  as  a  special  type  of 
action  (or  activity,  terms  which  are  here  used  as  synonymous) 
loses  none  of  the  aforementioned  attributes  of  activity,  but  is 
distinguished  by  additional  attributes.  The  important  characteris- 
tics of  interaction  include : 

1)  a  plurality  of  actors 

2)  communication  between  the  actors  by  means  of  a  set  of 
symbols 

3)  a  "duration"  or  time  dimension  possessing  a  past,  present, 
and  future,  which  in  part  determines  the  character  of  the 
on-going  action 

4)  an  "objective"  whether  or  not  its  specification  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  actors  coincides  with  that  of  an  objective 
observer. 
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The  separate  activities  of  the  actors  involved  in  a  particular 
case  of  interaction  are  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  "meaning"  of 
the  interaction.  The  meaning  lies  not  in  the  unit  acts  of  the  par- 
ticipating actors  but  in  the  interaction  itself  which  constitutes  a 
legitimate  and  important  subject  of  study,  and  in  its  own  right 
becomes  the  specialized  phenomena  with  which  sociology  deals. 

THE  PHENOMENA  WITH  WHICH  SOCIOLOGY  DEALS 

"Interaction,"  the  core  datum  of  sociology,  has  been  defined 
as  "any  event  by  which  one  party  tangibly  influences  the  overt 
actions  or  the  state  of  mind  of  the  other."  -  It  is  a  reciprocal  and 
interdependent  activity,  designated  as  having  the  quahty  of  com- 
plementarity or  double  contingency.^  Reciprocal  activity  or  in- 
teraction that  is  repeated  and  persists  comprises  social  relations. 
Social  relations  exist  between  or  among  incumbents  of  status-roles 
such  as  mother-father  and  buyer-seller.  Those  social  relations  be- 
tween or  among  actors  who  are  intimate,  affective,  and/or  have  a 
common  goal  are  defined  as  bonds.  The  range  of  the  phenomena 
of  interaction  is  wide  and  includes,  as  will  be  elaborated  later,  that 
which  is  affective  or  affectively  neutral,  diffuse  or  functionally 
specific  in  the  scope  of  actor  involvement,  patterns  of  norms  that 
are  particularistic  or  universal,  status-roles  that  are  ascribed  or 
achieved,  and  solidarity  ranging  from  collectivity  to  self-orienta- 
tion.'* Regardless  of  their  varied  nature,  all  interaction  reveals 
certain  uniformities. 

SOCIAL  STRUCTURE,  SOCIETY,  AND  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS 

Interaction  tends  to  develop  certain  uniformities  over  time, 
some  of  which  tend  to  persist.  As  they  are  orderly  and  systematic, 
they  can  be  recognized  as  social  systems.  Because  the  social  sys- 
tem is  composed  of  identifiable  and  interdependent  parts  it  is  said 
to  possess  social  structure.  Sociology,  like  other  sciences,  is  con- 
cerned with  the  orderliness  or  uniformities  involved  in  its  particu- 
lar class  of  phenomena,  and  it  finds  this  order  in  the  social  system. 
It  is  very  much  concerned  with  two  very  different  kinds  of  order 
found  in  interaction.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  concerned  with  order 
resulting  from  factors  in  the  situation  over  which  the  members  of 
a  given  social  system  have  no  control  or  order  imposed  from  what 
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may  be  called  the  conditions  of  action.  An  example  of  this  type  of 
order  is  that  imposed  by  man's  limited  physical  mobility  as  re- 
lated to  the  factor,  geographical  space  which  makes  it  impossible 
for  an  actor  to  be  at  two  geographical  points  at  the  same  time.  On 
the  other  hand  sociology  is  concerned  with  norms  which  deter- 
mine what  is  evaluated  as  just  or  unjust,  true  or  false,  and  beautiful 
or  ugly  and  what  are  considered  appropriate  responses  to  these 
evaluations. 

The  social  system  is  composed  of  the  patterned  interaction  of 
members.  It  is  constituted  of  the  interaction  of  a  plurality  of  in- 
dividual actors  whose  relations  to  each  other  are  mutually 
oriented  through  the  definition  and  mediation  of  a  pattern  of 
structured  and  shared  symbols  and  expectations. 

A  means  of  delineating  a  social  system  is  furnished  by  the 
more  intense  and  frequent  occurrence  of  specific  types  of  interac- 
tion among  members  than  among  non-members,  within  a  situation 
having  both  physical  and  symbolic  aspects.  However,  this  simpli- 
fied means  of  delineating  social  systems  requires  accurate  use. 
It  has  been  observed,  for  instance,  that  actors  of  a  given  family 
whose  members  are  scattered  about  in  an  industrial  society  may 
retain  solidarity  as  a  family  but  interact  less  frequently  with  fam- 
ily members  than  with  non-members  on  the  job  and  in  other 
places.  Because  there  is  a  difference  in  the  type  of  interaction  and 
resulting  bonds  among  the  family  and  non-family  members,  the 
phrase  "specific  types  of  interaction"  in  the  definition  is  important. 
Among  the  dimensions  that  may  determine  the  type  of  interaction 
are  extensity,  intensity,  duration,  direction  (i.e.  whether  solidary 
or  antagonistic),  and  nature  and  extent  of  integration.^ 

Any  level  of  interaction  furnishes  examples  of  social  systems :  ^ 
the  direct,  face-to-face,  personal  interaction  of  two  actors,  or  the 
indirect,  enoimously  interlinked,  impersonal  interaction  of  a  so- 
ciety. The  concept  of  the  social  system  enables  the  analytic 
observer  to  move  from  a  given  sub-system  to  the  larger  societal 
system  and  back  again.  It  is  equally  legitimate  to  examine  Ameri- 
can society  and  the  relations  of  the  doctor  and  his  patient,  since 
both  constitute  social  systems  exhibiting  an  orderly  uniformity  of 
interaction.  It  is  the  uniformity,  not  the  people,  which  is  termed 
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"society."  For  an  understanding  of  "society"  or  any  of  the  sys- 
tems that  exist  in  "society"  and  in  a  sense  compose  it,  attention 
must  be  turned  to  the  uniformities  of  interaction.^ 

Society  is  constituted  of  reciprocal  activity  which  is  structured 
and  differentiated  into  a  variable  number  of  systems,  some  of  them 
quite  distinct,  highly  structured,  and  persistent;  others  are  not  so 
directly  visible,  are  more  amorphous,  and  more  transient.  All  are 
interlinked  in  such  a  manner  that  one  sees  different  systems  ac- 
cording to  the  perspective  taken.  Whatever  system  one  is  view- 
ing, whether  it  be  the  "master  system"  society  or  any  of  its 
component  sub-systems  (community,  family,  etc.),  the  elements 
that  constitute  it  as  a  social  system  and  the  processes  that  articu- 
late it  remain  the  same.  Put  simply,  society  and  its  parts  are  not 
made  of  different  stuff;  on  the  contrary,  certain  persistent  elements 
and  processes  appear  at  all  levels  of  orderly  interaction.  As  a  con- 
sequence these  elements  are  conceived  as  general  components  of 
social  systems  and  these  processes  are  seen  as  general  articula- 
tors; both  are  important  for  the  analysis  of  social  action  in  general. 

THE  ELEMENTS 

An  element  is  simply  one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  some 
larger  whole.  Thus  in  chemistry  an  element  is  one  of  a  limited 
number  of  distinct  varieties  of  matter  which,  singly  or  in  combina- 
tion, compose  every  material  substance.  An  element,  then,  is  the 
unit  of  analysis  employed  in  explaining  interaction  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  given  discipline.  An  explanation  of  social  interaction 
calls  for  the  examination  of  the  elements  of  the  social  system.  It 
is  not  implied  here  that  there  is  in  sociology  the  same  universal 
agreement  as  to  what  the  elements  are  as  in  chemistry,  but  it  is 
maintained  that  in  the  accumulative  work  of  sociologists  certain 
analytic  aspects  of  interaction  have  been  consistently  used.  From 
among  these  aspects  those  that  are  considered  elements  are  1) 
behef  (knowledge);  2)  sentiment;  3)  end,  goal,  or  objective;  4) 
norm;  5)  status-role  (position);  6)  rank;  7)  power;  8)  sanction; 
and  9)  facility.  At  any  given  moment  in  time  the  structure  of  a 
given  social  system  may  be  described  and  analyzed  in  terms  of 
these  elements. 
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If  a  successful  football  team  at  a  given  moment  of  play  is  being 
examined,  the  following  elements  may  be  perceived: 

1 )  knowledge  among  the  team  members  of  effective  offensive 
plays  and  belief  that  their  use  can  defeat  their  opponents 

2)  sentiment  of  morale  and  liking  and/or  respect  among  the 
players  and  coaches 

3)  a  degree  of  commitment  to  the  end  of  winning 

4)  a  degree  of  conformity  to  the  norms  or  standards  of  good 
sportsmanship  and  to  the  rules  of  the  game 

5)  mastery  of  the  skills  required  to  operate  in  the  various 
positions  or  status-roles 

6 )  a  ranking  of  the  team  and  of  each  individual  player 

7)  acceptance  of  the  authority  and  power  of  the  coach  and 
quarterback 

8)  rewards  and  penalties  which  exert  a  motivating  influence 

9)  effective  facilities  such  as  shoe  cleats  and  head  gear. 

These  considerations  will  not  be  without  importance  in  under- 
standing the  outcome  of  action  on  the  plaving  field,  at  least  from 
the  sociological  point  of  view. 

THE  PROCESSES 

The  elements  that  stand  in  a  given  relation  to  each  other  at  a 
given  moment  do  not  remain  in  that  relation  (except  by  abstrac- 
tion) for  any  length  of  time.  The  processes  mesh,  stabilize,  and 
alter  the  relations  between  the  elements  through  time;  they  are  the 
tools  through  which  the  social  system  may  be  understood  as  a  dy- 
namic functioning  continuity— a  "going  concern."  ^  The  concept, 
process,  is  commonly  employed  in  various  of  the  sciences.  A  mere 
listing  of  such  processes  as  osmosis,  metamorphosis,  succession,  or 
evolution  indicates  the  diversity  of  the  specialties  to  which  the 
term  is  applicable.  Regardless  of  the  diversity,  each  process  is 
characterized  by  a  consistent  quality  of  regular  and  uniforai  se- 
quences and  is  distinguishable  by  virtue  of  its  orderliness.  This 
same  orderliness  is  the  essence  of  any  social  process  through  which 
transition  from  one  social  condition  to  another  is  accomplished. 
For  the  present  purposes  the  social  processes  may  be  classified 
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under  two  headings:  the  speciahzed  elemental  processes  which 
articulate  the  separate  elements  and  the  comprehensive  or  master 
processes  which  articulate  or  involve  several  or  all  of  the  elements. 
Those  of  the  first  category,  along  with  the  elements  that  they  re- 
spectively articulate  are: 

1)  cognitive  mapping  and  validation   which  articulate   the 
element  belief  (knowledge) 

2)  tension   management   and   communication   of   sentiment 
which  articulate  the  element  sentiment 

3 )  goal  attaining  and  concomitant  "latent"  activity  as  process 
which  articulate  the  element— end,  goal,  or  objective 

4)  evaluation  which  articulates  the  element  norm 

5)  status-role    performance    which    articulates    the    element 
status-role  (position) 

6 )  evaluation  of  actors  and  allocation  of  status-roles  which  ar- 
ticulate the  element  rank 

7 )  decision  making  and  its  initiation  into  action  which  articu- 
late the  element  power 

8)  application   of   sanctions   which   articulates   the   element 
sanction 

9)  utilization    of    facilities    which    articulates    the    element 
facility. 

The  structural-functional  categories  shown  in  Figure  1  are 
handy  names  by  which  any  structural  element  and  its  particular 
functional  process  ( both  being  ingredients  of  the  structural-func- 
tional category )  may  be  designated  as  a  closely  connected  bundle 
of  phenomena.  In  the  sections  of  this  essay  which  follow,  and  in 
subsequent  essays,  the  specialized  processes  and  the  elements  that 
they  articulate  will  be  treated  together.  The  comprehensive  or 
master  processes  each  of  which  activates  many  or  all  of  the  ele- 
ments will  follow.  These  are  communication,  boundary  mainte- 
nance, systemic  linkage,  social  control,  socialization,  and 
institutionalization.  Both  the  elemental  and  comprehensive  proc- 
esses discussed  later  are  those  that  have  been  found  by  many  in- 
vestigators to  be  of  general  utility  in  the  analysis  of  social  action 
and  particularly  in  the  development,  persistence,  and  change  of 
social  systems. 
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Figure  1. 

Elements,  Processes  and  Conditions  of  Action  of  Social  Systems 

The  Processually  Articulated  Structural  Model  (PASM)  f 

Structural- 
functional 


Processes  (Elemental) 

Categories  * 

Elements 

1)   Cognitive    mapping    and 
validation 

Knowing  * 

Belief    (knowl- 
edge) 

****  2)   a)   Tension  management 
and  b)  Communication  of 
sentiment 

Feeling 

Sentiment 

3)  a)  Goal  attaining  activ- 
ity and  b)  Concomitant 
"latent"  activity  as  proc- 
ess 


Achieving 


End,  goal,  or  ob- 
jective 


4) 

Evaluation 

Norming,*  Stand- 
ardizing, Pattern- 
ing 

Norm 

5) 

Status-role   perform- 
ance 

Dividing   the 
functions 

Status-role   (posi- 
tion) 

6) 

a)   Evaluation    of   actors 
and  b)  Allocation  of  sta- 
tus-roles 

Ranking 

Rank 

•'*     7) 

a)  Decision  making  and 

b)  Initiation     of     action 

Controlling 

Power 

8)   Application   of   sanctions 

Sanctioning 

Sanction 

9) 

Utilization  of  facilities 

Facilitating 

Facility 

Comprehensive  or  Master  Processes 

1)  Communication  3)   Systemic  link-      5)   Socialization 

2)  Boundary   maintenance       age  6)   Social  control 

4)      Institutional- 
ization 


Conditions  of  Social  Action 
1 )    Territoriality 


2)   Size 


3)   Time 


\  For  certain  relations  between  the  PAS  Model  and  the  terms  Gemeinschaft 
and  Gesellschaft  see  Figure  2,  Essay  2.  A  paper  relating  the  concept,  model,  to 
concepts  such  as  those  above  is  available  from  the  author  on  request. 
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SOCIAL  CHANGE-CONCEPTUALIZATION  OF  STATIC 
AND  DYNAMIC  ASPECTS  OF  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS 

Sociologists  like  other  scientists  have  been  plagued  with  sub- 
stantive and  methodological  difficulties  in  the  analysis  of  change.^ 
The  analogy  of  the  motion  picture  film  is  frequently  used  as  a  sort 
of  model  to  relate  stiiicture  at  one  point  in  time  to  the  structure  at 
a  later  instant.  The  structural  pattern  of  status-role  relations  in 
the  family,  for  example,  may  be  portrayed  in  a  point  of  time  by  a 
photograph.  Change  through  time  may  be  portrayed  by  photo- 
graphs taken  in  sequence,  and  run  through  a  projector  fast  enough 
to  simulate  action  or  process.  Whether  social  units  are  viewed  as 
"structural-functional  equilibria"  as  in  Parsons'  sense  or  as  "quasi- 
stationary  equilibrium  process"  in  Kurt  Lewin's  sense,  ".  .  .  social 
change  is  the  most  constant  aspect  of  group  existence  .  .  .  Social 
change  may  start  in  any  part  of  the  system,  through  changes  in  the 
external  system  [pattern]  of  the  group,  alterations  in  its  physical 
environment,  technical  organization,  or  even  in  its  internal  system, 
[pattern]  and  will,  of  course,  have  back  eflFects  of  a  greater  or 

*  These  categories  have  by  some  writers  been  called  processes.  Thus  Howard 
Becker  writes  that  "it  would  be  quite  proper  always  to  speak  of  human  activities 
as  essentially  'knowing-desiring-norming.'  "  Howard  Becker,  "Current  Sacred-Sec- 
ular-Theory and  Its  Development,"  in  Howard  Becker  and  Alvin  BoskoflF,  Modern 
Sociological  Theory  in  Continuity  and  Change  (New  York:  Dryden  Press,  1957), 
p.  140.  Elsewhere  Becker  calls  these  categories  processes.  Ibid.,  p.  165.  They  are 
also  used  as  activities.  Ibid.,  pp.  141  and  175.  Becker's  term,  knowing,  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  above  category  knowing,  his  category,  desiring,  carries  part  of  what  is 
covered  by  the  above  terms  achieving  and  feeling;  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for 
his  term  "norming"  which  had  been  previously  called  "standardizing  and  pattern- 
ing." 

**  Status-role,  alone  of  the  concepts,  includes  both  element  and  process. 
'*'  The  structviral- functional  categories,  achieving  and  controlling  have  primacy 
in  the  kind  of  pattern  which  may  be  designated  as  external,  to  use  that  term  some- 
what in  the  sense  attributed  to  it  by  George  C.  Homans  and  others.  Likewise 
the  elements,  end  and  power,  and  their  respective  articulating  processes,  goal  at- 
taining activity  as  process  and  decision  making  and  its  initiation  into  action  have 
primacy  in  the  external  pattern.  This  in  the  present  author's  conceptualization 
constitutes  a  more  Gesellschaft-like  aspect  of  the  social  system  than  the  internal 
pattern. 

««»»  -pjjg  structural-functional  category,  feeling  has  primacy  in  the  kind  of 
pattern  which  may  be  designated  as  internal,  to  use  that  term  somewhat  in  the 
sense  attributed  to  it  by  George  C.  Homans  and  others.  Likewise  the  elements, 
sentiment  and  its  articulating  process,  the  communication  of  sentiment  has  pri- 
macy in  the  internal  pattern.  This  in  the  present  author's  conceptualization  con- 
stitutes a  more  Gemeinschaft-like  aspect  of  the  social  system  than  the  external 
pattern. 
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lesser  order  on  all  of  these."  ^°  Both  immanent  and  external  fac- 
tors are  important  in  analyzing  organizational  change  which  is 
paralleled  in  social  systems.  Once  in  existence  a  social  system 
"cannot  help  changing,  even  if  all  its  external  conditions  are  con- 
stant." ^^ 

Perhaps  the  chief  difficulty  with  the  structural-functional  equi- 
librium model,  as  often  employed,  is  that  it  so  focuses  attention 
upon  structural  relations  at  a  given  moment  of  time  that  the  trends 
and  dynamic  aspects  of  these  relations  may  be  ignored.  To  revert 
to  the  analogy  of  the  motion  picture,  a  selective  lens  may  abstract 
out  important  structural  relations,  and  the  fact  that  two  or  more 
elements  in  given  dimensions  tend  to  appear  together  may  be 
noted.  Since  the  emphasis  is  on  the  structure  of  cross-sections  in 
an  instant  of  time,  however,  the  directional  aspects  of  the  various 
processes  articulating  these  elements  of  structure  may  be  ignored. 
To  obviate  this  difficulty  it  is  important  that  process  or  change  it- 
self be  made  the  focus  of  observation.  It  is  clear  that  the  ele- 
ments and  processes  noted  in  Figure  1  emphasize  both  structure 
and  function  through  time.  By  linking  the  important  elements  of 
social  structure  to  the  processes  crucial  for  the  articulation  of  the 
structure  through  time,  it  is  hoped  that  some  contribution  may  be 
made  to  "our  knowledge  of  structural  imperatives  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
knowledge  of  many  processes  of  change  .  .  ."  ^^  It  is  in  an  eflFort 
to  break  through  some  of  the  diflBculties  imposed  by  the  static 
aspects  of  the  equilibrium  model  in  the  analysis  of  social  change 
that  this  model  is  presented.^^ 

Becker  has  developed  ideal  types  of  society  which  range 
"along  a  continuum  leading  from  maximum  reluctance  to  maxi- 
mum readiness  to  change."  '^*  Clearly  a  society  or  a  sociology  de- 
partment as  going  concerns  involved  in  action  can  be  analyzed  by 
means  of  the  construct,  the  social  system.  The  construct  in  appli- 
cation must  reflect  the  achievements,  failures  and  altered  goals  of 
the  members  of  the  group  being  analyzed.  Its  use  as  an  action- 
involved  tool  emerges  as  various  of  the  elements  and  processes 
come  into  greater  or  less  prominence  depending  upon  the  nature 
of  the  activity.  Independent  scientists  have  repeatedly  observed 
that  a  given  collective  of  individuals  interacting  within  a  given 
social  system  evinces  varying  patterns  of  relations  determined 
by  the  conditions  of  the  situation  and/or  the  functions  of  the  rela- 
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tions  for  the  system.  One  discernible  pattern  of  relations  will  be 
referred  to  as  "external";  a  correlate  pattern  will  be  called  "in- 
ternal." ^^ 

Viewed  analytically  a  pattern  of  a  system  which  exists  as  a  re- 
sponse to  a  group's  adjustment  to  its  environment  and  the  attain- 
ment of  its  goals  is  an  external  pattern.  This  pattern's  primary 
structural-functional  categories  are  1)  achieving,  with  end,  goal, 
or  objective  as  an  element  and  goal-attaining  activity  as  process; 
and  2 )  controlling,  with  power  as  an  element  and  decision  making 
and  initiation  into  action  as  process.  An  external  pattern  of  inter- 
action then  is  marked  by  adaptation  and  goal-achievement. 

A  group  through  the  internal  pattern  establishes  non-adaptive 
and  non-goal-directed  relations  which  focus  upon  the  expression 
of  the  system  members'  sentiments  toward  one  another.  The  most 
crucial  structural-functional  category  in  this  pattern  is  feeling 
with  sentiment  as  an  element  and  communication  of  sentiment  as 
process.  The  internal  and  external  patterns  will  be  mentioned  in 
the  discussion  of  the  elements  and  processes  of  social  systems  but 
a  more  comprehensive  discussion  of  these  patterns  including  their 
differentiation  into  sub-patterns  will  be  presented  at  the  end  of 
the  essay. 

ELEMENTS  AND  ELEMENTAL  PROCESSES 

KNOWING 

Belief  (knowledge)  as  an  element.  Any  proposition  about  any 
aspect  of  the  universe  that  is  accepted  as  true  may  be  called  a  be- 
lief. Although  the  beliefs  held  by  the  members  of  a  social  system 
are  seldom  purely  cognitive  and  constituted  only  of  knowledge, 
belief  is  that  aspect  of  human  action  considered  central  to  know- 
ing. Whether  verifiable  or  not,  some  beliefs  may,  through  the 
process  of  evaluation,  be  made  sacred  or  given  a  quality  that 
evokes  such  special  sentiments  as  reverence  in  addition  to  being 
considered  true.  The  members  of  a  given  social  system  may  be  re- 
quired to  embrace  certain  beliefs.  The  current  concern  is  the 
cognitive,  not  the  feeling  or  normative  aspect  of  belief.  Beliefs 
are  formulations  of  what  is  thought  about  the  universe,  its  objects, 
and  its  relations.  It  furnishes  the  cognitive  basis  for  social  ac- 
tion.  Obviously,  the  significance  of  beliefs  for  the  social  scientist 
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is  not  determined  by  the  objective  truth  or  falsity  of  the  behefs. 
The  behef  that  water  boils  at  a  particular  temperature  under 
given  conditions  has  compelling  evidence  behind  it,  but  it  may  be 
no  more  influential  in  action  than  the  unverifiable  belief  of  the 
Amish  or  the  Jewish  people  who  maintain  that  they  are  a  chosen 
people.  The  belief  that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  an  ill  omen,  that 
tomatoes  are  poisonous,  that  capitalistic  society  will  eventually 
decay  and  become  socialistic,  whether  true  or  false,  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  explaining  action. 

The  testing  and  validation  of  the  cognitive  aspect  of  belief  is 
likewise  important.  Those  Indian  tribes  that  believed  the  bow 
and  arrow  superior  to  the  repeating  rifle  either  changed  their  be- 
liefs or  sufiFered  the  consequences  when  they  faced  adversaries 
armed  with  rifles.  Whether  the  members  of  an  army  or  the  ath- 
letic team  believe  they  can  win  has  been  recognized  as  important 
throughout  the  history  of  sports  and  warfare  alike.  Validation  is 
never  an  automatic  process;  the  prophecy  with  no  foundation  in 
fact  may  be  self-fulfilling  because  it  is  belie ved.^*^ 

Cognitive  mapping  and  validation  as  process.  How  articula- 
tion of  the  element  belief  (knowledge)  through  cognitive  map- 
ping and  validation  may  vary  from  society  to  society  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  quotation  from  a  well-known  anthropologist: 
"We  think  by  the  logic  of  Aristotle  and  the  geometry  of  Euclid, 
but  the  Australians  think  by  totemism."  ^^  The  processes  by  which 
conceptual  tools  and  the  fund  of  knowledge  are  utilized,  devel- 
oped and  changed  are  called  cognitive  mapping  and  validation. 

Each  society  and  its  subgroups  have  their  own  special  devices 
for  cognitively  mapping  and  validating  belief  and  experience;  but 
psychologists,  sociologists,  and  anthropologists  are  far  from  under- 
standing the  functioning  of  constructs  and  experience  in  cognitive 
mapping  and  in  validation  of  knowledge. ^^  It  is  perhaps  the  main 
function  of  the  scientists  to  doubt  and  to  subject  beliefs  to  the 
criticism  of  conceptual  and  empirical  tests.  As  Mannheim  has  ob- 
served, those  with  "the  new  intellectual  weapons  [used  in]  the  un- 
masking of  the  unconscious,  had  a  terrific  advantage  over  their 
adversaries"  ^^  because  they  could  illustrate  that  the  beliefs  of 
their  adversaries  were  not  held  for  disinterested  reasons.  Of 
course,  cognitive  mapping  and  validation  of  beliefs  are  related  to 
all  the  elements  and  processes.   If  held  generally,  the  belief  that 
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man  can  control  the  universe  will  influence  the  articulation  of  all 
elements.  A  belief  that  violating  a  norm  will  result  in  harm  to  the 
violator— whether  he  be  a  Navajo  Indian  who  has  looked  at  his 
mother-in-law  or  a  truck  driver  who  has  run  a  red  light— is  obvi- 
ously related  to  the  norms  involved.  Cognitive  mapping  and  the 
validation  of  knowledge  and  belief  varies  greatly  in  the  external 
and  internal  patterns.  Even  preliterates  with  the  least  developed 
technology  apply  rationality  in  the  external  pattern  as  adaptation 
and  goal  achievement  is  carried  on.  In  the  internal  system  many 
relations  that  are  ends  in  and  of  themselves  and  much  of  the  activ- 
ity because  of  its  expressive  character,  inhibits  rational  cognitive 
mapping  and  validation  as  applied  to  associates. 

FEELING 

Sentiment  as  an  element.  Closely  related  to  belief  and  com- 
bined with  it  in  the  empirical  world  and  yet  analytically  separate 
in  the  social  system  is  the  element  sentiment.  Beliefs  are  primarily 
cognitive  and  represent  "what  we  know"  about  the  world  no  mat- 
ter how  we  know  it;  sentiments  are  primarily  expressive  and  repre- 
sent "what  we  feel"  about  the  world  no  matter  why  we  feel  it.  The 
relations  between  sentiments  and  other  processes  in  concrete  situ- 
ations is  very  complex.  The  process  of  evaluation  involves  both 
cognition  and  sentiment.  As  priorities  are  established  through 
evaluation,  a  given  object  or  aspect  of  the  social  system  will  be 
related  to  others  in  the  system  and  imbued  with  the  appropriate 
sentiments.  The  norms  are  important  in  determining  both  what 
sentiment  is  expressed  and  how  it  is  to  be  expressed. 

Sentiment  is  the  chief  element  articulated  in  the  internal  pat- 
tern of  a  social  system.  The  sentiments  as  expressed  in  the  internal 
pattern  result  from  both  externally  patterned  and  internally  pat- 
terned social  interaction,  whereas  usually  the  sentiments  of  the 
external  pattern  are  those  which  members  have  brought  to  the 
social  system  from  the  outside  or  which  are  appropriate  for  adap- 
tive and  goal-directed  activity.  Although  affective  neutrality 
and/or  respect  for  leaders  may  be  more  appropriate  in  the  ex- 
ternal pattern,  aflFection  and  love  or  liking  are  more  common  in 
the  internal  pattern. 

Tension  management  and  communication  of  sentiment  as 
process.    Tension  management  may  be  defined  as  the  process 
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which  articulates  the  elements  of  the  social  system  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  ( 1 )  prevent  sentiments  from  obstructing  goal-directed 
activity  and  (2)  avail  the  system  of  their  motivating  force  in 
achieving  goals.  Most  of  the  elements  and  processes  of  social 
systems  have  as  one  of  their  functions  tension  management.  The 
restraining  influence  of  tension  management  as  a  process  becomes 
obvious  to  any  one  who  has  viewed  mob  action  in  which  the 
process  is  absent  and  order  and  system  are  in  abeyance.-" 
More  often  than  not,  however,  crises  call  into  play  the  tension 
managing  processes.  The  father  rushes  to  the  rescue  of  his  child 
whether  the  threat  is  an  over-turned  tricycle  or  the  surging  of 
flood  waters.  In  both  cases,  he  is  acting  appropriately  as  the  in- 
cumbent of  the  father  status-role,  and  in  both  cases  his  perform- 
ance of  the  status-role  expectations  manages  tensions  for  both 
himself  and  the  other  actor,  his  child. 

Certain  mechanisms  serve  what  appear  to  be  the  special  func- 
tions of  tension  management.  Such  devices  are  so  numerous  that 
they  may  be  classified  variously.  Thus  preferential  mating,  privi- 
leged familiarity,  and  avoidance  taboos  are  normative  mechanisms 
that  tend  to  insure  that  potentially  tense  situations  do  not  occur, 
or  occur  with  a  minimum  of  strain.-^  The  avoidance  pattern  of  the 
Navajo  man  and  his  mother-in-law  protects  the  family  group  from 
undue  strain  of  interaction  between  the  incumbents  of  conflicting 
status-roles,  just  as  private  entrances  and  executive  elevators  tend 
to  preserve  affective  neutrality  and  obviate  the  potential  tensions 
of  mixing  affective  and  affectively  neutral  relations.-^ 

Affective  neutrality  manages  tension  by  ruling  out  sentiment 
as  in  physician-patient  and  private-sergeant  relations.  Because 
such  neutrality  can  scarcely  be  achieved  by  the  surgeon  if  the 
patient  is  his  daughter  or  by  the  sergeant  if  the  private  is  his 
buddy,  norms  may  decree  that  certain  status-roles  not  be  thrown 
together  in  specific  situations.-^  Most  of  the  tension  management 
mechanisms  apply  primarily  to  the  external  pattern  in  which  senti- 
ment may  prevent  adaptive  and  goal-attaining  activity  and  the 
function  of  authority  through  the  line.  Among  equals,  for  whom 
the  relations  and  interactions  are  ends  in  themselves  and  sponta- 
neity and  enjoyment  the  very  essence  of  the  pattern,  most  of  the 
tension  management  mechanisms  of  the  external  pattern  have 
little  place. 
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Communication  of  sentiment  is  the  process  by  which  members 
of  a  social  system  may,  through  symbols,  be  motivated  to  achieve 
goals,  to  conform  to  the  norms,  and  to  carry  out  systematic  action. 
One  of  the  most  common  devices  for  communicating  sentiment  is 
the  ritual.-"*  The  importance  of  tension  management  and  the  com- 
munication of  sentiment  for  integration,  for  cooperation  and  soli- 
darity, and  for  commitment  to  group  ends  and  willingness  to 
sacrifice  for  them  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

The  difference  between  the  communication  of  sentiment  in 
the  external  and  in  the  internal  interaction  patterns  is  great.  Af- 
fective neutrality  is  commonly  the  ideal  of  the  bureaucratic  or 
rational  work  organization;  up  and  down  the  authority  line  rela- 
tions tend  to  be  externally  patterned.  In  the  internal  pattern  the 
chief  reason  for  interacting  is  to  communicate  liking,  friendsliip, 
and  love  among  those  who  stand  in  supporting  relations  to  one 
another  and  corresponding  negative  sentiments  to  those  who 
stand  in  antagonistic  relations. 

ACHIEVING 

End,  goal,  or  objective  as  element.  The  end,  goal,  or  objective 
is  the  change  (or  in  some  cases  the  retention  of  the  status  quo) 
that  members  of  a  social  system  expect  to  accomplish  through  ap- 
propriate interaction.  Ends  are  always  related  to  the  activities 
of  which  they  are  a  function,-^  but  difficulties  arise  when  the  sub- 
jective predispositions  ( motives  and  purposes )  are  confused  with 
objective  consequences  (functions  or  disfunctions).^^  Externally 
patterned  interaction  exists  almost  solely  for  achieving  instrumen- 
tal goals  and  adapting  to  the  environment;  the  ends  are  situation- 
ally  specified.  In  internally  patterned  interaction  the  relations  are 
ends  in  themselves.  In  this  respect  as  in  many  others,  the  external 
pattern  is  Gesellschaft-like;  the  internal  pattern  is  Gemeinschaft- 
like. 

Goal  attaining  and  concomitant  "latent"  activity  as  process. 
The  manner  in  which  the  end  of  a  given  act  functions  in  relation  to 
the  other  elements  may  be  used  as  a  guide  for  classifying  action. 
When  the  ends  are  functionally  specific  and  sharply  differentiated 
from  the  other  elements,  particularly  the  norms  and  facilities,  and 
when  the  norms  of  efficiency  have  priority,  the  action  and  the 
pertinent  ends  may  be  called  instrumental  and  Gesellschaft-like. 
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For  instance,  logistics  in  military  science  require  that  the  ends  and 
facilities  be  sharply  difiFerentiated  and  that  the  norms  of  rational- 
ity be  applied.  Action  guided  by  the  norms  of  logistics  is  always 
instrumental  and  leads  to  activities  which  in  process  are  Gesell- 
schaft-like.   In  such  action,  the  external  pattern  is  given  priority. 

In  religious  rituals  it  is  usually  impossible  to  separate  the  end 
from  many  of  the  other  elements.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  ritual  or 
protocol,  the  norms  may  become  ends.  In  such  action,  the  activity 
functions  to  strengthen  norms  and  other  elements  of  the  system 
and  may  be  called  moral,  or  integrative,  or  Gemeinschaft-like. 
Activity  which  is  in  itself  an  end,  such  as  recreational  and  creative 
activity,  may  be  called  expressive  and  Gemeinschaft-like.^^ 

In  instrumental  and  Gesellschaft-like  activity  identical  ends 
may  be  perceived  by  both  the  actors  of  a  system  and  an  observer 
who  objectively  views  the  activity.  However,  an  objective  ob- 
server may  note  that  the  actors'  conception  of  the  end  of  a  given 
act  may  be  different  than  the  functions  of  the  activity  for  the  sys- 
tem. Activities  may  have  functions  for  the  system  which  are  unin- 
tended and/or  unrecognized  by  the  actors.  Such  activities  are 
here  called  "latent."  Although  the  actors  in  a  primitive  dance 
may  be  trying  to  produce  rain,  the  observer  may  note  that 
the  dance  only  increases  solidarity  and  integration.  Calvinists, 
Methodists,  and  Pietists  did  not  hold  money-making  as  the  im- 
portant end  or  objective.  Salvation  and  eternal  life  were  the  most 
important  goals;  however,  the  quest  for  salvation,  according  to  the 
norms  of  their  social  systems  led  to  thrift,  hard  work,  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  job  or  office.  Whether  an  activity  is  explained  in  terms 
of  manifest  ends  or  latent  functions,  these  goal-attaining  activities 
represent  process.  They  also  demonstrate  the  importance  of  an 
evaluation  of  goals  and  an  understanding  of  process.-^ 

NORMING,  STANDARDIZING,  OR  PATTERNING 

Norm  as  an  element.  Those  who  consider  social  systems  to  be 
normative  orders  of  relations  and  interaction  find  the  norm  or 
guiding  standard  involved  in  a  given  relation  or  activity  the  most 
strategic  element  in  the  understanding  and  prediction  of  action."^ 
Norms  influence  the  range  of  goal  choices  and  govern  the  selec- 
tion and  application  of  facilities  in  the  attainment  of  ends  and 
goals.    They  are  the  basic  element  patterning  such  activity  as 
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knowing,  feeling,  dividing  functions  and  allocating  status-roles, 
controlling,  ranking,  and  sanctioning.  Norms  are  the  "rules  of  the 
game."  As  used  here,  norms  are  more  inclusive  than  written  rules, 
regulations,  and  laws;  they  refer  to  all  criteria  for  judging  the 
character  or  conduct  of  both  individual  and  group  actions  in  any 
social  system.  They  constitute  the  standards  determining  what  is 
right  and  wrong,  appropriate  and  inappropriate,  just  and  unjust, 
good  and  bad  in  social  relationships.  Some  norms  are  general  in 
nature  and  may  not  be  violated  by  anyone;  others  apply  only  to 
particular  actors  and  status-roles  within  the  system  and  norms 
likewise  vary  in  the  extent  to  which  actors  deviate  from  them. 
Particular  norms  may  be  especially  crucial  for  special  social  sys- 
tems. The  norms  of  "validity,"  "reliability,"  and  "objectivity"  may 
be  paramount  in  the  scientific  system.  The  norm  of  "efficiency" 
may  be  of  great  importance  in  the  productive  system,  and  the 
norm  of  "fair  play"  and  "good  sportsmanship"  may  be  of  impor- 
tance in  athletic  activity.  The  concept  of  "system"  implies  order. 
Hence,  a  major  criterion  for  delineating  a  social  system  is  simply 
the  existence  of  consensus  with  respect  to  the  appropriate  ways  of 
behaving  and  doing  things. 

The  characteristic  norms  of  the  external  pattern  are  quite 
diflFerent  from  those  common  to  the  internal  pattern.  Technical 
norms  of  eflBciency  and  such  economic  formulae  as  the  highest 
profit  combination  are  characteristic  of  the  external  pattern  and 
are  correspondingly  Gesellschaft-like.  The  norms  of  taste  and 
moral  norms  are  more  characteristic  of  the  internal  pattern  and  are 
correspondingly  Gemeinschaft-like,  Such  norms  may  stress 
particularistic  activities,  the  diffuseness  of  obligations  and  rights, 
and  require  aflPectivity  in  relations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
ternal pattern  may  require  universalistic  principles,  functionally 
specific  norms,  and  either  affective  neutrality  or  attitudes  held  to 
be  appropriate  for  those  of  different  hierarchical  positions. 
Whether  primarily  externally  or  internally  patterned  any  social 
system  is  by  definition  "a  normative  order." 

Evaluation  as  a  process.  "How  do  the  norms  apply  to  the 
application  of  norms  themselves?"  Homans  suggests  that  they 
arise  in  time  out  of  interaction  or  are  evaluated  in  interaction, ^° 
As  employed  in  the  present  writing,  norms  are  established  in  a 
hierarchy  and  become  the  chief  means  of  evaluating  behavior  and 
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interaction  in  relation  to  the  elements.  The  elements  are  also 
placed  in  hierarchical  positions  by  the  process  of  evaluation  and 
this  includes  the  element,  norm,  itself.  Evaluation  is  the  process 
through  which  var)dng  positive  and  negative  priorities  or  values 
are  assigned  to  elements,  processes,  other  concepts,  ideas,  objects, 
actors,  collectives  or  events,  and  activities  either  past,  present,  or 
future.'^^  It  is  the  primary  process  through  which  the  norms  are 
articulated  throughout  the  system.  The  members  of  a  social  sys- 
tem may  evaluate  a  given  element  so  highly  that  in  interaction 
that  element  is  sanctified  and  the  sentiment  of  reverence  accorded 
it.  The  members  of  another  social  system  may  evaluate  it  as  ordi- 
nary, unimportant,  or  as  a  negative  element.  A  supernatural  being 
may  be  sanctified  and  accorded  a  positive  value;  another,  such  as 
a  devil,  may  be  sanctified  but  accorded  a  negative  value.  One 
society  may  evaluate  achieving  and  production  highly;  another 
may  value  controUing  and  governing  much  more;  and  another  so- 
ciety may  consider  the  standardizing  and  patterning  important 
and  place  great  emphasis  on  the  evaluation  process  in  terms  of  in- 
tegration and  solidarity.  "Given  the  process  of  evaluation,  the 
probability  is  that  it  will  serve  to  difiFerentiate  entities  in  a  rank 
order  of  some  kind."  ^"  Evaluation  as  a  process  involves  both  cog- 
nition and  feeling  ( belief  and  sentiment )  carried  on  in  accordance 
with  the  norms  of  the  system  involved.^^ 

Value  as  a  concept  and  its  place  in  the  monograph.  It  is  im- 
portant to  emphasize  here  that  the  phenomena  represented  by  the 
term  "value"  as  it  is  commonly  used  in  designating  preference  or 
that  which  is  preferred  is  by  no  means  neglected  in  the  present 
monograph.  It  is  true  that  as  an  analytical  tool  its  embracive, 
permeating  and  global  attributes  may  render  it  considerably  less 
precise  than  is  desirable  for  a  concept  in  an  analytical  schema 
designed  to  single  out  components  of  interaction.  Nevertheless, 
all  the  processes  and  processually  articulated  elements  as  pre- 
sented in  Figure  1  are  under  certain  circumstances  of  action 
value-laden.  Evaluation  as  a  process,  for  example,  is  crucial  in  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  values.  Communication  of  sentiment 
as  a  process  likewise  plays  an  important  part  in  creating  and 
maintaining  values.  Indeed,  the  encompassing  nature  of  value  as 
a  phenomenon  may  perhaps  best  be  demonstrated  through  the 
utilization  of  the  Processuallv  Articulated  StRictural  Model  as 
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summarized  in  Figure  1  in  the  analysis  of  a  given  social  act.  The 
purpose  of  the  present  monograph  is  to  provide  a  conceptual 
scheme  by  which  social  action  can  be  analyzed  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  concomitant  values  and  their  components  will  be  revealed 
whether  these  values  be  focused  in  the  ends,  nonns,  beliefs,  facili- 
ties or  other  elements  or  combination  of  elements.  For  example, 
an  action  may  be  suffused  with  the  value  of  achievement  ( or  reci- 
procity, or  honesty,  or  liberty,  or  a  host  of  others);  both  the 
action  and  its  value  orientation  will,  it  is  hoped,  submit  to  under- 
standing and  prediction  through  systemic  analysis  in  terms  of  the 
elements  and  processes. 

DIVIDING  THE  FUNCTIONS 

Status-role  incorporating  both  element  and  process.  The  sta- 
tus-role combines  element  and  process  or  structure  and  function. 
Status  or  position  represents  the  element;  and  role  represents  the 
process.  The  participation  of  actors  in  social  systems  revolves 
around  two  reciprocal  expectancies  inherent  in  interaction.^^ 
Each  participating  actor  is  an  object  of  orientation  and,  insofar  as 
the  significance  of  this  object  derives  from  the  actor's  position  in 
the  social  relation,  it  has  a  status  significance.  Each  actor  is  also 
oriented  toward  other  actors  and,  in  this  capacity,  is  a  subject 
rather  than  an  object.  He  is  thus  acting  a  role  with  reference  to 
others.  The  two-tenii  unit,  status-role,  therefore  contains  in  the 
concept  a  structural  element  (status)  and  a  functional  process 
(role).  Status-role  is  that  which  is  expected  from  an  actor  in  a 
given  situation.^"'  Use  of  the  combination  "status-role"  in  prefer- 
ence to  "role"  makes  it  possible  to  eliminate  from  consideration 
such  psychological  concepts  of  role  as  "aggressor"  role,  "glamour 
girl"  role,  and  "altruistic"  role,  which  do  not  necessarily  require 
membership  participation  in  a  specific  social  system. 

The  status-role  differentiation  in  the  external  pattern  of  social 
systems  varies  with  the  stage  of  development  of  the  society  and 
many  other  factors  related  to  this  development.  In  highly  indus- 
trialized societies  the  proliferation  of  status-roles  in  the  techno- 
logical, economic,  and  political  spheres  is  immense.  In  under- 
developed societies  the  prolfferation  of  status-roles  in  the  external 
patterns  may  be  much  less  extensive,  but  it  is  always  greater  than 
the  differentiation  of  status-roles  in  the  internal  patterns.    The 
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status-roles  of  the  external  patterns  enumerated  by  oflRcial  cen- 
suses in  the  industrialized  countries  run  into  the  thousands.  Those 
in  the  internal  patterns  do  not  find  their  way  into  such  ofiicial  pub- 
lications, but  their  number  probably  does  not  increase  greatly  as 
societies  industriahze  and  change. 

CONTROLLING 

Power  as  an  element.  Power  as  the  term  is  used  here,  refers  to 
the  capacity  to  control  others,^^  It  has  many  components  which 
are  here  classified  as  authoritative  and  non-authoritative  control. 
Authority  is  the  right,  as  determined  by  the  members  of  the  sys- 
tem, to  control  others.  Established  authority  always  resides  in  a 
status-role,  not  in  the  individual  as  such.  "Authority  of  office," 
indicates  that  it  results  from  the  incumbency  of  a  status-role. 
Thus  the  authority  of  the  father,  priest,  president,  coach,  police- 
man, or  bank  examiner  resides  in  the  particular  office.  Such  au- 
thority cannot  be  taken  with  the  incumbent  when  he  no  longer 
holds  the  office.  An  unfrocked  priest  cannot  deliver  the  sacra- 
ments, a  deposed  coach  cannot  direct  game  strategy,  nor  can  an 
ex-president  convene  Congress.  Authority,  therefore,  always  im- 
plies some  degree  of  institutionalization,  the  standardization  of 
expectancies  with  regard  to  rights  and  responsibilities  of  an  occu- 
pant of  a  status-role. 

Other  status-role  differentiations,  while  not  aimed  primarily 
at  ranking  or  power-wielding  differentiations,  nonetheless  embody 
a  power  component  in  mutually  contingent  role  expectations. 
The  creditor  has  the  right  to  receive  and  the  debtor  the  responsi- 
bility to  pay  interest;  the  parent  has  the  right  to  direct,  the  child 
the  responsibility  to  obey;  the  physician  the  right  to  give  "doctor's 
orders,"  the  patient  the  responsibility  to  comply. 

Non-authoritative  power  is  variously  categorized  by  social 
scientists.  Although  difficult  to  differentiate  there  are  two  im- 
portant types:  unlegitimized  coercion  and  voluntary  influence. ^^ 
Both  may  be  exerted  by  single  actors  as  well  as  by  the  collectivi- 
ties of  members  of  social  systems.  Unlegitimized  coercion  implies 
either  physical  or  mental  control  or  both.  It  is  involved  when  one 
actor  originates  action  and  another  actor  responds  or  obeys  un- 
willingly. Unlegitimized  coercion  may  be  illustrated  by  a  robbery 
at  gun-point,  by  the  seizure  of  authoritative  office  with  armed 
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force,  by  rape,  and  other  forms  of  duress  and  coercion.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  not  being  legitimate  the  essential  feature  of  unlegit- 
imized  coercion  is  the  one-way  nature  of  the  interaction,  the 
initiator  or  superordinate  giving  orders  or  forcing  the  subordinate 
without  the  respondent's  consent. 

Voluntary  influence  may  be  regarded  as  control  over  others 
which  is  not  built  into  the  authority  component  of  the  status-role 
but  results  from  the  willingness  of  the  subordinate  to  became  in- 
volved by  the  superordinate.  The  capacity  to  influence  may  reside 
in  the  individual  actor  and  his  facilities,  but  it  does  not  reside  in 
the  status-role.  Influence  may  be  based  upon  such  factors  as  skill 
in  manipulating  people,  social  capital  resting  upon  past  favors, 
superior  knowledge  of  the  social  system,  wealth  or  reputation,  or 
certain  outstanding  qualities.  A  "popular  leader"  may  wield 
enormous  influence  despite  a  lack  of  office;  a  mother  in  a  patri- 
archal family,  where  authority  nominally  resides  with  the  father, 
may  actually  control  the  family  by  virtue  of  a  strong  personality; 
a  politician  may  hold  the  office  but  a  power  behind  the  throne  may 
pull  the  strings  and  actually  control  the  office.  Thus  influence  is 
manifested  in  many  ways  and  is  essentially  non-authoritarian  in 
the  sociological  if  not  the  psychological  sense  of  the  term. 

In  general,  authority  in  the  externally  patterned  social  systems 
is  hierarchical.    Parsons  presents  two  reasons  for  this. 

. . .  The  exigencies  of  the  external  situation  to  which  a  system  is  exposed 
weigh  so  heavily  that  elements  differentiated  with  reference  to  the 
effective  management  of  these  exigencies  tend  to  have  extra  weight.  .  .  . 
Second  .  ,  .  since  .  .  .  the  lower  order  system  is  in  certain  respects 
"controlled"  by  the  higher  order  system,  the  elements  which  are  in 
closest  touch  with  the  sources  of  control  tend  to  be  placed  higher  in  a 
scale  of  what  in  some  sense  is  superiority,  power,  prestige,  and  the 
like.38 

It  is  the  authority  component  of  the  external  pattern  which  is 
principally  responsible  for  the  difference  between  the  sentiments 
appropriate  in  it  and  in  the  internal  pattern.  Affective  neutrahty 
or  respect  and  distance  are  typically  appropriate  sentiments  for 
subordinates  to  superordinates.  Not  infrequently  in  some  internal 
patterns  a  common  bond  is  opposition  to  the  authority  figures  in 
the  external  pattern.^^ 
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Decision-making  and  its  initiation  into  action  as  process.  De- 
cision-making and  its  initiation  into  action  may  be  described  as 
processes  whereby  alternate  courses  of  available  action  are  re- 
duced so  there  may  be  some  action  within  the  system.  The  author- 
itative aspect  of  status-role  is  so  built-in  to  relations  that  the  object 
or  subordinate  has  the  obligation  to  accept  and  carry  out  decisions 
as  directed  and  the  subject  or  superordinate  has  to  right  to  expect 
this.  Generally  the  dean  of  a  university,  as  a  decision-maker,  has 
the  right  to  assume  a  department  head  in  his  college  will  carry  out 
certain  of  the  dean's  decisions  and  directives;  the  department 
head  has  the  obligation  to  do  so  regardless  of  his  own  desire  in 
the  matter.  In  social  systems  in  which  all  members  participate  in 
the  decision-making  process  and  in  other  highly  institutionalized 
social  systems,  decision-making  presupposes  that  a  consensus 
has  been  reached  concerning  the  ultimate  ends.  The  evaluative 
process  is  oriented  toward  the  past  and  the  present,  decision- 
making and  its  initiation  into  action  are  oriented  toward  the 
future. 

Decision  making  and  its  initiation  into  action  are  regulated  by 
norms  just  as  are  other  processes;  in  each  social  system  there  will 
be  accepted  ways  to  make  decisions  and  to  put  them  into  action. 
In  some  social  systems  such  as  armies  or  large  factories,  a  com- 
paratively few  status-roles  are  vested  with  a  great  amount  of 
power.  The  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  or  the  president  of 
a  large  manufacturing  corporation,  each  with  his  group  of  ad- 
visors, has  relatively  much  more  power  than  do  incumbents  of 
status-roles  that  initiate  action  in  more  power-diffuse  social  sys- 
tems. The  status-roles  which  control  the  power  in  the  power-cen- 
tered systems,  also  control  most  of  the  important  decision-making 
for  that  system. 

Power  is  also  coupled  with  decision-making  and  action  in  so- 
cial systems  where  power  is  spread  more  evenly  among  its  mem- 
bers. When  members  of  a  social  system  freely  participate  in 
decision-making  and  the  power  is  more  or  less  evenly  balanced, 
compromise  often  is  a  characteristic  of  the  process.  Even  in 
power-diffuse  social  systems,  however,  power  is  not  distributed 
absolutely  equally.  The  incumbents  of  power-balanced  status- 
roles  or  members  of  power-balanced  sub-systems  marshall  as 
many  adherents  as  possible,  thereby  attempting  to  upset  the  bal- 
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ance.  If  power  remains  evenly  balanced,  decision  by  coalition  or 
by  compromise  may  fail;  the  failure  of  the  process  to  function  may 
mean  that  the  alternatives  are  not  reduced  and  no  course  of  action 
is  determined.  If  no  legitimate  means  of  articulating  power  is 
available  to  break  a  deadlock  and  action  is  considered  necessary, 
non-legitimate  action  may  result. 

Both  power-centered  and  power-diflFuse  social  systems  may  be 
either  Gemeinschaft-like  or  Gesellschaft-like.*^  In  Gemeinschaft- 
like  social  systems  those  relations  which  are  ends  in  themselves 
whether  among  actors  equally-  or  unequally-powered  have  pri- 
macy. In  Gesellschaft-like  social  systems  those  relations  which  are 
means  to  ends  regardless  of  their  power  component  have  primacy. 
It  may,  however,  be  noted  in  either  Gesellschaft-like  or  Gemein- 
schaft-like social  systems  and  likewise  in  power-centered  and 
power-diflFuse  social  systems  that  decision-making  and  its  initia- 
tion into  action  as  processes  are  characteristic  of  the  external 
pattern. 

RANKING 

Rank  as  an  element.  Rank  as  used  here  is  equivalent  to  "stand- 
ing" and  always  has  reference  to  a  specific  actor,  system,  or  sub- 
system. The  expression  "He  pulled  his  rank,"  as  used  in  the  army 
stresses  power  more  than  rank  as  used  here.  Rank  or  standing  in- 
cludes the  importance  an  actor  has  for  the  system  in  which  the 
rank  is  accorded;  authority  is  only  one  of  the  several  components 
upon  which  rank  is  based. 

The  object  of  rank  must  be  specified;  that  is,  the  specific  status- 
role,  city  manager  or  deacon;  or  more  general  status-role,  actor  or 
member.  Likewise  the  system  which  accords  the  rank  must  be 
specified.  Thus,  a  professor  has  a  social  rank  or  standing  among 
his  colleagues  in  a  university  which  includes  the  following  items : 

1 )  Prestige  derived  from  non-active  or  positional  aspects  of  his  status- 
roles  in  the  system  being  considered.  Thus  he  may  be  an  associate  pro- 
fessor ( a  rank  built  into  the  status-role  which  is  central  to  the  consider- 
ation here),  adult,  male,  member  of  the  tenure  committee,  etc.  2) 
Esteem  which  results  from  the  level  of  his  performance  in  the  active 
aspects  of  the  pertinent  status-role;  3)  Prestige  and  esteem  from  status- 
roles  in  social  systems  not  coterminous  with  the  social  system  which 
is  the  chief  referent  or  focus  here,  namely,  the  university,  insofar  as 
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these  influence  his  rank  in  the  university;  and  4 )  Power,  both  authority 
and  influence.^^ 

This  actor's  rank  in  a  given  university  may  depend,  to  use  Merton's 
terms,  upon  the  evakiation  of  both  his  role-set  and  his  status-set. *- 
Thus  the  role-set  or  "complement  of  role  relationships"  existing  by 
"virtue  of  occupying  a  particular  social  status"  ( status-role  in  the 
present  author's  usage)  in  the  case  of  a  college  professor  would 
involve  students,  colleagues,  superordinates,  and  others  in  the 
university  system.  The  status-set  insofar  as  pertinent  for  ranking 
in  the  university  involves  the  status-roles  of  an  actor  which  for  the 
college  professor  might  be  father,  brother,  Democrat,  and  many 
others.  Each  of  these  may  be  evaluated  positively,  neutrally,  or 
negatively  by  members  of  the  system  and  consequently  contribute 
to  the  actor's  rank  within  the  university  system.  Within  another 
system  of  which  the  university  professor  is  also  a  member,  e.g.  the 
community,  his  rank  is  further  affected  by  the  ranking  assigned  by 
the  whole  community  to  the  university  and  to  the  other  social 
systems  in  which  the  professor  has  rank.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  professor's  rank  will  be  favorably  affected  by  member- 
ship in  social  systems  which,  among  other  social  systems,  have 
been  accorded  a  high  rank  and,  of  course  the  converse  of  this 
situation  will  also  be  true. 

In  any  social  system  where  it  is  possible  to  have  a  plurality  of 
persons  with  similar  standing,  the  step  to  class,  caste,  or  estate 
forms  of  stratification  is  easily  taken.  Sorokin  writes:  "Unstratified 
society,  with  a  real  equality  of  its  members,  is  a  myth  which  has 
never  been  realized  in  the  history  of  mankind."  ^"^  Whether  desig- 
nated as  class,  caste,  estate,  or  another  form,  a  way  of  categorizing 
aggregates  of  people  within  the  system  is  provided.  By  virtue  of 
their  being  in  categories  of  the  same  rank  people  tend  to  have  ac- 
cess to  similar  and  limited  sets  of  status-roles,  power,  and  facilities, 
and  hence  over  time  tend  to  develop  similar  life-styles,  appropri- 
ate symbols,'**  and  some  measure  of  social  closure  and  solidarity. 
Castes,  classes,  and  estates,  regardless  of  their  important  differ- 
ences, refer  to  pluralities  of  people  holding  common  rank.  This 
rank  at  one  time  or  another  was  the  product  of  the  evaluation 
process.  An  important  and  recent  social  science  finding  is  the 
significance  of  the  relation  of  ranks  held  in  the  external  and  in- 
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ternal  patterns  of  social  systems.  The  convergence  of  an  individ- 
ual's rank  in  the  internal  and  in  the  external  patterns,  or  the 
absence  of  it,  is  found  to  be  related  to  both  his  job  satisfaction 
and  his  social  performance.  One  study  reveals  that  as  converg- 
ence increases  technical  performance  or  eflBciency  "after  a  light 
rise,  decreases."  '^^  It  has  been  suggested  that  social  leaders  and 
not  task  leaders  emerge  as  there  is  a  convergence  of  rank  in  the 
internal  and  external  patterns;  when  there  is  a  lack  of  rank  con- 
vergence, task  leaders  tend  to  emerge.^*^ 

Evaluation  as  a  process  in  ranking  and  allocation  of  status- 
roles.  The  standing  or  rank  of  an  actor  in  a  given  social  system  is 
determined  by  the  evaluation  placed  upon  the  actor  and  his  acts 
in  accordance  with  the  norms  and  standards  of  the  system.  As 
Parsons  ^^  has  observed,  evalution  in  ranking  is  determined  in 
large  measure  by  the  "paramount  value  system  of  society."  Thus 
for  a  society  such  as  the  United  States  which  evaluates  highly  the 
economy  with  its  productive  and  other  enterprises  of  the  external 
and  instrumental  patterns,  those  status-roles  responsible  for  carry- 
ing out  the  most  important  functions  in  these  enterprises  will, 
other  things  being  equal,  receive  the  highest  ranking. 

As  the  concept  of  rank  is  used  here,  the  process  of  evaluation 
and  the  resultant  rank  must  always  refer  to  a  given  system  and 
actor.  The  manner  in  which  a  professional  baseball  club  deter- 
mines the  value  of  a  player  is  not  unlike  the  way  individuals  are 
ranked  in  society.  The  importance  of  the  game  in  the  society  re- 
lates the  baseball  system  to  other  comparable  systems  and  deter- 
mines the  prestige  and  facilities  available.  The  value  of  the  player 
to  the  particular  team  in  winnings  and  gate  receipts  will  not  be 
unrelated  to  his  rank  in  the  team,  and  among  players  generally. 
In  other  words,  each  sub-system  is  ranked  and  any  one  actor's 
rank  is  a  complex  of  his  own  place  in  the  sub-system  plus  the 
standing  of  the  sub-system  in  the  total  society. 

Ranking  in  the  internal  pattern  is  more  dependent  upon  par- 
ticularistic considerations  than  is  general  in  the  external  pattern, 
where  ranking  is  more  dependent  upon  universalistic  considera- 
tions—especially technical  competence  or  skill.  These  are,  how- 
ever, only  relative  comparisons  since  rank  in  both  the  internal 
and  external  patterns  varies  on  many  dimensions  from  society  to 
society  and  from  social  system  to  social  system. 
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In  most  peasant,  Gemeinschaft-like  societies  a  large  proportion 
of  status-role  occupancies  are  determined  at  birth  by  attributes 
such  as  sex  or  caste,  which  are  biologically  or  socially  immutable. 
Although  some  ascription  prevails  in  the  Gesellschaft-like  society 
there  is  a  greater  emphasis  upon  incumbency  by  achievement. 
"Allocation  of  status-role"  refers  to  the  process  or  processes 
whereby  incumbents  come  to  occupy  particular  status-roles.  In- 
cluded in  the  concept  are  both  the  testing  for  the  required  com- 
ponents and  the  processes  through  which  such  components  are 
developed. 

SANCTIONING 

Sanction  as  an  element.  The  term  sanction  refers  to  the  re- 
wards and  penalties  meted  out  by  the  members  of  a  social  system 
as  a  device  for  inducing  conformity  to  its  norms  and  ends.  Sanc- 
tions, hence,  can  be  either  positive  or  negative  and  are  manifest 
in  the  potential  satisfaction-giving  or  depriving  mechanism  at  the 
disposal  of  the  members.  Positive  sanctions  or  rewards  include 
wages  for  labor  rendered,  rent  for  land  used,  interest  for  money 
borrowed,  profit  for  enterprise  engaged  in,  prestige  from  posi- 
tional aspects  of  status-roles,  esteem  from  the  active  aspects  of 
status-roles,  privileges  from  prestige  and  esteem.  Negative  sanc- 
tions or  penalties  are  the  deprivations  of  such  items  at  the  disposal 
of  the  members  of  the  social  systems. ^^ 

Application  of  sanctions  as  a  process.  As  Malinowski  observed 
and  Merton  emphasized,  violation  of  the  norms  may  not  result  in 
the  application  of  sanctions  unless  there  is  "public  announcement 
and  demonstration  of  the  deviation."  ^^  Malinowski  reported  that 
for  some  time  a  Trobriand  Islander  violated  an  incest  taboo  with 
no  apparent  censure  by  the  community.  When  the  violated  actor 
in  the  situation  made  a  public  proclamation,  however,  the  violator 
took  his  own  life.  Similarly,  at  the  turn  of  the  century  a  public 
report  of  the  below-standard  performance  of  some  medical  schools 
provoked  the  application  of  sanctions.  According  to  Merton,  the 
dramatically  publicized  account  brought  "into  public  eye  the  ex- 
treme departures  from  generally  acknowledged  standards  of 
medical  education  which  obtained  in  the  medical  schools  of  tlie 
time,  thus  creating  tensions  between  'the  privately  tolerated'  and 
the  publicly  acknowledgeable.'  "  ^^ 
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Once  a  deviation  from  the  norms  is  public,  a  society  will  use 
any  of  various  devices  for  evaluation  of  the  seriousness  of  the  of- 
fense. "Boards  of  inquiry,  fact-finding  boards,  parole  boards,  con- 
demnation commissions,  tax  appeal  boards,  courts  of  law  and 
various  other  agencies  are  established  to  ascertain  intentions, 
goals,  and  the  nature  of  violation  and  apply  sanctions,"  ^^  Such 
bodies  may  have  norms  called  "procedural  rules  so  constructed 
that  random  or  biased  imputations  of  meanings  to  a  person  or 
group  are  reduced  to  a  minimum."  ^^  When  such  systems  become 
bureaucratized  and  institutionalized  so  that  norms,  often  called 
"procedural  laws  govern  the  selection  of  counsel  and  witnesses, 
and  defining  of  issues,  the  presentation  of  arguments  and  conten- 
tions, the  valuation  of  evidence,  the  establishment  of  proof,  and 
the  pronouncement  of  decrees"  Gesellschaft-like  processes  are 
available  for  assignment  of  sanctions.  At  the  other  extreme  are 
community  uprisings  and  lynching  parties  which  deal  out  punish- 
ment to  allegedly  guilty  parties  without  "due  process  of  law" 
and  usually  in  violation  of  it. 

FACILITATING 

Facility  as  an  element.  A  facility  may  be  defined  as  a  means 
used  to  attain  ends  within  the  system.  The  more  specific  the  ends 
of  a  system  are  and  the  higher  the  evaluation  placed  upon  effi- 
ciency in  their  attainment,  the  more  easily  can  the  facilities  be 
separated  from  the  other  elements  of  the  social  system  and  the 
more  Gesellschaft-like  the  action  will  be.  As  employed  here  facil- 
ity is  a  residual  category  and  should  not  absorb  status-role  or  other 
elements  except  in  very  special  circumstances.  Facility  is  intro- 
duced as  a  category  because  of  its  great  importance  in  the  analysis 
of  economic  and  social  development.  The  analytical  category 
achieving,  with  the  focus  upon  the  end  rather  than  the  facility  or 
means,  may  suffice  for  most  sociological  analysis.  In  some  cases, 
however,  centering  attention  upon  facilities  and  employing  eco- 
nomic and  other  analytic  procedures  may  be  important.  In  an 
analysis  of  such  Gesellschaft-like  processes  as  capital  accumula- 
tion or  Gemeinschaft-like  processes  through  which  certain  facili- 
ties come  to  be  regarded  as  sacred,  the  investigator  may  need  to 
focus  attention  upon  facility.  Possessions  which  are  means  to  be 
used  for  further  goals  are  facilities;  they  are  rights  of  use,  control, 
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or  disposal  of  objects.  Land  used  as  a  means  of  production  is  a 
possession  and  a  facility;  however,  land  or  other  geographical  ob- 
jects which,  through  religious  sanctification,  are  hallowed  take  on 
a  special  aspect  and  as  facilities  are  not  compatible  with  rational 
action  in  the  attainment  of  specific  goals.  Time  and  space  are 
facilities  when  they  are  controlled  in  obtaining  objectives  of  a 
collectivity  and  when  their  utilization  is  determined  by  group 
norms. 

Utilization  of  facilities  as  process.  The  mere  existence  or  pos- 
session of  facilities  reveals  much  less  about  the  organization  as  a 
going  concern  than  does  an  examination  of  how  the  facilities  are 
utilized.  Examining  the  utilization  of  facilities  provides  another 
window  so  to  speak  through  which  the  systemic  ends,  beliefs  and 
knowledge,  norms  and  other  elements,  and  their  articulating  proc- 
esses may  be  observed.  Focusing  upon  the  intrinsic  nature  of  fa- 
cilities rather  than  upon  the  function  of  the  facility  in  social  action 
has,  however,  led  to  serious  confusion  in  the  interpretation  of 
facilities.  Thus  the  classification  of  culture  into  the  non-material 
in  contrast  to  the  material  by  Ogburn  ^^  and  others;  and  the  classi- 
fication of  human  activity  into  culture  and  civilization  by  Mac- 
Iver  ^^  and  Weber  ''''  appealing  as  these  classifications  are,  lead  to 
confusion  unless  the  focus  is  upon  the  relation  of  the  facility  to 
its  utilization,  not  upon  the  items  as  facilities  per  se.  Consider, 
for  example,  the  distinction  between  the  artifacts  of  civilization- 
including  typewriters,  steam  shovels,  and  the  like— which  are 
considered  to  be  instrumental  factors  and  which  are  cumulative 
and  easily  transferable— and  those  of  culture— including  poems, 
drama,  games,  philosophies  and  the  like  which  are  considered  to 
be  expressive  or  integrative  factors  and  which  are  non-cumulative 
and  difficult  to  diffuse  among  systems.  Such  a  distinction  has 
meaning  only  when  the  attention  is  focused  upon  group  utilization. 
That  the  Chinese,  who  possessed  gun  powder  years  before  its  in- 
troduction to  the  western  world,  used  it  solely  as  an  expressive 
facility  valued  for  its  flash  or  noise-making  properties  on  festive 
occasions  may  reveal  a  great  deal  about  the  evaluative  judgments 
of  that  society.  The  utilization  of  the  same  item  in  the  West— in 
warfare,  blasting,  and  hunting— may  likewise,  if  studied  as  a 
process  of  goal  achievement,  reveal  much  about  the  system  whose 
members  use  it  thus. 
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When  facilities  are  so  viewed  and  society  is  considered  the 
referent  system,  the  categories,  culture  and  civilization,  lead  di- 
rectly to  the  categories  internal  vs.  external  as  used  by  Homans  ^^ 
and  Parsons  ^"  and  expressive  and  instrumental  as  used  by  Parsons 
( and  the  latter's  more  recent  dichotomization,  consummatory  and 
instrum ental  action ) . 

Since  facilities  are,  by  definition,  means  to  ends  their  utiliza- 
tion highlights  systemic  ends,  beliefs,  and  norms  that  might  other- 
M^ise  remain  obscure.  The  converse  of  this  is  equally  true:  a 
society  reveals  its  ends,  beliefs,  and  norms  by  its  failure  to  utilize 
certain  available  facilities.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  Amish 
(Essay  5)  who  have  taboos  against  many  facilities  that  Weber 
and  Maclver  would  classify  as  civilization.  The  function  of  facili- 
ties as  non-industrialized  Gemeinschaft-hke  systems  become  in- 
dustrialized and  increasingly  Gesellschaft-like  also  illustrates  the 
point  ( Essay  2 ) . 

The  sociologist's  interest  focuses  upon  the  members'  utilization 
of  facihties  and  the  changes  in  the  system  as  the  facilities  and 
technology  change.  At  some  points  in  the  Andean  highlands  one 
can  walk  from  communities  of  peasants  using  the  most  primitive 
facilities  onto  huge  experimental  tractor  demonstration  farms. 
The  peasants'  survival  depends  upon  how  much  barley  and  how 
many  potatoes  may  be  grown  and  stored  by  family  and  com- 
munity work  teams  using  no  more  complicated  technology  than 
the  foot  plow.  On  the  experimental  tractor  farms  there  are  facili- 
ties—including huge  tractors,  plows,  drills,  and  harvesters— which 
if  applied  to  the  peasants'  plots  could  plow,  plant,  and  harvest  all 
their  land  with  only  a  small  portion  of  the  time  and  human  energy 
required  at  present;  but  the  use  of  the  modern  equipment  would 
require  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  social  systems  of  the 
peasants.  Even  after  enough  local  people  have  learned  to  operate 
the  new  equipment,  resistance  to  its  adoption  is  tremendous. 
The  resistance  seen  in  systemic  terms  is  less  an  opposition  to  the 
facilities  than  it  is  an  expression  of  boundary  maintenance  of  ex- 
isting systems  and  anxieties  about  how  each  actor  would  fit  into 
a  scheme  necessary  to  articulate  these  mammoth  facilities.  It  is 
the  hypothesis  of  the  author  that  this  resistance  would  be  offered 
whether  the  facilities  were  to  be  privately  owned  or  socialized. 

Social  systems  vary  greatly  in  terms  of  the  types  and  amounts 
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of  facilities  owned  by  their  members.  A  comparison  of  the  utihza- 
tion  of  facihties  is  difficult  because  it  must  take  into  account 
their  relative  prevalence  and  distribution,  the  availability  of  sub- 
stitutes, and  many  other  considerations.  One  facility  that  ap- 
proaches being  absolute  in  quantity,  and  thus  amenable  to 
absolute  comparisons,  is  time.  Each  member  of  each  social  system 
is  rigidly  limited  to  twenty-four  hours  in  his  day.  Social  systems 
in  which  a  great  amount  of  time  is  spent  for  expressive  and  con- 
summatory  purposes,  other  things  being  equal,  are  Gemeinschaft- 
like.  Societies  that  use  increasingly  great  amounts  of  time  for 
adaptive  enterprises,  again  with  other  things  being  equal,  are  in- 
creasingly Gesellschaft-like. 

When  time  is  used  as  a  facility  it  may  indicate  rank  and  may 
be  designated  as  "system-time."  In  groups  exihibiting  cooperative 
action  in  which  only  one  member  may  act  at  a  time,  as  in  discus- 
sion or  conversation,  those  members  who  use  the  most  time  usu- 
ally have  the  highest  rank.^^  Often  rank  is  revealed  by  the 
sequence  of  action— either  the  inferior  must  speak  first  or  be 
spoken  to  first.  Usually  the  power  wielder  initiates  action  to 
the  actor  of  lesser  power. 

To  the  extent  that  space  is  controlled  and  used  as  a  facility,  it 
is  "system-space."  The  spacing  of  actors  on  ceremonial  occasions 
or  on  work  teams  so  as  to  designate  rank  may  be  taken  as  one  illus- 
tration of  "system-space."  Space  may  likewise  be  utilized  to  facili- 
tate systemic  linkage. 

Regardless  of  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  facility,  it  is  its  use, 
not  its  intrinsic  qualities,  which  determines  its  significance  to  so- 
cial systems.  Whether  a  given  object  is  used  as  an  altar  and  con- 
sidered sacred  or  as  an  auctioneer's  bench  and  considered  secular, 
will  in  large  part  be  determined  by  its  evaluation  and  the  com- 
munication of  sentiment  through  utilization  ( Essay  4 ) . 

COMPREHENSIVE  OR  MASTER  PROCESSES 

Communication.  Communication  is  the  process  by  which  in- 
formation, decisions,  and  directives  are  transmitted  among  actors 
and  the  ways  in  which  knowledge,  opinions,  and  attitudes  are 
formed  or  modified  by  interaction.^^  It  is  communication  which 
most  sharply  distinguishes  human  beings  from  other  animals. 
Man's  communication  media  have  enabled  him  to  transcend  time 
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and  thus  accumulate  a  history  and  to  conquer  space  and  thus  per- 
mit the  poohng  of  a  vast  range  of  experience.  These  accomphsh- 
ments  have  fostered  the  estabhshment,  maintenance,  and  change 
of  collectivities  of  great  complexity.  Unquestionably  the  incredi- 
ble network  of  social  systems  ranging  from  the  two-person  collec- 
tivity to  the  political  state  numbering  in  the  millions  is  dependent 
upon  the  persistence  of  communication;  without  it  the  life-line  of 
interaction  would  be  lost  and  the  systems  would  quickly  collapse.^'" 

Especially  in  urban  western  societies  today,  there  are  the  mass 
media— radio,  television,  motion  pictures,  and  the  press— in  which 
the  agency  receiving  the  communication  cannot  interact  directly 
with  the  agency  imparting  the  information.  Informal  channels  of 
communication  usually  provide  the  opportunities  for  two-way 
interaction,  in  which  individuals  are  both  imparters  and  receivers 
of  information.  Understanding  the  dynamics  of  any  given  social 
system  obviously  calls  for  a  knowledge  of  the  communication 
media,  channels,  and  barriers  within  the  system.  Communication 
is  a  primary  process  basic  to  the  articulation  of  each  of  the  ele- 
ments of  a  social  system  and  to  the  unity  of  the  whole. 

Boundary  maintenance.  This  is  the  process  whereby  the  iden- 
tity of  the  social  system  is  preserved  and  the  characteristic  interac- 
tion pattern  maintained.  The  probability  of  applied  boundary 
maintenance  mechanisms  increases  with  the  level  of  solidarity  of 
the  social  system  and  with  the  threat  of  encroachment.*^^  Mem- 
bers of  a  social  system  tend  to  respond  to  internal  or  external 
threats  by  an  increased  evaluation  of  the  process  of  boundary 
maintenance  and  of  the  activities  devoted  to  it.  Its  heightened 
evaluation  is  accompanied  by  a  heightened  evaluation  placed  on 
one  or  more  of  the  elements  in  the  PAS  Model  and  lowered  eval- 
uation on  others.  Increased  boundary  maintenance  may  be 
achieved,  for  example,  by  assigning  a  higher  primacy  or  evalu- 
ation to  the  activities  characteristic  of  the  external  pattern,  such  as 
the  pursuit  of  a  broadened  economic  goal,  in  which  case  the  ele- 
ments ends,  power  and  rank  may  be  expected  to  increase  in  pri- 
macy. As  ambiguities  attached  to  ends  are  removed,  as  the 
identities  and  responsibilities  of  power  figures  are  clarified,  and  as 
ranks  consonant  with  the  total  operation  are  established,  integra- 
tion and  solidarity  are  heightened.  They  may  be  further  height- 
ened by  activity  characteristic  of  the  internal  pattern.    Affective 
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activity  including  ritualistic  expression,  which  reaffirms  common 
norms,  sentiments  and  beliefs  intensifies  solidarity,  and  is  bound- 
ary maintaining  to  the  degree  that  it  facilitates  system  identifica- 
tion and  sustains  the  interaction  pattern.  Boundary  maintaining 
activity  characteristic  of  both  the  external  and  internal  patterns, 
such  as  waging  a  war,  may  be  expected  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
shift  in  the  relative  values  of  the  articulated  elements  as  well  as  a 
restructuring  of  the  primacy  of  the  items  comprising  the  elements, 
such  as  the  submergence  of  previously  held  goals,  the  de-emphasis 
of  previously  held  sentiments,  and  so  on.  Boundary  maintenance, 
like  the  other  comprehensive  processes,  is  thus  analytically  sepa- 
rate from  the  elements  and  their  articulating  processes,  but  its 
actual  functioning  is  always  expressed  in  terms  of  the  processually 
articulated  elements. 

The  various  categories  into  which  boundary  maintenance  de- 
vices fall  suggest  their  wide  array.  They  may  be  primarily  physi- 
cal, as  political  boundaries,  prison  walls,  zoning  restrictions,  or 
prescribed  use  or  non-use  of  facihties;  or  they  may  be  primarily 
social,  as  are  the  life  styles  of  social  classes  or  the  preference  for 
endogamy.  They  may  be  spontaneously  or  unconsciously  applied, 
as  in  the  family  display  of  company  manners;  or  they  may  be 
planned  and  rationally  applied,  as  in  the  travel  restrictions  im- 
posed extensively  by  totalitarian  states  and  less  extensively  by 
democratic  societies.  They  may  be  expressed  in  group  contraction 
as  in  the  casting  out  of  deviants;  or  they  may  be  reflected  in  group 
expansion,  as  in  the  uniting  of  parallel  labor  unions,  as  similar 
groups  find  boundary  maintenance  facilitated  by  joint  effort.  The 
latter  classification  obviously  has  significance  for  the  process  of 
systemic  finkage  which  in  many  respects  is  a  corollary  of  boundary 
maintenance. 

Systemic  linkage.  Systemic  linkage  may  be  defined  as  the 
process  whereby  one  or  more  of  the  elements  of  at  least  two  social 
systems  is  articulated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  systems  in 
some  ways  and  on  some  occasions  may  be  viewed  as  a  single 
unit.^^  The  convergence  of  ends  is  common  in  systemic  linkage, 
but  norms,  sentiments,  status-roles  and  other  elements  may  be  in- 
volved. Whereas  the  process  of  boundary  maintenance  refers  to 
the  limits  set  upon  intergroup  contact  the  process  of  systemic  link- 
age refers  to  the  organizational  arrangements  for  group  interde- 
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pendencies.  Without  boundary  maintenance,  social  groups  would 
be  indistinguishable  among  a  mass  of  individuals  and  interaction 
would  be  haphazard;  without  systemic  linkage  an  unthinkable 
parochialism  would  deny  to  groups  any  form  of  contact  outside 
their  own  boundaries.  While  neither  extreme  actually  exists, 
Gesellschaft-like  groups  tend  to  place  a  higher  evaluation  on  sys- 
temic linkage  and  a  relatively  lower  evaluation  on  boundary  main- 
tenance than  do  Gemeinschaft-like  groups. 

However,  even  closed  groups  with  high  levels  of  boundary 
maintenance  are  sometimes  exposed  to  some  outside  contacts, 
such  as  those  involved  in  the  filling  of  needs  for  goods  and  services. 
To  achieve  systemic  linkage  at  the  same  time  that  boundaries  are 
maintained,  the  contacts  may  be  made  the  responsibility  of  vari- 
ous institutionalized  liaison  status-roles  in  which  the  incumbents 
act  as  living  links  between  the  groups  engaged  in  the  exchange. 
If  the  groups  involved  in  the  exchange  are  conceptualized  as  social 
systems  and  the  interaction  conceptualized  by  means  of  the  pro- 
cessually  articulated  elements,  the  two  systems  are  revealed  as 
being  united  on  some  occasions  by  convergence  of  ends,  the  at- 
taining of  which  is  mediated  by  status-role.  Two  families  similarly 
conceptualized  as  separate  social  systems  are  linked  by  converg- 
ences particularly  of  status-roles  and  also  of  sentiments  and  ends 
by  symbolic  relations  according  to  the  institutionalized  pattern  of 
marriage. 

Whole  organizations  sometimes  have  the  sole  function  of  sys- 
temic linkage.  National  boundary  commissions,  boards  of  interna- 
tional trade,  water  resource  commissions  and  interstate  port 
authorities,  for  example,  may  be  conceptualized  as  social  systems, 
the  ends  of  which  are  effective  linkage  in  specified  activities  be- 
tween two  or  more  political  states.  As  the  political  states  are 
similarly  conceptualized  as  social  systems,  convergence  of  some 
aspects  of  knowledge,  ends,  facilities,  power,  sanctions  and  the  ap- 
propriate articulating  processes  may  be  observed,  mediated  by 
dual-natured  status-roles  the  expectancies  of  which  originate  in 
the  linking  social  system  as  well  as  in  those  so  linked. 

There  are  many  types  and  forms  of  systemic  linkage  especially 
in  directed  change.  For  example,  when  a  family  borrows  money 
from  a  bank  or  a  governmental  agency,  systemic  linkage  is  estab- 
lished  between   the   two   units   and   the    symboHc   relation    of 
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debtor  and  creditor  expresses  this  linkage.  To  understand  a  social 
system  it  is  always  necessary  to  know  how  it  is  linked  to  other  sys- 
tems and  to  any  larger  system  of  which  it  may  be  a  part.  To  un- 
derstand social  change  it  is  necessary  to  understand  how  agents 
of  change  link  themselves  to  the  target  systems  which  are 
changed. "^^  Political  scientists  who  are  interested  in  social  action 
through  pressure  or  interest  groups  use  the  term  "access"  in  much 
the  same  sense  as  the  concept  systemic  linkage  is  employed  here.^^ 
The  term  systemic  linkage  has  the  advantage  over  the  political 
scientists'  "access"  and  the  cultural  anthropologists'  "accultura- 
tion" of  indicating,  or  allowing  for  the  indication  of,  the  specific 
elements  and  elemental  processes  involved. 

Donald  Young  has  outlined  the  systemic  linkage  of  the  socio- 
logical profession  with  such  practicing  professions  as  those  in- 
volved in  health,  social  work,  and  law.  Sociologists  who  "intern" 
with  the  practicing  professionals  in  these  fields  and  others  such  as 
agriculture  link  the  various  sociological  systems  to  the  systems  of 
practicing  professionals.  That  sociologists  who  become  such  "liv- 
ing hnks"  need  not  lose  their  identity  as  sociologists  but  can  also 
derive  satisfaction  from  the  relationship  if  appropriate  status-roles 
are  institutionalized  to  promote  systemic  linkage  is  adequately 
demonstrated,'^*' 

The  two  processes,  boundary  maintenance  and  systemic  link- 
age, especially  as  applied  to  sub-systems,  parallel  one  of  Merton's 
group  properties,  "potential  of  fission  or  unity  of  a  group."  ^^  Col- 
lectivities may  splinter,  as  have  various  political  and  religious 
groups;  but  such  splintering  may  result  in  more  uniformity  in 
behefs,  ends,  and  norms  within  groups.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
possible  for  sub-groups  to  form  larger  units  through  systemic 
linkage.  Which  of  these  two  apparently  opposing  processes  will 
gain  priority  and  under  what  conditions  is  not  generally  known. 

Socialization.  Socialization  is  the  process  through  which  the 
social  and  cultural  heritage  is  transmitted.^'  Through  socializa- 
tion each  newborn  baby  learns  the  skills,  beliefs,  ends,  and  norms 
of  the  society  into  which  he  is  born;  he  internalizes  the  interaction 
and  expectancy  patterns  which  make  status-roles  and  the  ele- 
ments of  power  and  rank  operative  in  society.  The  interaction  in- 
volved in  the  process  of  socialization  results  in  the  fonnation  of 
the  personality.    As  Merton  writes,   socialization  "involves   the 
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acquisition  of  attitudes  and  values,  of  skills  and  behavior  patterns 
making  up  social  roles  established  in  the  social  structure.  .  ,  .  The 
process  continues,  at  varying  rates,  throughout  the  life  cycle."  ^^ 
In  his  discussion  of  the  socialization  of  the  student  physician  the 
importance  of  "teaching  of  phvsician-patient  relationships  by  fac- 
ulty members  who  serve  as  role  models  for  students"  is  stressed. *^'^ 
Parsons  introduces  into  his  discussion  of  socialization  the  concept 
of  "socializee,"  as  a  status-role.  The  socializee  is  socialized  in  in- 
teraction of  a  "double  contingency"  or  a  "complementary"  nature 
with  parents,  teachers,  bosses,  colleagues,  and  others  throughout 
life.  Through  taking  the  role  of  the  other  in  the  sense  used  by 
Mead,  the  socializee  as  son  or  daughter,  while  interacting  with  the 
parent,  internalizes  the  status-role  of  parent.  In  a  similar  manner 
he  is  socialized  into  potential  incumbency  of  the  other  status-roles 
of  society.  It  has  been  suggested  that  socialization  for  the  incum- 
bency of  status-roles  in  a  bureaucracy  with  its  Gesellschaft-like 
aflfective  neutrality  can  only  be  accomplished  after  status-roles, 
characterized  by  afifectivity,  such  as  those  of  son  or  daughter,  have 
been  internalized.^"  The  communication  of  sentiment  enables  the 
socializee  in  given  status-roles  to  manifest  appropriate  feelings 
toward  object  status-roles  such  as  those  held  by  members  of  vari- 
ous ethnic,  class,  kin,  and  other  systems.  The  various  status-roles 
important  to  systemic-linkage  are  internalized  from  both  the  posi- 
tion of  subject  and  object  through  socialization. 

Merton  has  found  the  concept  "anticipatory  socialization"  use- 
ful in  analyzing  the  manner  in  which  reference  groups  and  indi- 
viduals may  be  functional  in  preparing  for  changes  in  membership 
groups.  Howard  Becker  has  found  a  kind  of  retrospective  sociali- 
zation important.  In  this  form  "a  host  of  departed  worthies,  'ac- 
tively' participate  in  socialization."  Insofar  as  "departed  ancestors 
.  .  .  are  .  .  .  extolled,  a  very  great  deal  of  the  past  may  remain 
to  work  on  the  present."  "^ 

Social  Control.  Social  control  is  the  process  by  which  deviancy 
is  either  eliminated  or  somehow  made  compatible  with  the  func- 
tioning of  the  social  groups.^-  Of  the  elements  and  processes 
which  have  been  discussed  those  most  closely  related  to  social 
control  are  norms,  power,  and  sanctions.'^^  Other  processes  insti- 
tutionalize it  by  establishing  certain  status-roles  in  which  deviancy 
is  permitted  at  least  for  a  time.^^  Such  a  status-role  is  that  of  the 
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sick  person.  Psychiatrists,  clinical  psychologists,  and  doctors 
through  the  supportive  action  of  friends  and  relatives  employ 
many  mechanisms  to  restore  the  deviant  to  "normalcy."  Parsons 
has  observed  the  importance  of  establishing  support  wliich,  at  a 
later  stage,  may  be  used  as  a  lever  for  the  manipulation  of  rew^ards 
and  the  "denial  of  reciprocity"  in  breaking  a  "vicious  circle"  in  the 
development  of  deviancy.  A  similar  process  of  "involvement"  is 
frequently  used  by  agents  of  change.  The  change  agent  may  de- 
velop a  strategy  whereby  he  establishes  confidence  in  himself  and 
extends  his  influence.  This  degree  of  dependency  upon  him  may 
later  be  used  as  a  sort  of  lever  to  urge  change  upon  the  object. 

Institutionalization.  Institutionalization  is  the  process  through 
which  organizations  are  given  structure  and  social  action  and  in- 
teraction are  made  predictable.  It  is  a  global  master  process  which 
patterns  knowing,  feeling,  achieving,  evaluating,  ranking,  con- 
trolling, and  sanctioning  through  the  elements  and  their  articulat- 
ing processes  as  well  as  the  master  processes.  It  may  involve  all 
the  other  elements  and  processes.  Of  particular  importance  in  in- 
stitutionalization are  the  elements,  norms,  and  sentiments,  and 
their  respective  articulating  processes— evaluation  and  the  com- 
munication of  sentiment.  A  given  mechanism  such  as  the  state 
medical  board  examinations  for  physicians  may  be  said  to  be 
institutionalized  when  there  is  conformity  to  the  procedures  and 
when  deviancy  results  in  moral  indignation.  When  the  pertinent 
society  or  public  has  legitimized  the  mechanism  or  procedures  as 
rightful  it  has  been  institutionalized.  The  processes  of  evaluation 
and  communication  of  sentiment  are  obviously  crucial  in  legiti- 
mation. 

"Institutionalization  is  a  matter  of  degree,  not  of  absolute 
presence  or  absence."  ^^  Durkheim  noted  conditions  of  institu- 
tionalization in  which  individual  personalities  were  so  completely 
integrated  and  absorbed  into  certain  social  systems  that  if  certain 
norms  were  not  met  those  responsible  for  the  failure  were  ex- 
pected to  and  actually  did  take  their  own  lives,  a  type  of  suicide 
called  altruistic.  This  held,  for  example,  for  ofiicers  in  the  Prussian 
Army.  At  the  other  extreme  a  condition  called  anomie  or  "under- 
institutionalization"  can  exist  in  which  persons  are  provided  with 
no  effective  norms  to  guide  them,  no  meaningful  status-roles,  no 
sanctions,  and  other  elements  to  standardize  behavior.   In  a  con- 
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dition  of  anomie  suicide  rates  are  characteristically  high,  since  the 
individual  has  little  by  way  of  goals  to  live  for  or  norms  to  live 
by/^  These  might  be  called  "over-institutionalization"  and  "un- 
der-institutionalization";  the  results  of  the  process  of  institution- 
alization usually  fall  between  these  two  extremes. 

CONDITIONS  OF  SOCIAL  ACTION 

The  elements  and  processes  constitute  the  working  compo- 
nents, the  parts  and  articulating  functions,  of  the  social  system. 
Not  all  aspects  of  social  systems  are  encompassed  in  these  concepts 
but  the  components  as  presented  constitute  the  central  core  of  so- 
cial structure.  Some  components  are  partly  systemic;  that  is, 
partly  structured  and  partly  not.  Space,  time,  and  size  are  such 
components.  Both  space  and  time  are  to  a  certain  extent  utilized 
as  systemic  attributes,  as  facilities,  but  they  are  never  completely 
controlled  by  the  system's  members  and  are,  therefore,  arbitrarily 
classified  as  conditions. 

Territoriality.  The  setting  of  the  social  system  in  space  is 
called  its  territoriality.  Since  actors  are  biological  organisms  lim- 
ited in  energy  and  mobility  the  actors  of  all  social  systems  are 
influenced  by  spatial  considerations.  Territoriality  determines 
within  limits,  how  much  space  each  person  or  group  may  have,  the 
frequency  and  intensity  of  interaction  within  the  group  and  the 
probabilities  of  systemic  linkages  between  groups.  The  ranch 
family  that  lives  thirty  miles  from  its  nearest  neighbor  can  be  ex- 
pected to  manifest  difi^erent  systemic  attributes  in  these  respects 
than  the  family  that  lives  with  hundreds  of  others  in  a  single  block 
of  a  huge  city.  Agencies  responsible  for  such  services  as  health, 
welfare  and  education  find  that  territoriality  is  an  important  con- 
ditioning factor  in  the  dispensation  of  services.  As  regards  both 
interaction  and  systemic  linkage  as  they  are  affected  by  territori- 
ality, Robin  Williams  writes  "the  greater  the  functional  proximity 
of  individuals  in  physical  space,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  social 
interaction.  It  appears  that  this  is  true  even  in  the  presence  of 
quite  marked  prejudices."  ^^ 

Territoriality  as  a  condition  is  closely  related  to  boundary 
maintenance.  The  many  boundary  disputes  between  nations, 
some  leading  to  war,  and  similar  disputes  between  such  geograph- 
ical subdivisions  of  nations  as  states  and  minor  civil  divisions  all 
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attest  to  the  importance  of  space  and  its  relation  to  boundary 
maintenance.  To  the  extent  that  space  is  controlled  in  regard  to 
accessibility,  is  allocated  by  institutionalized  means,  and  is  utilized 
according  to  normative  prescriptions,  it  represents  a  facihty  to  the 
group  in  possession  at  the  moment,  and  at  the  same  time  is  a  con- 
dition of  action  to  the  groups  possessing  no  rights  to  a  given  space 
at  the  moment.  However,  space  is  rarely  regarded  in  the  long  run 
as  being  permanently  accessible  and  irrevocably  allocated  to  a 
particular  group,  nor  unchangeable  in  the  use  to  which  it  is  put. 
It  is  thus  always  a  prime  target  for  would-be  boundary  testers. 

Time.  Time  like  space  may  be  a  facility,  but  as  a  factor  in  ac- 
tion it  generally  is  inexorable  and  cannot  be  made  to  stand  still  or 
be  completely  controlled  by  man.  It  is,  therefore,  a  condition  of 
action.  Even  though  man  bridges  the  generations  through  the 
transmission  of  culture  in  a  manner  not  possible  among  other 
animals,  he  is  none  the  less  time-bound.  The  inability  of  social 
groups  to  control  time  accounts  in  part  at  least  for  patterns  of 
change.  The  systemic  phases  of  primacy  of  external  and  internal 
patterns  in  systems  are  treated  briefly  below.  All  social  systems 
fluctuate  on  various  dimensions  in  time.  Perhaps  the  most  ambi- 
tious study  of  the  fluctuations  of  social  and  cultural  systems  in- 
cluding the  evalution  of  time  is  that  of  Sorokin,  who  sees  the 
"watch-time  category  [as]  the  supreme  ruler  of  our  mentality, 
action,  life."  This,  and  such  evaluations  as  "Time  is  money"  are 
seen  as  characteristic  of  the   Sensate-temporalistic  mentality.'^^ 

In  directed  social  change  one  of  the  most  crucial  considera- 
tions in  strategy  is  the  sequence  of  events  and  resultant  receptiv- 
ity. As  the  change  agent  tries  to  link  its  program  to  the  target 
system  a  mistake  in  timing,  of  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  wrong 
time,  may  result  in  failure.^^ 

Size.  Insofar  as  size  of  social  systems  is  not  controlled  by  the 
actors,  it  may  be  discussed  as  a  condition  of  social  action.  Al- 
though inventions  which  improve  men's  efficiency  in  the  use  of 
energy  tend  to  increase  the  size  of  certain  systems,  various  sub- 
systems in  different  organizations,  societies,  and  epochs  are  re- 
markably similar,^''  Romans  among  others  has  observed  that  as 
bureaucracies  are  formed  certain  units  or  "building  blocks"  are 
universally  more  or  less  the  same  size.  He  says,  "It  is  significant 
how  often  a  group  of  between  eight  and  a  dozen  persons  crops  up 
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under  the  supervision  of  a  single  leader  in  organizations  of  many 
dijfferent  kinds.  The  old-fashioned  squad  in  the  army  is  an  ex- 
ample." ^^ 

Ordinarily  the  number  of  actors  supervised  directly  by  one 
authority  is  not  less  than  four  or  five  or  more  than  20  or  30.^"  The 
structural-functional  significance  of  the  size  of  a  group  is  a  popular 
subject  for  research  in  the  study  of  small  groups.  The  triad  has 
received  much  attention  and  much  of  social  theory  is  based  upon 
the  diad.^^  Merton  has  stressed  the  importance  of  the  relative  size 
both  of  the  group  and  the  sub-group  in  relation  to  one  another. 
"For  example,  communities  which  have  the  same  relative  racial 
composition  say,  ten  per  cent  Negro  and  the  rest  white— will  have 
sociologically  different  situations,  depending  on  whether  the  abso- 
lute size  of  the  community  is  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  thousand."  ^^ 

He  also  mentions  the  problems  of  the  "big  fish  in  a  small  pond 
becoming  a  distinctly  small  fish  in  a  big  pond."  ^^  Such  considera- 
tions mean  that  size  cannot  be  controlled  at  will  by  actors  of  a 
system  and  must  be  considered  at  least  in  part  as  a  condition  of 
action  in  systems.  Sorokin  recognized  that  in  terms  of  operation, 
"There  seems  to  be  an  optimum  size  of  a  given  type  in  given  cir- 
cumstances. A  great  deviation  from  such  an  optimum  size  either 
in  the  direction  of  overgrowth  or  undergrowth,  seems  to  be  nega- 
tively correlated  with  the  longevity  of  the  institutions  of  the  same 
kind."  ^^  After  considering  patterns  and  fluctuations  of  the  size 
of  groups  he  concludes  that,  "It  is  improbable  that  any  of 
the  groups  could  grow  to  such  proportions  as  to  swallow  up  all  the 
groups  of  the  same  kind,  the  more  so  since  virtually  all  social 
groups  have  a  limited  life  span.  Having  reached  their  maximum 
possible  size,  sooner  or  later  they  decline  in  size,  disintegrate,  and 
eventually  disappear."  ^^  In  the  classical  work  on  stratification, 
Social  Mobility,  size  of  social  systems  and  their  heterogeneity  ( in 
race,  sex,  health,  age,  as  well  as  psychologically  and  socially)  are 
specified  as  the  key  determinants  of  the  pattern  and  level  of 
stratification.  Other  things  being  equal  "when  both  of  these  fac- 
tors increase,  the  stratification  tends  to  increase  still  more;  and 
vice  versa."  ^^ 

The  number  of  specialized  status-roles  and  work  teams  is  re- 
la-ted  to  the  size  of  community  (Essay  2).    Structural-functional 
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studies  of  size  of  system  as  related  to  the  various  elements  and 
processes  abound. ^^ 

Sorokin  lists  size— the  "number  of  human  agents  of  the  system" 
—as  the  first  of  the  five  elements  responsible  for  the  power  of  a 
group.^°  Size  may  be  a  determining  factor  in  a  show-down  in  a 
power  struggle.  Its  contribution  to  power  is  determined,  however, 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  elements  are  articulated  through  both 
the  special  and  master  processes. 

Whether  the  internal  or  the  external  pattern  of  a  social  system 
receives  primary  emphasis  is  very  frequently  a  function  of  size. 
To  attain  maximum  returns  from  the  division  of  labor  and  the 
application  of  technology  from  the  external  pattern,  the  system 
may  of  necessity  be  large.  To  be  normatively  integrated  large 
systems  must  be  equipped  with  authority  structures  that  give 
primacy  to  the  external  pattern.  Although  small  groups  may  make 
minimal  use  of  an  external  pattern  and  function  in  a  Gemein- 
schaft-like  manner,  making  relationships  ends  in  themselves,  it  is 
diflRcult  for  large  groups  to  do  so.  Large  groups  tend  to  give  rela- 
tively greater  emphasis  to  the  external  pattern. 

PATTERN  DIFFERENTIATION 

An  organization  may  be  viewed  in  terms  of  the  nature  of  the 
social  relations  and  interaction  necessary  to  adjust  to  its  environ- 
ment or  to  wrest  from  its  environment  the  essentials  for  existence 
and  survival.  Independent  scientists  have  repeatedly  observed 
that  a  given  collective  of  individuals  interacting  within  a  given 
social  system  evince  differentiated  patterns  of  relations,  deter- 
mined by  the  conditions  of  the  situation  and/or  the  functions  of 
the  relations  for  the  system.  One  discernible  pattern  of  relations 
will  here  be  examined  under  the  heading  "external";  another  cor- 
relate pattern,  under  the  heading  "internal."  The  actors  of  a  sys- 
tem may  call  into  play  predominantly  either  the  external  or  the 
internal  pattern,  but  in  certain  predictable  situations,  evoke  the 
opposite  pattern  of  relations. 

The  external  pattern.  A  pattern  of  interaction  which  dis- 
plays the  relations  necessary  for  the  group's  adjustment  to  its 
environment  and  for  the  attainment  of  its  goals  is  an  external  pat- 
tern.''^ In  this  pattern  the  most  important  structural-functional 
categories  with  their  elements  and  processes  are  1)   achieving, 
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with  end,  goal  or  objective  as  an  element  and  goal-attaining  activ- 
ity as  process;  and  2)  controlling  with  power  as  an  element  and 
decision-making  and  its  initiation  into  action  as  process.  The 
structural-functional  heading,  knowing,  is  also  important  for  this 
pattern.  Some  elements  and  processes  are  variable  for  both  the 
external  and  internal  patterns  and  account  for  the  differences  in 
the  two.  Thus  norm  as  an  element  and  evaluation  as  a  process  are 
central  to  both  patterns,  but  give  to  the  external  pattern  its  Gesell- 
schaft-like,  rational,  and  instrumental  nature. 

The  more  difficult  or  rugged  the  environment  the  more  impor- 
tant it  becomes  that  activities  be  coordinated.^"  Riecken  and 
Homans  have  demonstrated  that  the  actors  who  control  the  ex- 
ternal pattern,  often  called  task  leaders,  are  more  frequently  ac- 
corded respect  than  love  or  liking  by  fellow  members.'''^  Bales  has 
indicated  that,  as  groups  attempt  to  achieve  objectives,  at  least 
two  leadership  status-roles  are  differentiated— the  task  leader  who 
implements  goals  and  instrumental  activity  and  is,  therefore,  im- 
portant to  the  external  system,  and  the  more  popular  leader  who 
functions  as  an  integrator  of  the  system.^*  If  a  popular  or  "socio- 
metric"  leader  becomes  a  task  leader,  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  revert 
to  the  status-role  of  popular  leader.  "Each  instrumental-adaptive 
act  which  brings  the  group  nearer  its  goal  disturbs  the  equilibrium 
of  the  group  and  creates  tension."  ^^  The  top  man  in  the  external 
system  is  perceived  by  fellow  members  as  "source  of  their  ten- 
sions" and  may  be  disliked.  However  he  "is  valued  because  he 
brings  the  group  to  one  of  its  goals."  ^^  Task  leaders,  therefore, 
have  high  prestige  and  rank  but  must  have  "ability  to  withstand 
hostihty  and  disagreement."  ^'^  Riecken  and  Homans  advance  the 
interesting  hypothesis  that  in  the  external  pattern  the  inhibition 
on  liking  of  authority  figures  creates  a  "fund"  of  sentiment  which 
may  flow  to  equals. ^^  No  doubt  part  of  the  well  known  stress  ex- 
perienced by  incumbents  of  such  status-roles  as  foremen  in  fac- 
tories or  departmental  heads  in  universities  results  from  the 
expectation  that  they  will  articulate  both  the  external  and  internal 
patterns  at  least  on  occasion.^^  In  the  manifesting  of  the  external 
pattern  tension  must  be  managed,  sanctions  applied,  facilities 
used,  status-roles  allocated,  and  action  whether  technical  or  politi- 
cal tends  to  be  based  upon  rationally  effective  cognitive  mapping 
and  validation. 
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The  internal  pattern.  The  internal  pattern  is  a  pattern  of  inter- 
action which  consists  of  those  relations  that  focus  upon  the  ex- 
pression of  sentiments  of  system  members  toward  one  another.^''" 
Among  the  structural-functional  categories  with  their  elements 
and  processes  as  shown  in  Figure  1,  the  primary  one  is  feeling 
with  sentiment  as  an  element  and  communication  of  sentiment  as 
process.  This  is  the  most  crucial,  although  there  are  others  that 
are  important.  In  the  internal  pattern,  influence  and  informal 
ranking,  including  the  part  of  the  status-role  not  necessarily  in- 
volving authority,  as  well  as  evaluation  of  actors  are  often  opera- 
tive. This  stands  in  contrast  to  the  authority  component  of 
status-role  so  important  in  the  external  pattern.  The  knowing  ac- 
tivity in  the  internal  pattern  differs  too  from  that  activity  in  the 
external  pattern.  Actors  in  the  external  pattern  specialize  in 
knowledge  of  techniques,  skills  and  physical  data  and  validate 
their  knowledge  by  rational  empirical  tests;  the  actors  in  the  in- 
ternal pattern  excel  in  knowledge  of  other  actors  and  validate 
their  knowledge  by  continuing  affective,  particularistic  interaction. 

Internal  vs.  external  patterns  and  related  differentiations.  The 
differentiation  of  patterns  of  interaction  is  obviously  an  analytical 
process.  By  looking  at  social  action  and  interaction  from  a  partic- 
ular point  of  view  there  may  be  observed  the  external  and  internal 
patterns  which  are  manifested  in  all  concrete  social  action  en- 
gaged in  by  social  organizations.  Pursuing  the  same  line  of  anal- 
ysis, these  patterns  may  be  further  differentiated  with  resultant 
refined  precision  in  the  observance  of  social  interaction.  There 
follows  a  brief  description  of  the  interrelations  between  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  patterns,  followed  by  additional  differentiations 
which  analyses  have  revealed. 

The  two  patterns,  the  external  and  internal,  represent  selec- 
tions from  the  structural-functional  whole  which  comprises  a 
given  social  system.  Homans  indirectly  touches  upon  this  selec- 
tivity: 

In  the  external  system  [pattern]  the  sentiments  being  expressed  are 
those  a  person  brings  to  the  group  from  his  life  outside  the  group, 
whereas  in  the  internal  system  the  sentiments— favorable  or  unfavor- 
able attitudes  toward  other  members  of  the  group— are  generated  or 
released  in  a  person  by  his  experience  within  the  group.^^^ 
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Riecken  and  Homans  write: 

As  internal  rewards  ( satisfactions  stemming  from  a  member's  rank  and 
his  interaction )  decrease,  external  rewards  ( gains  realized  by  achieving 
the  group  task)  must  be  increased  in  order  to  keep  the  member  in  the 
group  and  at  work  on  the  task  (barring,  of  course,  the  use  of  external 
constraints  or  punishment  to  accomplish  these  ends).^*'^ 

Seldom  are  all  relationships  or  activities  of  an  organization 
solely  directed  toward  adaptation  or  goal  attainment.  As  Homans 
has  written: 

We  shall  not  go  far  wrong  if,  for  the  moment,  we  think  of  the  external 
system  as  group  behavior  that  enables  the  group  to  survive  in  its  en- 
vironment and  think  of  the  internal  system  as  group  behavior  that  is 
an  expression  of  the  sentiments  toward  one  another  developed  by 
the  members  of  the  group  in  the  course  of  their  life  together.^*^^ 

In  the  life  of  most  groups  engaged  in  goal  attaining  or  adaptive 
activity  periods  of  intense  action  in  which  the  external  pattern 
has  primacy  are  followed  by  periods  of  activity  in  which  the  in- 
ternal pattern  has  primacy  in  a  sort  of  systolic-diastolic  sequence 
not  unlike  the  sequence  of  work  and  rest  or  sleep  in  the  biologic 
organism.  These  phases  in  social  systems  are  Gesellschaft-like 
and  Gemeinschaft-like  sequences.  This  is  recognized  by  Parsons 
who  writes  that  the  system-integrative  and  the  instrumental  norms 
"very  closely  characterize  what  in  much  sociological  literature 
have  been  thought  of  as  polar  types  of  institutional  structure,  the 
best  known  version  of  which  perhaps  has  been  the  Gemeinschaft- 
Gesellschaft  dichotomy  of  Toennies."  ^"^  The  following  model  as 
presented  by  Parsons  and  Bales  by  way  of  analogy  indicates  the 
relationship  and  nature  of  the  external  and  internal  patterns: 

We  might  perhaps  use  the  metaphor  of  a  ship  driving  at  high  speed 
through  sea.  Not  only  does  the  ship  make  progress  through  the  water 
in  the  direction  of  its  goal,  but  this  process  creates  new  structures  in 
the  body  of  water,  i.e.,  "waves"  on  both  sides  of  the  bow.  Because  of  the 
piling  up  of  water  in  these  waves  the  pressure  against  the  sides  of 
the  ship  is  greater  than  it  would  be  were  it  standing  still  and  this  is  true 
on  both  sides  of  the  initial  source  of  disturbance.  Our  suggestion  is  that 
a  system  of  action  cannot  "drive"  toward  a  goal  without  creating  in- 
creased pressure  both  in  the  adaptive  context  and  in  the  integrative. 
Without  such  pressure  toward  a  goal  there  would  be  no  differentiation. 
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But  the  distinction  between  adaptive  and  integrative  exigencies  of  the 
system  forms  the  basic  axis  on  which  differentiation  takes  place  when 
it  occurs. ^"^ 

The  analytical  distinctions  revealed  in  the  above  metaphor  are 
further  illustrated  as  they  are  applied  to  well-known  social  groups. 
Collectivities  such  as  families  or  friendship  groups  which  are  often 
described  as  Gemeinschaft-like  and  as  having  strong  internal  pat- 
terns also  manifest  external  patterns  in  goal  attaining  or  adaptive 
activities.  The  articulation  of  authority  which  is  important  in  the 
external  patterns  of  such  collectivities  may  frequently  deteraiine 
who  will  interact  in  the  internal  pattern  and  consequently  who 
will  intermarry  or  become  members  of  friendship  groups. ^'^'^  Robin 
Williams  has  noted  the  "rapid  oscillation  between  the  two  inter- 
laced structures,  between  the  formal-centralized  and  informal- 
local  emphases,"  (called  external  and  internal  patterns  in  the 
present  volume )  which  transpires  in  bureaucracies  as  they  become 
larger  and  more  complex, ^"^  Since  "the  oscillations  will  not  be 
random"  ^"^  it  becomes  the  job  of  the  social  scientist  to  predict 
their  nature  and  advent.  Whether  social  systems  are  viewed  from 
the  vantage  point  of  the  social  scientist  or  the  administrator  the 
differentiation  of  patterns  of  this  type  appears  to  be  of  crucial 
importance. 

The  best  known  extension  of  Homans'  external-internal  differ- 
entiation is  that  of  Parsons  who  observes  in  both  the  external  and 
internal  types  an  instioimental  or  non-instrumental  variation. 

Instrumental  vs.  non-instrumental  pattern  differentiation.  So- 
cial systems  which  give  primacy  to  the  external  pattern  as  well  as 
those  which  give  primacy  to  the  internal  pattern  may  be  differen- 
tiated on  various  bases.  Parsons  has  stressed  the  instrumental-con- 
summatory  axis  of  differentiation.  Thus  external  patterns  which 
"specialize  with  reference  to  the  mediation  of  relations  between 
the  system  and  the  situation  external  to  it,"  may  be  differentiated 
and  attention  focused  upon  those  in  wliich  the  instiamiental  pat- 
tern has  primacy. ^°^  In  terms  of  the  PAS  Model  ( Figure  1 ) ,  em- 
phasis in  the  external-instrumental  pattern  is  upon  the  utilization 
of  facilities  for  adaptive  and  productive  means.  Attention  may 
likewise  be  focused  upon  those  external  patterns  in  which  the  con- 
summatory  pattern  has  primacy.  In  terms  of  the  PAS  Model  em- 
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phasis  in  the  external-consummatory  pattern  is  upon  the  goal 
attaining  processes  with  reference  to  the  environment.  In  this  dif- 
ferentiation //  action  is  the  focus  of  attention,  norms  of  universal- 
ism  and  specificity  will  characterize  the  external-instrumental 
pattern;  whereas,  norais  of  aftectivity  and  performance  will  char- 
acterize the  external-consummatory  pattern  as  Parsons  uses  this 
diflPerentiation.  If  the  focus  of  attention  is  on  facilities,  their  utili- 
zation for  adapting  to  the  environment  and  for  non-consummatory 
production  will  receive  the  chief  emphasis  in  the  external-instru- 
mental pattern;  whereas,  their  use  for  consummatory  purposes  in 
adjusting  to  the  environment  will  have  primacy  in  the  external- 
consummatory  pattern.  This  may  perhaps  be  illustrated  by  action 
in  warfare.  During  the  heat  of  battle  while  the  external-instru- 
mental pattern  has  primacy  (or,  on  the  PAS  Model,  emphasis 
upon  utilization  of  facilities  for  adaptive  purposes  prevails)  a 
given  battalion  may  follow  norms  which  stress  "instrimiental  con- 
siderations for  the  system  as  a  whole  relative  to  its  external 
situation."  ^'^^  After  the  battle  is  over  and  while  the  spoils  of  battle 
or  other  "resources"  are  utilized  according  to  the  prevailing  norms, 
the  external-consummatory  pattern  prevails  ( or  goal  attaining  ac- 
tivity on  the  PAS  Model)  "in  which  consummatory  interests  for 
the  system  as  such  in  relation  to  the  situation  external  to  it  ( goal- 
attainment)  constitute  the  primary  reference."  ^^^ 

Internal  patterns  may  also  be  diflFerentiated  on  various  bases. 
Parsons  differentiates  them  on  an  instrumental-consummatory 
axis.  The  actors  in  those  internal  patterns  which  have  instrumen- 
tal primacy  use  facilities  or  resources  in  boundary  maintenance 
and  tension  management  to  maintain  patterns  and  to  preserve  sub- 
systems. For  those  internal  patterns  in  which  the  consummatory 
pattern  has  primacy,  integration  of  the  whole  system  may  be  fur- 
thered by  communication  of  sentiment  and  other  expressive  ac- 
tivities. 

The  "halo  effect"  in  disaster  as  discussed  in  Essay  3  may  be 
considered  in  reference  to  the  internal-consummatory  and  in- 
ternal-instrumental patterns.  After  the  privations  brought  on  by 
disaster  have  been  alleviated  and  the  great  activity  involved  in 
rescue  and  rehabilitation  work  has  passed  its  crest  there  results  an 
upsurging  of  sentiments  and  a  great  outpouring  of  affection  among 
members  of  the  disrupted  svstem  in  which  many  distinctions  such 
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as  those  of  stratification  are  ignored.  The  expressive  activity  of 
collectivities  including  whole  communities  may  at  first  be  classi- 
fied as  internal-consummatory  during  the  period  when  the  "halo 
effect"  is  at  its  height.  However,  those  mechanisms  or  "resources" 
necessary  for  the  permanence  of  expectancy  patterns  are  not  yet 
institutionalized.  The  internal-instrumental  pattern  which  may 
develop  later  provides  this  institutionalization  so  that  patterns 
may  be  maintained  and  tensions  managed  on  a  sustained  and  pre- 
dictable basis.  To  employ  another  example,  cults  and  sects  with 
charismatic  leaders  as  discussed  in  Essays  4  and  5  may  give  pri- 
macy to  the  internal-consummatory  pattern  in  inter-member  rela- 
tions. As  the  charisma  is  routinized  the  internal-instrumental 
pattern  may  gain  in  importance.  As  the  examples  illustrate,  the 
internal-consummatory  and  the  internal-instrumental  patterns 
both  involve  sentiment;  the  actors  in  the  former  give  primacy  to 
the  communication  of  sentiment,  supportive  to  the  integration  of 
the  whole  group;  those  of  the  latter  emphasize  boundary  mainte- 
nance and  tension  management,  supportive  to  pattern  mainte- 
nance and  sub-system  preservation.  (On  the  PAS  Model 
integration  of  the  whole  system  is  supported  by  communication 
of  sentiment,  utilization  of  facilities  for  expressive  and  integrative 
purposes,  and  systemic  linkage;  sub-systems  are  preserved  and 
patterns  maintained  through  the  processes  of  tension  manage- 
ment, utilization  of  facilities  for  boundary  maintenance,  socializa- 
tion, and  institutionalization  and  boundary  maintenance  as  ex- 
hibited in  most  of  the  elemental  processes. ) 

If  the  system  under  analysis  is  a  society,  the  external-instru- 
mental pattern  and  adaptive  functions  are  carried  on  by  the  econ- 
omy which  in  empirical  terms  includes  such  organizations  as 
factories  and  other  productive  concerns.  The  extemal-consumma- 
tory  pattern  or  goal  attainment  functions  are  carried  on  by  the 
"polity"  or  in  empirical  terms  "the  government  [which]  in  complex 
societies,  mobilizes  goods  and  services  for  the  attainment  of  spe- 
cific goals  of  the  total  society  regarded  as  a  single  social  sys- 
tem." ^^-  The  internal-consummatory  pattern  and  integrative 
functions  provides  solidarity  and  morale  and  may  on  the  empirical 
level  involve  some  religious  leaders,  journalists,  courts,  lawyers, 
and  judges.  The  internal-instrumental  pattern  in  which  pattern 
maintenance  is  provided  in  empirical  terms  is  in  large  measure 
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supplied  by  such  organizations  as  families,  schools,  and  other  col- 
lectivities involved  in  socialization.  Famihes,  health  agencies,  and 
many  other  pluralities  also  manage  tension. 

Distinctions  among  these  various  patterns  are  useful  chiefly  as 
tools  of  analysis.  Thus  it  has  been  observed  that,  "The  tendency, 
in  primitive  and  so-called  backward  societies,  to  fuse  pattern- 
maintenance  [the  internal-instrumental  pattern  elaborated  above] 
and  adaptive  ('economic')  functions  [the  external-instrumental 
pattern  elaborated  above]  in  kinship  groups  is  one  of  the  basic 
reasons  for  economic  traditionalism  or  stagnation  in  such  societies 
.  .  .  The  fusion  of  the  polity  [the  extemal-consummatory  pattern 
elaborated  above]  and  the  economy  in  totalitarian  societies  means 
almost  inevitably  that  economic  production  [the  external-instru- 
mental pattern]  in  those  societies  is  subordinated  to  political 
purposes  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  our  own  society."  ^^^ 
Nevertheless  any  consideration  of  the  empirical  nature  of  any  or- 
ganization will  involve  all  the  patterns  mentioned.  In  analytical 
terms  it  may  be  observed  that  systems  which  give  primacy  to  the 
external-instrumental  pattern  are  Gesellschaft-like;  those  which 
give  primacy  to  the  internal-consummatory  pattern  are  Gemein- 
schaft-like. 

Notes 

1.  Social  action  for  Florian  Znaniecki  stressed  conscious  performances, 
"i.e.,  those  in  the  course  of  which  the  agent,  the  X  who  acts  (whoever  he 
may  be),  experiences  the  data  included  in  his  performance,  and  is  aware 
of  the  changes  which  he  is  producing."  Cultural  Sciences  (Urbana:  Uni- 
versity of  lUinois  Press,  1952),  p.  187. 

2.  Pitirim  A.  Sorokin,  Society,  Culture,  and  Personality:  Their  Structure 
and  Dynamics— A  System  of  General  Sociology  (New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1947),  p.  40. 

3.  Talcott  Parsons,  "The  Social  System:  A  General  Theory  of  Action,"  in 
Toward  a  Unified  Theory  of  Human  Behavior,  edited  by  Roy  R.  Grinker, 
(New  York:  Basic  Books,  1956),  pp.  55-56.  Here  Parsons  gives  Robert  R. 
Sears  credit  for  the  term,  "double  contingency." 

4.  Talcott  Parsons,  The  Social  System  (Glencoe,  Illinois:  The  Free  Press 
1951),  p.  58.  This  is  the  most  important  reference  for  the  concept,  social 
system.  In  the  present  volume,  the  terms  organization,  association,  agency, 
collectivity,  and  group  are  used  to  refer  to  social  units  composed  of  specific 
member  or  actor  status-roles  and  may  be  designated  as  concrete  empirical 
entities  such  as  Family  A  or  Athletic  Team  Y.  An  institution  is  defined  as  a 
patterned  set  of  expectancies  and  procedures  for  organizations  such  as  mar- 
riage for  the  family  or  certification  of  players  for  athletic  teams.    Any  or- 
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ganization  may  be  the  focus  of  several  institutions  and  an  institution  such  as 
private  property  may  apply  to  many  organizations.  Thus,  the  institution 
specifies  the  procedures  to  be  followed  by  actors  of  a  given  social  system. 

5.  Pitirim  A.  Sorokin,  Social  and  Cultural  Dynamics  (Boston:  Porter  Sar- 
gent Publisher,  1957),  p.  444. 

6.  In  delineating  the  social  system,  some  scholars  have  gone  beyond 
amount  and  type  of  interaction  to  specify  that  members  are  motivated  and 
that  action  is  normative.  Talcott  Parsons,  whose  name  is  perhaps  most  often 
associated  with  the  concept  of  social  system,  has  observed  that  in  bare  essen- 
tials it  consists  of  a  plurality  of  status-roles  played  by  actors  interacting  with 
one  another  in  a  situation  possessing  symbolic  and  physical  aspects;  actors 
who  are  concerned  with  optimizing  their  gratifications  and  minimizing  their 
deprivations;  actors  who  are  motivated;  whose  relations  to  their  total  situa- 
tions, inclusive  of  one  another,  are  defined  and  mediated  in  terms  of  a  shared 
and  structured  set  of  symbols.  Talcott  Parsons,  The  Social  System,  op.  cit., 
pp.  5-6.  See  also  Talcott  Parsons  and  Edward  A.  Shils,  (eds.).  Toward  a 
General  Theory  of  Action  (Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
1951),  p.  5. 

7.  Societies  whether  primitive  bibes,  nations  in  peace  time,  or  several 
nations  engaged  in  war  against  a  common  enemy  are  social  systems.  How- 
ever, not  all  primitive  groups,  nations,  or  groups  of  warring  nations  are  so- 
cieties. Marion  Levy's  definition  of  society  is  suitable  for  our  purpose: 
A  society  is  a  system  of  action  in  operation  that  ( 1 )  involves  a  plurafity  of 
interacting  individuals  of  a  given  species  (or  group  of  species)  whose  actions 
are  primarily  oriented  to  the  system  concerned  and  who  are  recruited  at  least 
in  part  by  the  sexual  reproduction  of  members  of  the  plurality  involved,  (2) 
is  at  least  in  theory  self-sufficient  for  the  actions  of  this  plurality,  and  (3)  is 
capable  of  existing  longer  than  the  life  span  of  an  individual  of  the  type  (or 
types)  involved.  Maiion  J.  Levy,  Jr.,  The  Structure  of  Society  (Princeton, 
N.  J.:  Princeton  University  Press,  1952),  p.  113. 

8.  As  Howard  Becker  writes  "social  actions  in  their  'dynamic'  aspects 
are  social  processes;  in  their  'static'  aspects,  social  structures."  "Interpre- 
tive Sociology  and  Constructive  Typology,"  in  Georges  Gurvitch  and  Wilbert 
E.  Moore,  (eds.).  Twentieth  Century  Sociology  (New  York:  The  Philosophi- 
cal Library,  1945),  p.  78.  An  adequate  consideration  of  social  change  must 
differentiate  between  1)  "processes  of  change  of  the  system  itself  ...  re- 
sulting in  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  system,"  and  2)  "particular  proc- 
esses of  change  within  social  systems."  Talcott  Parsons,  The  Social  System, 
ibid.,  p.  480.  In  the  consideration  that  follows  the  "elemental"  processes 
are  ordinarily  most  pertinent  for  analysis  of  change  within  systems.  The 
"comprehensive  or  master"  processes,  especially  boundary  maintenance 
systemic  linkage  and  institutionalization,  are  important  for  the  analysis  of 
total  system  change.  Sorokin  has  perhaps  provided  the  most  comprehensive 
definition  and  description  of  process:  "By  process  is  meant  any  kind  of 
movement,  or  modification,  or  transformation,  or  alteration,  or  'evolution,' 
in  brief  any  change,  of  a  given  logical  subject  in  the  course  of  time,  whether 
it  be  a  change  in  its  place  in  space  or  a  modification  of  its  quantitative  or 
qualitative  aspects."  Original  in  italics.  Social  and  Cultural  Dynamics,  op. 
cit.,  p.  53.  Sorokin  says,  the  study  of  process  must  specify  the  unit  involved, 
the  time  and  spatial  relations  and  the  direction.    Parsons  has  developed 
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"Some  Comments  on  the  State  of  General  Theory  of  Action,"  American  Socio- 
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logical Review,  Vol.  15,  No.  2,  April,  1950,  p.  258.  These  functional  prob- 
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below. 

9.  Parsons  has  stated,  "a  general  theory  of  the  processes  of  change  of 
social  systems  is  not  possible  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,"  because 
there  is  insufficient  knowledge  "of  process  of  the  system."  (Quotation  in 
italics.)    The  Social  System,  op.  cit.,  p.  486. 

10.  Henry  W.  Riecken  and  George  C.  Homans,  "Psychological  Aspects 
of  Social  Structure,"  Handbook  of  Social  Psychology,  Gardner  Lindsey  (ed.) 
(Cambridge,  Mass.:  Addison- Wesley  Pub.  Co.,  1954),  p.  825.  (Brackets 
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11.  Pitirim  A.  Sorokin,  Social  and  Cultural  Dynamics,  op.  cit.,  p.  633. 

12.  Talcott  Parsons,  The  Social  System,  op.  cit.,  p.  486.  See  also  Wilbert 
E.  Moore,  "A  Note  on  the  Measurement  of  Social  Change,"  Social  Science 
Research  Council  Items,  Vol.  12,  No.  4,  December,  1958,  pp.  42  and  43  and 
"A  Reconsideration  of  the  Theory  of  Social  Change,"  Festschrift  for  Pitirim 
Sorokin,  tentative  title,  forthcoming.  Edited  by  Edward  A.  Tiryakian.  See 
also  Arthus  K.  Davis,  "Lessons  from  Sorokin,"  ibid. 
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Essay  2 

The  Division  of  Labor,  the 
Community,  and  Society 


The  present  essay  is  concerned  with  the  systemic  aspects  o£ 
work  teams,  communities,  and  societies,  and  the  interrelations  of 
these  systems.^  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  differences  in 
these  systems  in  so-called  underdeveloped  and  modern  industrial- 
ized and  urbanized  societies."  Figure  1  classifies  the  areas  and  the 
societies  of  the  world  into  those  that  are  "underdeveloped,"  "in- 
termediate," and  "developed."  Some  two-thirds  of  the  people  of 
the  world  live  in  underdeveloped  areas  and  must  contend  with  "a 
self-perpetuating  vicious  circle  of  poverty,  disease,  hunger,  ig- 
norance, and  lack  of  technological  skills  and  capital  to  improve 
their  lot."  ^  Table  1  indicates  for  the  societies  in  these  areas  some 
important  differences  which  can  largely  be  related  to  variations  in 
the  division  of  labor  and  in  the  technologies  within  the  collectivi- 
ties. As  underdeveloped  societies  industrialize,  shifting  patterns 
of  emphasis  among  the  systemic  elements  and  processes  are  dis- 
cernible.  Social  systems  persist  and  change. 

THE  GEMEINSCHAFT-GESELLSCHAFT  TYPOLOGY 

Certain  patterns  of  social  relations  tend  to  predominate  in 
underdeveloped,  nonindustrialized  societies;  others  appear  and 
have  primacy  in  highly  technological  societies.  This  theme  which, 
as  Sorokin  ■*  has  noted,  has  been  a  major  preoccupation  of  philos- 
ophers and  scholars  through  the  ages,  was  observed  and  explored 
with  insightful  clarity  by  Ferdinand  Toennies.^  In  the  nineteenth 
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and  early  twentieth  centuries,  Toennies  designated  as  Gemein- 
schaft  the  "social  order  which— being  based  upon  consensus  of 
wills— rests  on  harmony  and  is  developed  and  enobled  by  folk- 
ways, mores  and  religion";  he  gave  the  name  Gesellschaft  to  the 
"order  which— being  based  upon  a  union  of  rational  wills— rests  on 
convention  and  agreement,  is  safeguarded  by  political  legislation, 
and  finds  its  ideological  justification  in  public  opinion."  ^  In  the 
work  teams,  families,  communities,  societies  and  other  collec- 
tivities which  are  Gemeinschaft-like,  human  relations  are  ends  in 
themselves;  intimacy  and  sentiment  are  expected  among  the  ac- 
tors; norms  are  traditional  and  characterized  by  the  features  listed 
at  the  left  of  Figure  2.  In  the  Gesellschaft-like  associations,  rela- 
tions and  actors  are  used  instrumentally;  interaction  is  impersonal 
and  affectively  neutral;  actors  are  not  known  in  their  entirety  to 
each  other;  and  norms  are  rational  rather  than  traditional.  The 
constellations  of  characteristics  which  cluster  around  the  Gemein- 
schaft  and  Gesellschaft  poles  respectively,  as  shown  in  Figure  2, 
reveal  by  their  contrast  the  major  differences  in  interaction  as  it 
takes  place  in  the  two  ideal  types  of  social  systems.^  The  polar 
types  Gemeinschaft  and  Gesellschaft  are  not  to  be  confused  witli 
the  external  and  internal  patterns  of  interaction.  The  Gemein- 
schaft-like and  Gesellschaft-like  social  systems  both  exhibit  the 
external  pattern,  which  is  goal-directed  and  power-laden,  and 
the  internal  pattern,  which  is  sentiment-laden  and  expressive. 

TABLE  1 

Food  Supply,  Economic,  Health,  and  Educational  Indexes  for 
Underdeveloped,  Intermediate,  and  Developed  Areas 


Category  of 
Countries 

Calories 
per  Capita 

Income 
per  capita 

(U.S.  dollars 
equivalent 

per  annum) 

Industrial 
Investment 
per  Worker 

(Index  := 
100) 

Physicians 

per 
100,000 

Life         Illiteracy 
Expectancy        (in 
at  Birth       percent) 

Underdeveloped  . 
Intermediate   .  .  .  , 
Developed     

.   2,150 
,  .   2,760 
,  .   3,040 

$  41 
154 
461 

11 

39 
100 

17 

78 

106 

30           78 
52           20 
63             5 

Source:  The  Point  Four  Program,  Publication  3347,  Economic  Cooperation 
Series  23,  Department  of  State  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office, 
1949). 
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An  ideal  type,  of  which  the  Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft  dichot- 
omy is  an  example,  is  a  "purposive,  planned  selection,  abstraction, 
combination,  and  accentuation  of  a  set  of  criteria  that  have  em- 
pirical referents  and  that  serve  as  a  basis  for  comparison  of  em- 
pirical cases."  '^  Such  types  as  heuristic  devices  derive  their  utility 
in  social  science  more  from  their  capacity  to  explain  empirical 
reality  than  from  their  accuracy  in  correspondence  with  such  re- 
ality. Ideal  types  serve  to  order  concrete  data  by  relating  them 
to  the  poles  of  a  given  vector  or  variable.  At  the  poles  the  particu- 
lar vector  may  be  exaggerated  or  intensified  in  abstraction  for  this 
heuristic  purpose.  Culminating  at  one  pole  at  the  left  of  Figure 
2  are  the  various  vectors  illustrating  sub-ideal-types  which  to- 
gether compose  the  major  ideal  type,  the  Gemeinschaft.  At  the 
right  side,  and  composed  similarly  of  sub-ideal-types,  is  the  Gesell- 
schaft  pole.  Toennies  described  such  concepts  as  nails  on  which 
the  facts  of  experience  could  be  hung  or  clamps  which  could  clasp 
bundles  of  reality  and  thus  serve  as  tools  in  the  production  of 
knowledge.*^  No  social  system  could  persist  if  relations  were  ei- 
ther completely  Gemeinschaft-like  or  completely  Gesellschaft- 
like.  This  fact  does  not  prevent  the  human  mind  from  conceiving 
of  such  "ideal  types"  and  using  them  for  comparative  and  ordering 
purposes.   In  fact  this  is  their  chief  value. ^'^ 

Toennies  showed  that  Aristotle  and  Hobbes  were  both  right.  Each  had 
focused  on  different  aspects  of  social  life:  Man  was  indeed  by  his  very 
nature  a  social  being  who  would  unfold  his  essence  only  by  living  in 
communities  of  kindred,  space  (neighborhood),  and  spirit,  but  who 
was  also  capable  of  forming  and,  at  certain  stages  in  history,  compelled 
to  form  new  kinds  of  associations  by  agreements— associations  which 
could  be  understood  as  instruments  for  the  attainment  of  certain  ends— 
whereas  those  'older'  communities  were  taken  as  ends  in  themselves 
and  therefore  could  not  be  understood  by  a  utilitarian  approach.^^ 

In  both  industrialized  and  nonindustrialized  communities, 
past  and  present,  the  size  of  community  as  reflected  in  its  popula- 
tion count  or  other  similar  index  is  correlated  positively  with  the 
number  and  variety  of  reference  groups,  as  well  as  the  number 
of  occupational  status-roles  available  to  actors.^-  The  relation  is 
expressed  by  Paul  Meadows  as  follows:  "Urbanization  is  the  in- 
dispensable partner  of  industrialization,  the  measure  of  its  growth, 
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FIGURE  2 

Profiles  Describing  Major  Types  and  Sub-types  of  Action  as  Related 
TO  Pertinent  Norms  in  Work  Teams  of  Bureaucracies  in  Industri- 
alized  Society   (Gesellschaft)   and   Primitive   and   Peasant   Society 

(Gemeinschaft)  * 

GEMEINSCHAFT  GESELLSCHAFT 

Polar  Evaluation        t    7    g    9    i     q    7    9    o    7    g   Polar  Evaluation 
Norms  Norms 

Particularism**         l,3a,4,5,7ab,8         8,7ab,5,4,3a,l   Universalism 

Affectivity**  2b,4,5,7ab,8  8,7ab,5,4,2a   Affective    Neutrality 

Functional 

Diffuseness  "*  2b,3a,4,5,7ab,8  8,7ab,5,4,3a,2ab   Functional  Specificity 

Expressive- 

Consummatory  2b,3ab,4,8,9  9,8,7ab,4,3a,2a   Instrumental 

Ascription  **  Achievement 

(Quality)  4,5,6ab,8  8,6ab,5,4    (Performance) 

Traditional  #  l,3a,4,5,7ab,8,9  9,8,7ab,5,4,3a,l   Rational  # 

Familistic##  4,5,7ab,8,9  9,8,7ab,5,4   Contractual  ## 

Sacred  i^       Proverbial       Prescriptive  Principial       Pronormless       Secular  iir 

PROCESSES  REPRESENTED  BY  NUMBER  ELEMENTS 

ABOVE  ARTICULATED 

1.  Cognitive  mapping  and  validation    Belief  (Knowledge) 

2.  a)  Tension  management  and  b)  Communica- 
tion of  sentiment    Sentiment 

3.  a)  Goal  attaining  and  b )  Concomitant  "latent" 
activity     End 

4.  Evaluation    Norm 

5.  Status-role  performance    Status-role   (position) 

6.  a)   Evaluation  of  actors  and  b)   Allocation  of 
status-roles    Rank 

7.  a)  Decision  making  and  b)   Initiation  of 

action     Power 

8.  Application  of  sanctions   Sanction 

9.  Utilization  of  facilities    Facility 

*  The  continua  presented  in  Fig.  2  (except  one)  were  used  in  various  forms 
to  type  students'  relations  to  tlieir  fathers  at  age  fifteen  and  their  relations  as  GI's 
to  commanding  officers  in  army  camps  during  World  War  II,  and  to  compare  a 
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the  mirror  of  its  complexities,  the  interpreter  of  its  values,  and  the 
matrix  of  its  expansion."  ^^  As  functions  and  processes  are  divided 
among  the  actors  of  the  community  in  the  ever  proliferating  divi- 
sion of  labor,  actors  are  provided  with  more  opportunities  for 
choice  and  are  likewise  subjected  to  conflicts  from  the  demands  of 
contradicting  systems,  norms,  and  status-roles.  The  more  status- 
roles  available  in  a  society,  the  more  varied  is  the  impact  of  ac- 
tivities upon  a  given  actor  and  the  more  functionally  specific  the 
demands  are  likely  to  be.  Although  there  are  exceptions,  Gemein- 
schaft-like  communities  tend  to  be  small  and  have  relatively  few 
sub-systems,  the  principal  one  usually  being  the  family.  In  the 
extreme,  the  Gesellschaft-like  community  has  an  infinite  number 
of  actors  with  an  infinite  number  of  sub-systems  and  status-roles 
which  may  serve  as  references  for  the  actor. 

Figure  3  describes  the  relation  between  population  concentra- 
tion and  the  number  of  work  teams  for  26  nonindustrial  societies. 
Similar  relations  hold  for  the  number  of  craft  specialties  and  the 
population  in  these  same  societies.  Thus  in  industrialized  and  non- 
industrialized  communities  the  extent  of  social  differentiation  and 
technological  development  may  be  judged  by  the  concentration 
of  population.  As  Marx  observed,  "the  whole  economic  history  of 
Gesellschaft,  i.e.,  of  the  modern  nations,  is  in  essence  summarized 
in  the  change  in  the  relationship  between  town  and  country."  ^* 

government  bureau,  a  Spanish-American  ditch  cooperative,  and  an  Amish  family. 
In  the  original  presentation  [Loomis  and  Beegle,  Rural  Social  Systems  (New 
York:  Prentice  Hall,  1950),  Chapter  1  and  Appendix  A],  the  one  subtype  not 
used  was  Parsons*  pattern  variable,  ascription  (quality)  versus  achievement  (per- 
formance), which  was  submerged  in  the  more  general  terms,  familistic  versus 
contractual.  The  other  types  at  the  top  of  Fig.  2  are  Parsons',  which  he  used 
as  dichotomies  entering  at  four  different  levels  of  action  ( Parsons,  op.  cit. ) .  These 
variables  can  also  be  conceived  of  as  systemic  attributes  and  treated  as  continua. 
We  may  therefore  speak  of  "more  or  less"  rather  than  "either/or,"  and  conceive 
of  communities  and  work  teams  as  going  concerns  whose  behavior  conforms  and 
deviates  in  varying  degrees  from  the  polar  ends  of  the  continua.  For  an  attempt 
to  use  this  procedure  see  Charles  P.  Loomis  and  John  C.  McKinney,  "Systemic 
Differences  Between  Latin-American  Communities  of  Family  Farms  and  Large 
Estates,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  71,  No.  5,  March,  1956,  pp.  404ff. 
***  Four  pattern  variables  as  used  by  Talcott  Parsons,  op.  cit.,  pp.  57  ft". 

#  Action  and  norm  types  used  by  Max  Weber,  Howard  Becker,  and  others. 
At  one  stage  of  the  development  of  the  pattern  variables  used  by  Parsons. 

##  More  blanket  types  developed  by  Pitirim  A.  Sorokin.  See  Social  and  Cul- 
tural Dynamics,  Vol.  3,  (New  York:   American  Book  Company,  1937),  pp.  47ff. 

*  Howard  Becker's  Constructed  Types.  See  "Current  Sacred-Secular  Theory 
and  Its  Development,"  Howard  Becker  and  Alvin  Boskoff,  eds.,  Modern  Socio- 
logical Theory,  (New  York:  Dryden  Press,  1957). 
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Redfield  expressed  the  relation  as  follows:  ".  .  .  the  peasant  village 
as  compared  with  the  tribal  village  ...  or  the  city  as  compared 
with  the  town  is  less  isolated;  is  more  heterogeneous;  is  character- 
ized by  a  more  complex  division  of  labor  .  .  ."  ^^ 
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FIGURE  3 

Population  of  Largest  Settlement  and  Number  of  Types  of  Work 
Team  in  24  Non-Industrialized  Societies.* 

*  Adapted  from  Raoul  NaroU,  American  Anthropologist,  op.  cit.,  p.  701,  Log- 
arithmic grid.  Population  in  thousands.  Types  of  work  team  include  kinship, 
territorial,  and  associational  (a  residual  category)  teams. 


BUREAUCRACY  AND  LEVELS  OF  LIVING 

A  high  level  of  living  has  never  been  attained  by  a  society 
without  some  division  of  labor  and  the  introduction  of  such  formal 
organizations  as  bureaucracies  which  concentrate  the  "center 
activities,"  and  are  involved  in  processing,  distributing,  and  co- 
ordinating the  "field  activities."  ^^  The  field  activities  are  the 
production  of  foods,  fibers,  ores,  and  raw  materials  and  are  usually 
carried  on  by  small  units  scattered  over  the  countryside.  "A  na- 
tion can  be  wealthy  only  if  few  of  its  resources  are  required  to 
produce  food  for  subsistence."  ^^  The  productive  groupings  in 
underdeveloped,  nonindustrialized,  and  nonurbanized  societies 
are  concerned  with  field  activities  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
production  of  food;  social  relations  tend  to  be  Gemeinschaft-like, 
often  based  on  kinship  which  combined  with  neighborliness  may 
be  their  central  organizational  feature.  As  the  society  industrial- 
izes, larger  bureaucracies  must  be  introduced;  eventually  they 
substantially  replace  the  small  family  or  craft-oriented,  productive 
work  groupings.  The  changes  involved  in  the  introduction  of  such 
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FIGURE  4 

Cultures  Arranged  According  to  Extents  and  Sorts  of  Emphases  on 
Primitive  and  Modern  Activities." 

*  The  indices  of  "Primitivism"  and  "Modernity"  (vertical  lines  above)  sug- 
gest the  Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft  continuum.  Horizontally  plotted  "types  of 
emphasis"  in  their  concentrated  forms  ( corner  clusters )  suggest  in  some  respects 
pattern  differentiation  as  discussed  in  Essay  1.  Figure  4  from  Rose  and  Willoughby, 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  op.  cit.,  p.  488. 


bureaucracies  account  for  most  of  the  phenomena  to  be  analyzed 
in  this  essay. 

Modem  bureaucracies  do  not  emerge  as  fully  developed  enti- 
ties at  the  initial  steps  of  industrialization.  Intermediate  stages 
between  the  simplest  work  group  and  the  bureaucracy  include  dif- 
ferentiated work  teams,  variation  in  occupational  specialties,  and 
size  and  number  of  work  teams  determined  by  the  maximally 
eflBcient  use  of  labor  and  other  resources.  Wilbert  E.  Moore  sug- 
gests the  term  "rational  work  organizations"  to  designate  all  such 
differentiated  work  teams  which  pursue  their  work  goals  in  a 
rational  rather  than  traditional  division  of  labor  and  to  this  latter 
may  be  added  the  function  of  size  as  well  as  a  related  dimension, 
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intensity  of  interaction,  which  latter  constitutes  in  essence  what 
the  Wilsons  designate  as  "scale."  ^^  These  are  related  devices 
pointing  to  the  intermediate  stages  between  the  simplest  work 
team  and  a  full-blown  bureaucracy.  The  nonindustrialized  soci- 
eties depicted  in  Figure  3  show  an  increasing  occurrence  of  the 
rational  work  organization,  a  broadening  of  scale,  and  would  pre- 
sumably also  show  an  increasing  number  of  bureaucratic  traits  as 
size  of  community  increases. 

In  addition  to  the  size  and  specialization  of  the  work  team, 
preliminary  investigations  show  that  the  initial  steps  toward  in- 
dustrialization may  be  marked  by  an  increasing  complexity  and 
development  of  forms  of  punishment,  government,  education,  re- 
ligion, economy,  and  language. 

Since  these  qualities  are  all  subsumable  under  folk  urbanism,  Gemein- 
scliaft-Gesellschaft,  and  the  other  polar  constructs  of  that  order,  the 
conclusion  is  that  Redfield,  Toennies,  et  al.  have  indeed  been  describing 
a  unidimensional  phenomenon— societal  complexity  .  .  .  Thus  we  might 
hypothesize  that  as  a  society  of  the  least  complex  type  became 
complex,  it  would  first  adopt  a  money  economy,  then  a  formal  legal 
system,  full-time  priests,  educators,  and  government  bureaucrats  in 
that  order,  and,  finally,  a  written  language."  ^^ 

A  study  which  is  pertinent  here  was  based  in  part  on  an  arrange- 
ment of  some  six  dozen  cultural  factors  under  four  general  classi- 
fications: "the  productive  arts  .  .  .  the  regulative  arts  .  .  .  the 
personal  expressive  arts  .  .  .  and  the  institutional  expressive  arts."  ^° 
Figure  4  expresses  in  terms  of  the  extremes  among  twenty  soci- 
eties analyzed  the  "primitive"  (or  Gemeinschaft-like )  societies 
with  their  preoccupation  with  the  "expressive  arts"  shown  at  the 
bottoms  of  the  two  vertical  axes,  the  increasing  degree  of  "modern- 
ization" as  the  axes  are  ascended,  and  the  "modem"  (or  Gesell- 
schaf t-like )  societies  with  their  "narrow  range  of  cultural  interests 
limited  in  our  profile  to  the  productive  and  regulative  arts  at  the 
tops  of  the  vertical  axes."  ~^  Incidentally,  this  same  study  demon- 
strates that  two  societies  that  are  "modern"  by  virtue  of  their 
relatively  high  level  of  concern  with  production  and  regulation, 
can  nevertheless  differ  greatly  from  each  other  by  emphasizing 
different  clusters  of  "culture  traits."  Similarly,  two  societies  that 
are  "primitive"  by  virtue  of  their  relatively  high  level  of  concern 
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with  the  expressive  arts  can  vary  because  of  difiFerent  emphases. 
The  authors  of  the  study  from  which  Figure  4  is  taken  acknowl- 
edge that,  "The  developmental  distinctions  among  cultures  exam- 
ined here  bring  to  mind  both  Sir  Henry  Maine's  status-to-contract 
summary  of  civilization  and  Toennies'  Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft 
principle."  "^  This  study  describes  yet  another  model  that  handles 
the  differentiation  of  social  systems  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft  theme.  Its  obvious  misplacements 
of  social  systems— notably  that  of  the  Soviet  Union— on  the  scale 
of  modernity  can  be  attributed,  of  course,  to  the  recency  and  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  material  which  yielded  the  culture 
items  used  in  plotting  locations.  A  prerequisite  for  an  absolute 
comparison  of  the  twenty  societies  would  be  equally  comprehen- 
sive, equally  cunent,  factual  data. 

The  studies  of  Narroll,  Freeman  and  Winch,  Rose  and  Wil- 
loughby,  and  others  demonstrate  the  general  Spencerian  theme 
that  was  once  captioned  as  evolution  and  still  sui'vives,  albeit  with 
refinements  and  revisions.  Modern  sociologists  and  anthropolo- 
gists, such  as  Steward,  demonstrate  the  error  of  the  theory  of  "uni- 
linear" evolutionary  change.  At  the  same  time  they  recognize 
"some  similarities  in  form,  function,  and  developmental  processes 
in  certain  cultures  of  different  traditions."  -"  It  is  these  reoccur- 
ring  similarities  ( not  necessarily  identities )  of  pattern  as  well  as 
the  unique  patterns  which  can  be  charted  with  some  precision  by 
the  appUcation  of  the  Processually  Articulated  Structural  Model 
to  a  variety  of  on-going  social  systems.  The  varieties  and  similari- 
ties of  the  patterns  thus  described  can  be  classified  with  some 
accuracy  through  the  arrangement  of  their  attributes  on  the 
Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft  scale.  Figure  2.  Certain  constellations 
—division  of  labor,  urbanization,  and  mobiUty,  for  example— occur 
with  a  high  degi-ee  of  regularity  as  societies  of  the  same  or  differ- 
ent tradition  change  to  a  more  Gesellschaft-like  fomi. 

The  social  organization  of  the  work  team  is,  of  course,  reflected 
in  the  community. 

The  economic  institution  provides  the  means  of  livelihood  for  most 
members  of  the  community:  the  physical  structure  of  the  community 
tends  to  be  laid  down  according  to  the  economic  requirements  of  indus- 
try and  indeed,  patterns  of  social  life  and  thought  are  strongly  influ- 
enced by  the  character  of  the  economic  institution.-^ 
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It  now  remains  to  examine  some  of  the  work  organization  social 
systems  representative  of  the  Gemeinschaft  and  of  the  Gesell- 
schaft  and  to  analyze  them  in  terms  of  the  elements  and  processes 
as  developed  in  the  preceding  essay. 


ELEMENTS   AND   PROCESSES   OF   OCCUPATIONAL, 
COMMUNITY,  AND  SOCIETAL  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS 

KNOWING 

Knowledge  in  the  Gemeinschaft-like  society  and  its  sub-sys- 
tems tends  to  be  traditional;  in  the  Gesellschaft-like  society  and  its 
sub-systems,  knowledge  is  rational  (Figure  2).  It  is  increasingly 
evident  that  eflSciency  in  the  creation  and  utilization  of  knowledge 
is  crucial  for  the  adaptation  of  social  systems  to  the  conditions  of 
the  modern  world. 

Belief  (knowledge)  as  an  element.  The  traditional  beliefs  and 
knowledge  of  Gemeinschaft-like  societies  throughout  the  world 
tend  to  be  varied  from  system  to  system,  to  be  undifferentiated 
within  any  one  system,  and  to  be  relatively  static  for  all  systems. 
The  beliefs  of  an  African  agricultural  tribe  about  how  to  plant 
grain  or  husband  live  stock  are  different  than  those  held  by  a 
Pueblo  Indian  tribe.  Knowledge  of  the  total  production  process 
is  held  by  a  large  number  of  members  of  the  social  system  and  the 
knowledge  held  by  each  member  closely  resembles  the  knowledge 
held  by  all  other  members.  In  the  simplest  societies  only  the  pri- 
mary tool  is  known  and  little  knowledge  exists  concerning  forms 
of  energy  other  than  human  energy.  Because  the  chief  source  of 
knowledge  is  tradition,  beliefs  and  knowledge  tend  to  be  static. 
Little  is  added  to  the  fund  of  knowledge,  and  that  which  does  ac- 
cumulate does  so  very  slowly.  Knowledge  about  other  members  of 
the  social  system  is  great.  The  work  team  is  a  family  or  tribe  mem- 
bers often  of  the  same  age  or  sex.  Capabilities  and  personality 
variations  of  members  are  known  intimately  and  are  accounted 
for  in  the  interaction  patterns. 

For  social  systems  whose  members  exercise  a  minimal  control 
over  the  environment  and  whose  level  of  living  is  resultantly  near 
the  subsistence  level,  a  very  minute  increase  in  technical  knowl- 
edge multiplies  the  returns  from  work  many  fold.    The  replace- 
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ment  of  the  foot-plow  by  an  animal  drawn  plough-share  can 
increase  production  tremendously.  The  replacement  of  the  human 
porter  by  beasts  of  burden  has  a  similar  effect.  With  increasing 
differentiation  and  increasing  technological  knowledge,  less  inti- 
mate and  complete  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  and  personalities 
of  fellow  members  of  work  teams  seems  to  prevail. 

The  rational  beliefs  and  knowledge  of  the  Gesellschaft-like 
society  and  its  sub-systems  tends  to  be  standardized  from  system 
to  system,  to  be  highly  differentiated  within  any  one  system,  and 
to  be  dynamic  for  all  systems.  The  knowledge  concerning  the 
manufacture  of  steel  is  alike  in  Luxemburg  or  in  Pittsburgh,  but 
knowledge  of  the  total  production  system  is  held  by  no  one  mem- 
ber of  a  social  system.  The  knowledge  and  skill  of  each  member 
resembles  that  held  by  relatively  few  other  members.  Knowledge 
of  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  tools  is  extensive,  each  new 
bit  of  knowledge  inevitably  leading  to  ever  more  knowledge. 
Awareness  of  forais  of  energy  other  than  human  energy  is  exten- 
sive. Knowledge  of  other  members  of  the  social  system  tends  to 
be  comparatively  limited. 

For  social  systems  whose  members  exercise  great  control  over 
the  environment  the  proliferation  of  knowledge  is  faster  than  its 
use.  The  system  generally  is  not  changed  in  the  adaptation  of 
knowledge  as  fast  as  the  fund  of  knowledge  is  increased. 

Cognitive  mapping  and  validation  as  a  process.  The  Gemein- 
schaft-like  society  validates  knowledge  by  tradition  and  thus 
denies  the  processes  of  questioning,  criticizing,  attacking,  and 
substituting.  Such  a  society  generally  displays  an  exceedingly 
high  degree  of  normative  integration  often  symbolized  by  tools, 
crops,  and  animals.  It  is,  therefore,  poorly  equipped  to  absorb  a 
new  item  of  knowledge,  a  technological  item,  for  example,  since 
the  change  entailed  would  necessarily  be  imposed  not  only  on 
the  directly  affected  technological  process,  but  on  all  other  sys- 
temic elements  and  processes  as  well.  The  denial  of  any  validat- 
ing process  save  that  of  tradition  becomes  a  guarantee  against 
systemic  disintegration. 

The  Gesellschaft-like  society  validates  knowledge  by  rational, 
empirical  testing  according  to  the  universalistic  canons  of  science. 
Rational  validation  requires  questioning,  criticizing,  attacking, 
and  substituting.    In  its  proliferation  of  specialties,  members  of 
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the  Gesellschaft-like  social  system  recognize  the  scientist  whose 
specialty  is  rational  validation.  Such  a  society  displays  a  relatively 
lower  degree  of  normative  integration  than  does  the  Gemein- 
schaft-like  collectivity,  and  what  integration  exists  is  less  de- 
pendent on  or  symbolized  by  tools,  crops,  and  animals  in  use  at  a 
given  time.  The  absorption  of  a  new  item  of  knowledge,  although 
it  involves  dislocations,  does  not  have  the  disintegrating  effect 
upon  the  social  system  which  is  likely  to  occur  in  the  Gemein- 
schaft-like  society.  Institutional  means  are  devised  to  act  as 
shock-absorbers  during  the  period  of  change  resulting  from 
knowledge  absorption,  but  institutionalization  does  not  keep  pace 
with  the  introduction  of  validated  items  of  knowledge. 

In  Gesellschaft-like  societies  there  emerges  a  community  that 
is  literate,  heterogeneous,  and  rational  with  a  system  of  beliefs 
that  is  rapidly  evolving  and  changing  and  is  shot  through  with 
sub-belief  systems  not  necessarily  harmonious  with  the  whole 
societal  belief  system.  Although  critical  analysis  is  invited  by  the 
rationality  component  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  hold  of  tradition  ( Gemeinschaft )  has  been  totally  removed  in 
the  rational  ( Gesellschaft )  world.  Whitehead  tells,  as  an  example 
of  this,  of  the  highly  skilled  mechanic  in  a  Gesellschaft-like  society 
whose  knowledge  and  skill  are  based  upon  a  "traditional  set  of 
methods,  or  sequences  of  operations  .  .  .  [which]  have  been  prac- 
ticed a  thousand  times."  He  would  spurn  any  suggestion  that 
there  is  another  or  better  method,  but  finally,  one  day  he  intro- 
duces an  improvement  of  his  own. 

The  fact  is  that  our  mechanic  ...  is  thinking  for  himself  ...  in  the 
continual  practice  of  his  art,  he  was  learning  to  notice  the  connection, 
the  causal  relations,  between  the  various  operations  involved  .  .  .  But 
explicit  logical  skill  in  itself  will  result  in  nothing  more  than  sporadic 
bursts  of  change,  arising  directly  from  a  contemplation  of  the  current 
procedures.  The  final  step  which  mankind  has  so  far  achieved  is  de- 
liberately to  organize  logical  thinking  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  a 
stream  of  improvements.  Broadly  speaking,  what  has  been  evolved 
is  a  direction  of  the  thinking  processes  toward  a  continual  evolution  of 
better  and  better  technological  procedures.^^ 

The  direction  of  the  thinking,  as  Whitehead  points  out,  is  prob- 
ably the  crux  of  the  difference  between  the  belief  systems  about 
work  which  cluster  around  each  polar  type. 
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FEELING 

Sentiment  as  an  element.  As  Figure  2  shows,  sentiment  and  its 
expression  are  characteristic  of  the  Gemeinschaft  whereas  affec- 
tive neutrality  characterizes  the  Gesellschaft.  Both  the  positive  or 
associative  sentiments— such  as  love,  affection,  and  sympathy— 
and  the  negative  or  dissociative  sentiments— such  as  hate,  disaffec- 
tion, and  aversion— are  more  common  and  more  intensely  expressed 
in  Gemeinschaft-like  than  in  Gesellschaft-like  relations.  The  Ge- 
meinschaft society,  permeated  as  it  is  with  activities  done  on  a 
family  basis,  has  the  strong  sentiment  of  family  saturating  all  life 
activities.  Work  teams  composed  of  kin  and  friend  are  naturally 
very  much  more  affective  than  the  Gesellschaft-like  work  team 
composed  of  people  who  have  never  seen  each  other  before.  Just 
as  love  and  sympathy  in  the  Gemeinschaft-like  system  can  become 
intense  and  pervasive  through  prolonged  associations,  so  enmity 
can  lead  to  the  most  bitter  hostilities.  In  the  Gesellschaft-like 
society  it  may  be  easy  to  avoid  one  with  whom  one  cannot  get 
along,  but  in  the  Gemeinschaft-like  system  this  is  very  difficult. 
To  the  extent  that  sentiment  results  from  frustration  due  to  the 
rapidity  of  change  and  the  lack  of  predictability  of  the  relations, 
the  members  of  the  Gesellschaft-like  social  system  are  subjected 
to  comparatively  greater  stress  than  are  members  of  Gemein- 
schaft-like systems. 

Tension  management  and  communication  of  sentiment  as 
process.  Societies  of  both  polar  types  have  mechanisms  that  pro- 
tect the  system  from  the  disintegration  potential  in  uncontrolled 
affective  relations  among  its  members.  A  common  mechanism  in 
Gemeinschaft-like  societies  appears  in  the  normative  controls  on 
who  may  intermarry.  In  general,  those  marriages  are  forbidden 
and  considered  incestuous  that  would  force  either  of  the  mates  to 
bear  loyalty  and  other  sentiments  in  a  manner  disrupting  to  au- 
thority.^"" The  complicated  provisions  of  who  may  marry  whom  in 
tribal  and  peasant  societies  is  no  whim.  It  is  a  provisional  guar- 
antee that  the  solidary,  strongly  integrated  family  work  team, 
without  which  there  could  be  no  economic  stability,  is  not  split 
asunder  by  conflicting  loves  and  loyalties.  This  pattern  can  be 
recognized  as  external,  possessing  both  ends  and  power.  External 
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also  is  the  pattern  by  which  unmitigated  affective  relations  within 
the  Gemeinschaft-hke  work  team  is  further  held  in  check  by  dis- 
ciplines imposed  by  the  work  team  leader,  generally  the  father. 
Withal  his  love  for  his  family,  he  must  see  that  the  work  is  done 
on  schedule.  The  patriarchal  father  figure,  who  commands  re- 
spect and  obedience,  and  the  mother,  who  is  accorded  love,  have 
significance  for  tension  management  as  do  other  similar  divisions 
of  function  built  into  the  status-roles.  There  is  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  hypothesis  that  in  societies  which  require  status-roles  such 
as  father  or  grandfather  to  be  task  and  authority  leaders  the  in- 
cumbents of  these  status-roles  are  less  intimately  and  affectively 
related  to  subordinates  than  are  other  incumbents  in  similarly 
designated  status-roles  in  societies  in  which  the  status-roles,  other 
things  being  equal,  do  not  have  the  task  and  authority  compo- 
nents."*^ 

The  more  complicated  Gesellschaft-like  organization  has  nu- 
merous mechanisms  by  which  the  emotions  and  affective  relations 
of  its  members  are  controlled  in  the  interests  of  the  social  system. 
The  external  interaction  pattern  of  affective  neutrality  underlies 
most  of  the  tension  management  devices.  For  a  bureaucracy  to 
function  effectively  standards  of  competence  must  be  universally 
applied  and  must  govern  hiring,  promotion,  and  firing.  Authority 
must  be  vested  in  certain  status-roles  and  must  be  wielded  in  a 
universalistic  manner  by  the  incumbent  of  the  status-role.  The 
subordinates  must  recognize  without  question  the  hierarchical 
echelons.  Affectivity  might  allow  incompetents  to  be  hired,  favor- 
ites to  be  promoted,  competents  to  be  fired,  insubordinates  to 
stall  or  change  the  work  pattern,  and  so  on.  Although  workers 
may  dislike  the  "cold"  factory  and  critics  may  decry  the  "soulless" 
corporation,  it  is  very  possible  that  none  would  like  the  unpredict- 
ability which  would  prevail  in  an  industrial  plant  run  on  the  basis 
of  affectivity  in  functionally  diffuse  relations.  As  Merton  remarks: 

The  substitution  of  personal  for  impersonal  treatment  within  the  struc- 
ture (of  a  bureaucracy)  is  met  with  widespread  disapproval  and  is 
characterized  by  such  epithets  as  graft,  favoritism,  nepotism,  apple- 
polishing,  etc.  These  epithets  are  clearly  manifestations  of  injured 
sentiments.  The  function  of  such  virtually  automatic  resentment  can 
be  clearly  seen  in  terms  of  the  requirements  of  bureaucratic  structure.^''' 
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Members  of  the  Gemeinschaft-like  system  are  likely  to  know 
each  other  well;  their  relationships  are  functionallij  diffuse 
in  that  most  of  the  facets  of  human  personality  are  revealed  in  the 
prolonged  and  intimate  associations  common  to  such  systems. 
The  bureaucratic  work  team  or  rational  work  organization  on  the 
other  hand  is  peopled  with  members  who  know  each  other  in  al- 
most segmented  ways.  Their  relations  are  functionally  specific 
in  that  the  workers  reveal  to  each  other  on  the  job  only  a  small 
part  of  their  total  beings.  Functional  specificity  as  a  tension- 
management  device  can  be  regarded  as  an  adjunct  to  affective 
neutrality.  It  may  not  be  too  difficult,  for  example,  to  deny  a 
promotion  to  a  person  about  whom  nothing  more  is  known  than 
that  he  is  a  mediocre  worker.  Facts  about  his  personal  disappoint- 
ments, domestic  needs,  and  aspirations— which  would,  of  course, 
be  known  in  a  functionally  diffuse  relation— would  load  with  ten- 
sion the  rational  action  of  promotion  denial. 

Disruptive  emotions  would  no  doubt  be  present  in  a  bureauc- 
racy were  it  in  truth  emotionally  sterile.  A  large  number  of  social 
scientists  supply  evidence  that  there  is  considerable  affective  in- 
volvement on  the  job  in  a  bureaucracy.-^  An  internal  interaction 
pattern  with  warm  friendships  develops  among  individuals  in 
work  teams,  and  workers  harbor  positive  or  negative  sentiments 
concerning  their  identity  with  the  organization.  Parsons  and 
Smelser  see  the  labor  unions  functioning  not  only  as  economic 
safe-guards  for  the  worker  but  also  as  "symbolizing  his  anxieties 
and  other  sentiments  and  reinforcing  his  self-respect  and  confi- 
dence." ^^  Affective  neutrality  is  nevertheless  reinforced  by  such 
bureaucratic  devices  as  separating  clique  members  and  providing 
"management"  cafeterias  and  "executive"  elevators  in  order  that 
affective  involvement  arising  from  friendly  intercourse  not 
threaten  the  rational  pursuits  of  the  organization.^*^ 

The  relation  of  the  community  member  to  the  community  in 
the  city  cannot  be  as  all-enveloping  as  it  is  in  the  peasant  village, 
although  family  and  friendship  groups  and  other  contacts  in  cities 
of  all  types  provide  Gemeinschaft-like  sentiments  for  their  dwell- 
ers. 

If  the  unceasing  external  contact  of  numbers  of  persons  in  the  city 
should  be  met  by  the  same  number  of  inner  relations  as  in  the  small 
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town,  in  which  one  knows  almost  every  person  he  meets  and  to  each 
of  whom  he  has  a  positive  relationship,  one  would  be  completely  atom- 
ized internally  and  would  fall  into  an  unthinkable  condition.^^ 

The  city  dweller  is  protected  from  the  necessity  of  aflFective  inter- 
action with  an  impossible  number  of  people.  The  norms  permit 
the  members  of  the  social  system  to  remain  socially  distant  under 
conditions  of  close  physical  proximity.  The  necessity  for  social 
exchange  is  decreased  by  such  devices  as  the  uniform  which  dis- 
guises the  personality  of  the  functionary.  Occasional  insufficient 
emotional  outlets  for  the  city  dwellers'  affective  needs  may  help 
explain  his  emotional  absorption  in  the  activities  of  local,  paid, 
professional  ball  teams  composed  of  men  from  other  communities, 
or  the  avidity  with  which  he  reads  the  city  newspaper,  a  habit 
which  has  been  explained  as  a  substitute  gratification  for  the 
absence  of  social  contacts.'"  His  counterpart  in  the  ideal  Ge- 
meinschaft-like  social  system  would  have  little  use  for  a  news- 
paper since  he  would  hear  any  news  within  his  scope  of  interest 
rapidly  and  eflBciently  through  his  net-work  of  personal  inter- 
relations. 

ACHIEVING 

End,  goal,  or  objective  as  an  element.  The  ends  of  the  work 
team  as  a  social  system  are  adapted  to  the  given  environment 
from  which  its  members  must  wrest  survival.  The  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  work  system  in  the  Gemeinschaft-like  society 
is  its  functional  diffuseness.  In  the  Gemeinschaft-like  society  the 
child  is  early  socialized  into  a  life  which  knows  no  sharp  demarca- 
tion between  work,  rest,  play,  quiet  sociability,  and  festivity.  Was 
David  of  Old  Testament  fame  working,  playing,  "improving" 
himself,  or  just  growing  up  as  he  watched  the  flocks,  played  his 
harp,  and  contemplated  the  universe  around  him?  In  a  very  real 
sense  work  is  life  and  life  is  work  in  Gemeinschaft-like  society. 
The  lack  of  specificity  and  the  breadth  of  the  work-system  goal 
explains  the  interspersion  of  purely  utilitarian  goals  with  expres- 
sive goals  (Figure  4),  a  common  characteristic  of  the  Gemein- 
schaft-like society.  An  additional  expressive  inducement  and 
opportunity  is  given  to  the  actors  of  the  Gemeinschaft-like  work 
team  by  virtue  of  their  being  consumers  of  their  own  produce. 
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The  wool,  clipped,  carded,  dyed  and  woven  to  clothe  the  bodies 
of  the  family  which  raises  the  sheep  represents  a  much  broader 
objective  and  one  which  affords  greater  opportunity  as  well  as 
inducement  for  self-expression  than  does  the  "piecework"  of  a 
laborer  in  a  modern  textile  plant. 

The  ends  of  the  Gesellschaft-like  work  team  are  similarly  to 
wrest  survival  from  the  environment,  but  early  in  life  the  child  is 
socialized  to  expect  a  work  goal  clearly  separated  from  other 
goals.  The  goal  of  the  Gesellschaft-like  work  team  is  functionally 
specific;  the  goal  is  clearly  and  unreservedly  the  fulfillment  of 
that  little  segment  of  work  which  is  the  work  group's  specialty. 
Even  for  those  teams  whose  work  segments  are  broader  than 
others  to  be  found  in  a  Gesellschaft-like  society— the  coordination 
of  various  work  segments,  for  example— the  total  work  goal  is  still 
specific  and  segmented.  The  specificity  of  the  goal  in  large  part 
makes  the  goal  attaining  activity  instrumental  rather  than  expres- 
sive. Work  is  applied  as  an  instrument  toward  an  objective  not  im- 
mediately represented  by  the  product.  In  the  capitalistic  system 
the  objective  is  money.  Although  the  goal  of  the  Gesellschaft- 
like  work  team  is  overwhelmingly  functionally  specific  and  in- 
strumental, there  are  some  few  characteristics  of  the  functionally 
diflFuse  and  expressive  goal  also.  Although  the  choice  of  job  for  a 
great  bulk  of  workers  is  somewhat  fortuitous,  workers  do  choose 
jobs  on  the  basis  of  their  own  predilections  and  perform  them  in  a 
manner  which  is  sometimes  expressive  of  themselves.  Even  jobs 
which  give  little  or  no  opportunity  for  self-expression  afford  the 
worker  in  the  Gesellschaft  world  a  chance  for  meaningful  personal 
contacts.  The  prospect  of  losing  these  social  relations  reduces  the 
inducements  of  retirement  for  a  great  many  workers.  "It  is 
through  the  producing  role  that  most  men  tie  into  society,  and 
for  this  reason  and  others,  most  men  find  the  producing  role  im- 
portant for  maintaining  their  sense  of  well-being."  ^^ 

The  ends  of  the  community  social  system  are  parallel  with 
those  of  the  sub-systems  which  comprise  it,  but  are  not  identical 
with  them  or  their  total.  Sometimes  it  is  at  the  community  level 
that  the  opposing  ends  of  the  various  sub-systems  are  tempered 
so  as  to  be  compatible  with  "the  common  good."  That  amorphous 
social  system,  "the  community,"  has  as  its  objective  the  daily  defi- 
nition and  re-definition  of  the  "common  good"  and,  in  a  loose 
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sense,  its  objective  too  is  the  compliance  of  the  activities  of  its 
sub-system  parts  with  the  always  emerging  definition  of  greatest 
community  weal  of  the  collective  whole.  To  the  extent  that  the 
actors  of  the  social  system  make  it  a  "community  of  fate,"  com- 
munity ends  pervade  all  other  elements,  thus  making  the  commu- 
nity and  the  relations  of  which  it  is  composed  an  end  in  itself.  To 
this  extent  too,  a  Gemeinschaft-like  social  system  may  be  said  to 
exist. 

"Common  good"  is  relatively  easy  to  define  in  times  of  crises 
such  as  in  war-time  and  in  disaster.  Common  goals  are  provided 
by  the  crisis  with  correspondingly  less  strife  between  the  compet- 
ing sub-systems  of  the  community.  An  interesting  reflection  of 
the  integrating  force  of  the  decisively  common  goal  is  in  the 
suicide  rates  which  generally  decrease  markedly  in  a  time  of 
crisis. ^^  Most  forms  of  suicide  increase  as  societies  differentiate, 
organize  bureaucracies,  and  become  more  Gesellschaft-like.^^ 

Goal  attaining  and  concomitant  "latent"  activity  as  process. 
The  goal  of  the  Gemeinschaft-like  work  team  is  striven  for  by  a 
traditional  complex  of  family  and/or  tribe  activity.  Because  of 
the  high  degree  of  normative  integration  '■^^  almost  any  group 
activity  can  be  said  to  be  goal-directed  in  a  Gemeinschaft-like 
society.  The  work  team  which  always  begins  its  plantings  in  the 
fields  with  a  blessing  of  the  seed  ^^  sees  the  ritual  to  be  intrin- 
sically linked  to  the  goal  of  a  successful  crop.  To  the  outside  ob- 
server the  ritual  may  perform  the  "latent"  function  of  integrating 
the  group  and  making  its  beliefs,  sentiments,  and  activities  co- 
hesive; but  the  direct  connection  with  the  subsequent  crop  may 
not  seem  clear.  So  too,  with  festivals,  play,  art  crafts,  religious 
rites,  and  other  activities;  they  may  serve  a  purpose  in  goal  attain- 
ing from  the  actors'  point  of  view  at  the  same  time  that  they  serve 
a  "latent"  integrative  function.  Both  in  the  Gemeinschaft-like  and 
the  Gesellschaft-like  societies,  non-goal  directed  activity  may  be 
functional  in  that  it  maintains  group  solidarity  which  is  necessary 
for  efiicient  work  production;  it  may  be  dysfunctional,  as  for  ex- 
ample when  group  solidarity  and  consideration  for  individual 
members  becomes  more  important  than  the  work  goal;  or  it  may 
be  a-functional,  neither  helping  nor  impeding  the  fulfillment  of 
the  work  goal.^^ 

The  goal  of  the  Gesellschaft-like  work  team  is  striven  for  by  a 
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large  number  of  work  teams  each  of  which  has  a  specific  job  to 
do.  Production  becomes  increasingly  precise,  increasingly  effi- 
cient by  such  goal-directed  techniques  as  the  efficiency  expert, 
the  assembly  line,  the  automated  plant,  the  job  quotas,  the  time 
and  motion  studies,  and  the  progress  reports.  Nonetheless  ex- 
pressive activities  are  also  engaged  in  by  the  Gesellschaft-like 
work  team.  Some  of  these  tend  to  become  routinized  and  institu- 
tionalized insofar  as  they  are  a  part  of  the  external  system;  ex- 
amples are  "the  office  party,"  "the  department  picnic"  and  other 
such  planned  affairs.  Many  activities  of  the  rational  Gesellschaft- 
like  system  seem  on  the  surface  to  be  non-instrumental,  but  ap- 
pear to  be  in  fact  goal-attaining  activities  just  as  surely  as  those 
performed  on  the  assembly  line.  The  float  in  the  parade,  the 
"grand  opening"  of  a  new  branch,  the  services  of  personnel  coun- 
sellors have  superficial  appearances  of  morally  expressive,  non- 
utilitarian  activity  whereas  in  reality  each  such  enterprise  usually 
has  very  instrumental  goals.  The  donation  of  uniforms  to  the  high 
school  band,  or  blood  bank  collections  on  company  time  may  be 
more  functionally  diffuse  than  the  activity  which  occurs  on  the 
assembly  line,  but  they  are  instrumental  to  the  extent  that  they 
may  be  bids  for  public  "good-will,"  the  kind  of  favorable  disposi- 
tion toward  an  organization  which  a  bureaucracy  is  willing  to 
buy.  No  one  can  say  whether  such  activities  are  goal  attaining 
or  concomitant  unless  the  true  intent  and  purpose  of  the  activity 
is  known.  Even  the  controversial  "coffee  break"  has  lost  the  spon- 
taneity it  once  held.  Ostensibly  to  rest  and  refresh  the  workers, 
it  can  under  some  circumstances  perform  the  function  of  increas- 
ing integration  and  "lubricating"  the  communication  flow.  Under 
other  circumstances  it  can  be  dysfunctional  by  wasting  too  much 
time  from  the  job,  by  fostering  cliques  hostile  to  the  external  pat- 
tern or  other  aspects  of  the  organization,  and  other  possible 
effects.  The  work  team  of  the  Gesellschaft-like  society  on  occasion 
engages  in  spontaneous  expressive  activity;  it  is  only  upon  such 
occasions  that  the  Gesellschaft-like  work  team  can  be  said  to  have 
an  internal  interaction  pattern. 

Although  "Bureaucracy  is  by  far  the  most  efficient  known 
method  of  organization  of  large  numbers  of  persons  for  the  per- 
formance of  complicated  tasks  of  administration,  and  its  spread 
is  to  a  considerable  extent  accounted  for  by  this  sheer  superior 
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efficiency"  "^  paradoxically,  it  is  noted  for  its  inefficiency  too. 
"Red  tape,"  which  is  invariably  connected  in  the  popular  mind 
with  the  bureaucracy,  means  manv  things  to  different  men  but  it 
always  connotes  inefficiency.'*^  All  of  the  vectors  in  Figure  2  which 
together  comprise  the  Gesellschaft  pole  can  be  logically  related  to 
the  phenomenon  of  "red  tape,"  but  here  onlv  universalism  and 
specificity  as  norms  governing  goal  attaining  activity  will  be  briefly 
considered.  The  concern  of  bureaucracy  with  giving  identical 
treatment  to  those  in  identical  situations,  the  crux  of  universalism, 
rests  upon  the  adequate  establishment  and  categorization  of  the 
near-identical  situations;  that  is,  spelling  out  the  details  of  applica- 
tion of  general  universal  principles.  There  would  seem  to  be  no 
way  of  establishing  the  similarity  or  dissimilarity  of  widows'  eligi- 
bility for  relief,  of  applicants  to  a  select  university,  of  the  sound- 
ness of  prospective  borrowers'  credit  ratings,  of  the  tax-payers' 
right  to  a  tax  refund,  without  elaborate  and  probing  questions  to 
establish  that  similarity.  Many  observers  have  called  red-tape 
dvsfunctional  for  the  bureaucratic  svstem,  but  none  have  indi- 
cated  that  particularism  in  the  bureaucracy  would  be  less  dysfunc- 
tional, although  it  is  the  only  alternative  for  red-tape  of  this 
type. 

On  a  community  scale  much  the  same  kind  of  polarization 
takes  place  as  is  true  for  the  work  teams.  In  the  United  States  the 
country  square-dance,  the  quilting  parties,  the  barn  raisings,  the 
Fourth  of  July  orations,  and  the  Memorial  Day  parades  are  all 
reminiscent  of  the  epoch  in  which  school  districts  were  laid  out, 
county  courthouses  built,  state  constitutions  and  city  charters 
drawn,  public  libraries  established,  and  a  wild  unsettled  land 
tamed  and  settled.  To  the  extent  that  expressive  and  other  non- 
instrumental  activity  was  intermingled  with  and  dominated  goal 
attaining  activity  the  Gemeinschaft  had  primacy.  It  is  of  course 
unrealistic  to  assume  that  there  is  no  expressive  activity  in  Gesell- 
schaft-like  communities.  As  in  the  case  of  the  business  bu- 
reaucracy, generally  expressive  activity  in  the  Gesellschaft-like 
community  usually  bears  the  unmistakable  imprint  of  the  market. 
Communities  celebrate  their  centennials  in  the  form  of  giant  pub- 
lic spectacles  bought  from  an  "entertainment  house"  in  the  closest 
big  city.  Music  is  purchased  from  the  musicians'  union,  costumes 
are  rented  from  the  theatrical  guild,  fireworks  are  solicited  from 
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the  leading  businesses  of  the  town,  admissions  to  the  celebration 
are  paid  by  the  towns-people  whose  "expressive  activity"  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be. 

There  are  gaps  in  the  knowledge  about  the  relative  amount  ol 
activity  which  actors  mistakenly  believe  is  goal  directed;  there  are 
confusions  about  what,  in  some  instances,  comprises  instrumental 
and  non-instrumental  activity.  Despite  these  limitations,  and  un- 
til further  research  is  done  to  dispel  these  confusions,  the  follow- 
ing hypotheses  are  oflFered:  In  work  teams,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  greater  the  emphasis  upon  efficiency  in  the  use  of  en- 
ergy and  facilities,  the  less  the  dysfunctional  and  non-functional 
activity  there  will  be  in  goal  attainment.  The  less  predictable  the 
result  for  a  given  activity,  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  ritual 
and  other  non-rational  activity  not  intrinsically  related  to  goal 
attainment.  The  greater  the  emphasis  upon  efficiency  the  less  the 
time  devoted  to  expressive  and  evaluative  activities  for  purposes 
of  tension  management  and  integration  ( boundary  maintenance ) . 

NORMING,  STANDARDIZING,  AND  PATTERNING 

Norm  as  an  element.  Many  of  the  social  phenomena  already 
examined  in  this  essay  have  normative  aspects.  A  holistic  summa- 
tion of  the  norms  regulating  the  activities  of  the  two  polar  t)^es 
was  given  by  Durkheim  who  recognized  in  the  Gemeinschaft-like 
community  or  work  team  a  condition  he  called  "mechanical  soli- 
darity," anchored  in  stable  consensus,  and  reflecting  above  all 
likenesses  among  its  members  making  inevitable  a  conscience  col- 
lective in  which  control  is  maintained  through  repressive  norms. 
In  the  Gesellschaft-like  community  or  work  team  he  recognized 
"organic  solidarity,"  anchored  in  agreed-upon  rules,  and  reflecting 
above  all  dissimilarities  among  its  members  inevitably  requiring  a 
contractual  solidarity  in  which  control  is  maintained  through  the 
laws  of  retribution.^^ 

The  difference  in  the  moral  norms  of  Gemeinschaft-like  so- 
cieties and  Gesellschaft-like  societies  is  demonstrated  as  individ- 
uals migrate  from  the  one  to  the  other  without  forming  separate 
communities  in  their  new  places  of  residence.  Thus  the  migrants 
from  the  rural  sections  to  the  urban  centers,  released  from  the 
collective  conscience  restraints  of  the  folk  society  were  among 
those  with  relatively  high  probability  of  becoming  suicide  victims 
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apparently  demonstrating  the  difficulty  of  adjustment  to  the  dif- 
ferently enforced  norms  of  the  city.'*-  Southern  Negroes,  whose 
behavior  tended  to  be  standardized  by  the  stable  consensus  of  a 
simple  folk  culture,  have  upon  northern  migration  and  attendant 
exposure  to  rational,  contractual  norms,  often  become  "a  class  of 
roving  Negroes  who  will  live  a  lawless  sex  and  quasi-family  life."  ^^ 
In  most  instances  the  migrants,  accustomed  to  the  Gemeinschaft- 
like  norms,  come  into  a  situation  where: 

External  control  through  a  series  of  formal  institutions  such  as  law,  and 
organizations  such  as  the  courts,  and  police  .  .  .  become  more  essential 
.  .  .  [UJrbanites  generally  must  permit  a  wider  range  of  behavior  than 
rural  dwellers  [and]  this  fact  often  gives  to  city  life  an  appearance  of 
lawlessness.'*^ 

As  the  division  of  labor  accentuates  the  dissimilarities  noted 
by  Durkheim  among  the  actors  and  their  activities,  noiTns  which 
compel  integration  must  be  introduced  into  Gesellschaft-like 
organizations. 

The  punctuality,  the  steady  and  continuous  effort  often  many  steps 
removed  from  the  visible  product,  and  the  alternation  of  work  and  rest 
with  reference  to  the  clock  rather  than  the  task,  all  required  by  the 
factory  system  of  production,  are  at  marked  variance  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  tasks  in  primitive  and  peasant  life.^'' 

"The  clock  and  the  traffic  signal  are  symbolic  of  the  basis  of  our 
social  order  in  the  urban  world"  ^^  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  norms 
of  the  mafiana  configuration  typical  of  the  Gemeinschaft-like 
Latin  America  in  which  "hora  espahol"  means  arriving  as  other 
Gemeinschaft-like  commitments  and  factors  permit.  Systems 
characterized  by  instrumental  actions  in  the  first  instance  and  by 
expressive  action  in  the  second  are  thus  illustrated.  The  behavior 
ascribed  by  Merton  to  the  typical  bureaucrat  who  should  be 
"methodical,  prudent,  and  disciplined"  ^^  may  very  well  be  taken 
to  be  a  key  to  acceptable  behavior  in  the  Gesellschaft-like  com- 
munity and  production  unit. 

Since  raising  the  level  of  living  of  underdeveloped  areas  re- 
quires that  important  segments  of  life  be  bureaucratized  or  made 
more  Gesellschaft-like,  it  is  appropriate  to  turn  to  the  considera- 
tion of  evaluation,  the  process  which  is  most  important  in  the 
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diflPerentiation  of  social  systems  on  the  various  vectors  of  Gemein- 
schaft-Gesellschaft  continua  as  sketched  on  Figure  2. 

Evaluation  as  a  process.  Like  the  processes  explored  above, 
evaluation  is  conditioned  by  the  pertinent  membership  and  refer- 
ence groups  in  both  polar  types  of  societies.  The  sub-systems 
based  upon  kinship,  locality  and  craft  provide  the  Gemeinschaft- 
like  society  with  norms  for  evaluation.  In  the  Gesellschaft-like 
societies  occupation,  profession,  family,  clique,  and  nation  re- 
ferents are  important  molders  of  evaluative  standards.  In  the 
totalitarian  Gesellschaft-like  societies,  such  as  Russia  and  China 
the  political  party  and  its  sub-systems  must  be  given  a  high  pri- 
ority. 

Strikingly  different  modes  of  evaluating  money,  work,  and 
social  activity  have  been  reported  as  prevailing  in  societies  repre- 
sentative of  the  polar  types.  Observers  from  industrialized  soci- 
eties, for  example,  have  been  impressed  by  the  unwillingness  of 
peasants  to  sell  their  wares  as  they  are  enroute  to  market  even 
though  the  price  offered  is  more  than  the  peasant  knows  he  will 
get  at  the  market  still  many  hours  distant  over  footpaths.  The 
ineffectiveness  of  wage  incentives  was  reported  by  Weber:  "It  was 
futile  to  double  the  wages  of  an  agricultural  laborer  in  Silesia  who 
mowed  a  certain  tract  of  land  on  a  contract.  .  .  .  He  would  simply 
have  reduced  by  half  the  work  expended.  .  .  ."  ^^  Banlield  de- 
scribes a  community  in  southern  Italy,  the  citizens  of  which  are 
"prisoners  of  their  family-centered  ethos"  in  a  state  of  "amoral 
familism."  ■*'*  Unwillingness  to  accept  other  than  traditional  stand- 
ards or  to  sacrifice  for  any  system  beyond  the  family  has  meant  a 
continuation  of  misery,  poverty,  disease,  and  stagnation  in  the 
backyard,  so  to  speak,  of  modern  industrialism.^" 

The  sub-types  of  Figure  2  show  the  characteristics  which  will 
tend  to  govern  the  evaluative  process,  but  each  system  must  be 
examined  separately  to  discover  the  specifics  which  are  given  a 
high  or  low  evaluation  within  that  particular  system.  For  ex- 
ample, a  high  evaluation  placed  upon  universalism,  affective  neu- 
trality, functional  specificity,  instrumental  processes  and  activities, 
achievement,  rationality,  and  contractual  relations  would  be  ex- 
pected and  actually  are  found  in  both  the  Gesellschaft-like  United 
States  and  in  the  Gesellschaft-like  U.S.S.R.  In  the  United  States, 
however,  items  such  as  private  property  and  individual  rights  are 
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highly  evaluated  and  almost  sacred;  in  the  U.S.S.R.  they  are  nega- 
tively evaluated  and  communal  property  and  state  rights  are  held 
in  high  esteem.  Normative  standards  and  the  evaluative  processes 
by  which  they  are  articulated  thus  become  the  most  differenti- 
ating element-process  combination  among  social  systems  which 
are  roughly  identical  as  to  polar  type.  What  appears  in  Figure  4 
as  "types  of  emphasis"  differentiating  the  several  Gemeinschaft- 
like  social  systems  from  each  other  and  the  several  Gesellschaft- 
like  social  systems  from  each  other  are  in  all  probability  the 
different  net  results  of  the  evaluative  process  and  the  resultantly 
different  normative  standards  which  have  been  adopted  by  actors 
of  the  social  systems  involved.^^ 

Social  scientists  accept  the  responsibilitv  for  ascertaining  why 
some  social  entities  do  not  change  while  others  do,  and  why  those 
that  do  change  do  so  in  a  given  direction."'-  Moore  states  the  fol- 
lowing thesis:  "The  theory  of  acculturation,  that  is,  of  cultural 
diffusion  and  resultant  change,  indicates  that  an  innovation  is 
most  acceptable  if  in  both  form  and  degree  it  represents  only  a 
small  departure  from  customary  standards  and  practices."  ^^  If 
Moore's  thesis  is  correct,  both  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
achieved  their  present  form  of  social  organization  by  evaluative 
choices  reminiscent  of  the  social  systems  from  which  they  sprang, 
a  supposition  which  would  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  recollections 
of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  England  and  of  Czarist 
Russia. 

Of  feudal  and  peasant  societies  such  as  those  of  Japan,  Russia, 
and  China,  which  have  undergone  changes  from  Gemeinschaft- 
like  to  Gesellschaft-like  relations  within  the  life  time  of  those  now 
living,  Japan  may  be  singled  out  for  illustrative  purposes.  The 
rapid  industrialization  of  Japan  and  the  remarkable  adjustment  of 
the  Japanese  to  industrialized  and  urbanized  societies  have  been 
accounted  for  by  the  ease  with  which  systemic  linkage  of  the  Japa- 
nese family  to  the  larger  system  was  accomplished.  This  linkage 
is  reported  to  be  particularly  simple  because  of  the  convergence  of 
certain  ends  and  norms,^^  a  factor  presumably  resulting  from  the 
evaluative  process  placing  emphasis  on  similar  items.  In  addition 
to  the  evaluative  process  per  se  which  led  to  Japan's  rapid  indus- 
trialization, Parsons  suggests  that  the  role  of  the  nation  as  a  con- 
trolling system  was  decisive  as  compared  with  India  and  China, 
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where  the  governmental  bureaucracy  "remained  a  'superstruc- 
ture.' It  did  not  penetrate  in  its  administrative  functions  directly 
to  the  individual  but,  rather,  stopped  at  the  caste,  village  and 
other  groups,  leaving  them  essentially  intact  with  a  large  degree 
of  self-government."  ^''  The  relative  readiness  of  Japan  to  select  a 
type  of  social  system  based  upon  Gesellschaft-like  relations  would 
seem  thus  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  change  specified  by  Moore, 
that  "in  both  form  and  degree  it  represents  only  a  small  departure 
from  customary  standards  and  practices."  ^^ 

Social  systems  differ  not  only  by  what  items  are  negatively 
valued  and  what  positively  valued.  The  intensity  and  durability 
of  the  evaluation  also  varies.  Howard  Becker  in  his  constructed 
types  "the  sacred"  and  "the  secular"  (roughly  approximating  the 
constructed  Gemeinschaft  and  Gesellschaft  types  used  herein) 
contributes  significantly  to  the  understanding  of  the  sacredness 
in  the  traditional  society  of  all  forms  of  activity  and  the  resultant 
fixation  of  habit. ^"  The  accessibility  of  the  secular  society  and  its 
resultant  fluidity  and  rapidity  of  change  is,  of  course,  the  opposite 
polar  type.  Becker's  various  sub-types  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  by,  among  other  factors,  the  extremity  or  intensity 
with  which  certain  evaluations  are  held  sacred.  In  the  Gesell- 
schaft-like social  system  there  will,  of  course,  be  less  ritual  and 
ceremony  and  perhaps  fewer  sacred  facilities,  but  as  long  as  the 
system  remains  a  system  and  not  confused  disorganization,  there 
will  be  some  evaluations  judged  sacred. 

Using  Becker's  sacred-secular  continuum  (Figure  2)  Bellah 
has  demonstrated  that  the  industrialization  of  prescriptive  socie- 
ties, such  as  pre-modernized  Japan  and  Turkey,  involved  a  differ- 
entiation in  rehgion  and  ideology.  The  prescriptive  type  of  society 
is  characterized  by  the  "comprehensiveness  and  specificity  of  its 
value  commitments  and  by  its  consequent  lack  of  flexibility. 
Motivation  is  frozen  .  .  .  through  commitment  to  a  vast  range  of 
relatively  specific  norms  governing  almost  every  situation  in  life 
.  .  .  [with]  specific  norms,  usually  including  those  governing  social 
institutions  .  .  .  thoroughly  integrated  with  a  religious  system."  ^^ 
In  both  Japan  and  Turkey  the  change  from  a  prescriptive  to  a 
principial  type  society  brought  flexibility  in  economic,  political 
and  social  life.  In  the  principial  type  "ultimate  or  religious  values 
lay  down  the  basic  principles  of  social  action  .  .  .  but  the  religious 
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system  does  not  attempt  to  regulate  economic,  political  and  social 
life  in  great  detail,  as  in  prescriptive  societies."  ^^  Societies  such 
as  Communist  China  and  Russia  which  industrialize  while  remain- 
ing prescriptive  lack  the  flexibility  of  the  principial  societies. 
Communism  as  a  secular  political  ideology  which  is  religiously 
based,  according  to  Bellah,  not  only  faces  serious  political  and 
economic  problems  but  an  "even  more  serious  cultural  problem, 
the  problem  of  the  differentiation  of  the  religious  and  ideological 
levels."  *^^  It  is  important  to  note  that  "the  function  of  religion  in 
a  principial  society  is  different  from  that  in  a  prescriptive  society, 
but  it  is  not  necessarily  less  important."  ^'^  It  may  provide  the 
means  for  legitimizing  change. 

DIVISION  OF  FUNCTIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

Status-role  as  both  element  and  process.  The  child  born  in 
San  Juan  Sur  in  Costa  Rica  ( or  in  any  part  of  the  underdeveloped 
areas  where  two-thirds  of  the  world's  people  live)  can  look 
forward  to  filling  very  few  status-roles  outside  the  family.  Typi- 
cally, he  will  follow  an  agricultural  pursuit  on  a  family-sized  farm. 
His  team  mates  will  be  the  other  members  of  his  family.  During 
the  seasons  of  heavy  work  on  near-by  large-scale  farming  enter- 
prises, he  may  pick  coffee  beans  or  cut  sugar  cane  but  these  brief 
weeks  will  be  as  specialized  as  his  status-role  as  a  farmer  is  very 
likely  to  become.  For  on  the  family-sized  farm  he  does  a  part  of 
everything  that  there  is  to  be  done.  He  plants,  he  tends  the  crops, 
he  reaps  the  harvest,  he  keeps  his  tools  in  repair,  and  constructs 
the  oxcarts  and  yokes.  He  re-canes  the  roofing  on  the  family 
house,  cuts  the  firewood,  milks  the  cows,  feeds  the  stock,  fights 
the  insects.  He  does  these  things  at  the  same  time  that  he  per- 
forms his  family  status-roles  of  son  and  brother.  He  is  the  family 
transport  system  as  he  carries  produce  to  market  and  the  dealer  as 
he  sells  his  eggs  and  buys  salt  or  flour.  His  status-role  is  diffuse. 
Neither  the  nature  of  his  tasks  nor  the  time  allotted  to  do  them  is 
specified.  Furthermore,  his  status-roles  are  traditional.  He  does 
what  he  does  because  this  is  the  way  of  life.  Changes  may  have 
occurred  in  status-role  possibilities  since  the  days  when  his  Con- 
quistador forebears  settled  down  and  became  farmers,  but  not 
many.  How  slow  is  that  rate  of  change  is  indicated  by  this  obser- 
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vation  about  an  underdeveloped  country  in  another  part  of  the 
world : 

W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  an  anthropologist,  wrote  about  the  life  of  the  Todas,  a 
tribe  in  India,  in  1906.  His  description  was  strikingly  like  the  account 
that  a  Portuguese  traveler  had  written  300  years  earlier.  The  life  of 
the  Todas  had  changed  veiy  little  during  this  long  period  of  time."- 

The  little  San  Juan  Sur  boy  would  probably  find  quite  mean- 
ingless a  little  primary-grade  book  entitled  "What  Will  You  Be 
When  You  Grow  Up?".  The  same  little  book  is  full  of  meaning  to 
the  boy  born  in  El  Paso,  Texas  or  Lansing,  Michigan.  He  knows 
from  the  time  that  his  parents  read  stories  to  him  that  some  day 
he  must  make  up  his  mind  about  "what  he's  going  to  be."  Like 
most  small  boys,  he  probably  has  decided  at  one  time  or  another 
to  be  a  cowboy,  or  a  jet  pilot,  or  a  railroad  engineer.  But  as  adult- 
hood approaches  he  is  likely  to  forego  this  earlier  decision  in  light 
of  the  20,000  different  occupational  designations  available  to  him. 
His  decision,  of  course,  will  be  affected  by  many  factors:  his  intel- 
ligence, his  personal  aptitudes,  his  adult  models,  and  his  oppor- 
tunities. His  possible  routes  to  an  occupational  role  are  too  varied 
and  devious  to  be  explored  here.  But  his  decision  along  with  those 
of  millions  of  others  like  him  are  reflected  in  the  composite  status- 
role  picture  of  any  industrial  nation.  Figure  5  shows  the  pyramid 
of  occupational  categories  in  the  United  States. 


Professional  and  Semi-professional 

Proprietors,  Managers,  and  Farm  Operators 
Clerical  and  Sales 


Craftsmen  and  Foremen 
Operatives 
Domestic,  Seirvice,  Farm,  and  other  Laborers 


FIGURE  5 
Relative  Size  of  Occupational  Categories  in  the   United  States.** 

*  Source:   Ronald  Freeman  et  al..  Principles  of  Sociology:  A  Text  with  Read- 
ings (rev.  ed..  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  cl956),  p.  401. 

The  base  of  the  pyramid  is  comprised  of  the  proportion  in  the 
occupational  force  who  are  unskilled.  Increasingly  smaller  layers 
of  semi-skilled  and  highly  skilled  workers  appear  above  this  base. 
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These  are  the  three  occupational  groups  responsible  for  the  proc- 
essing of  the  products  as  they  flow  in  from  the  fields,  forests,  and 
mines  of  the  countryside.  The  fourth  layer  of  workers  are  those 
engaged  in  clerical  and  sales  work.  They  are  the  distributors. 
Their  existence  in  such  large  numbers  in  the  industrial  society  is 
one  of  the  chief  differences  in  status-role  pattern  in  industrialized 
as  compared  with  the  underdeveloped  or  partially  developed 
country.  Their  necessity  in  the  highly  specialized  society  is  re- 
lated to  the  increasing  tendency  in  such  a  society  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  home  production  of  the  necessities  of  life  and— a  greater 
factor— the  endless  proliferation  of  specialty  products.  The  fifth 
layer  is,  to  a  large  extent,  the  status-roles  necessary  to  make  the 
whole  production  and  distribution  system  mesh.  These  are  the 
people  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  right  amounts  of  raw  mate- 
rials reach  the  production  plants  at  the  right  time;  who  choose 
plant  sites  with  an  eye  to  cheap  transportation,  ample  labor  force, 
accessible  markets;  who  negotiate  contracts  with  users  of  their 
products  and  see  that  the  deadline  is  met.  The  impressive  growth 
of  management  has  been  called  the  "managerial  revolution."  The 
task  it  performs  has  been  called  "functional  integration."  '^^  The 
smallest  category  of  status-roles  is  that  occupied  by  the  profes- 
sionals and  semi-professionals;  it  is  nevertheless  proportionately  a 
great  deal  larger  than  would  be  a  similar  classification  in  an  under- 
developed country.  With  increased  automation  in  industry  it  is 
predicted  that  this  category  may  increase  even  more  with  an  ac- 
companying decrease  in  the  skilled  worker  category.  The  profes- 
sions, in  general,  contribute  to  the  total  society  through  the 
production  phase  as  in  the  engineering  of  new  products;  through 
the  regulatory  phase,  as  in  legal  controls  or  in  health  and  welfare; 
and  through  the  socializing  and  expressive  phase,  as  in  education 
or  the  arts. 

Change  is  rapid  in  the  Gesellschaft-like  occupational  world. 
Old  status-roles  pass  out  of  existence  (where,  for  example,  is  the 
lamp-hghter  or  the  harness  maker  of  yesteryear? )  and  new  status- 
roles  are  created.  As  machines  replace  man-power  for  an  increas- 
ing number  of  jobs,  there  is  a  continuous  realignment  of  numbers 
of  status-roles  open  to  incumbents  in  a  given  category.  Table  2 
shows  a  greater  change  in  the  United  States  in  forty  years  than 
was  recorded  for  the  Todas  in  300  vears.  Note  the  2;reat  decrease 
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in  those  engaged  in  farming,  and  the  increasing  importance  of 
clerks,  salesmen,  managers,  proprietors,  and  officials.  Note  also 
the  increase  in  the  professionals  and  semi-professionals;  the  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  engineers,  teachers,  machine  tenders  and  operators. 
Data  such  as  those  contained  in  Table  2  refute  the  prediction  of 
Marx  that  the  proletariat  composed  of  workers  is  the  ever-increas- 
ing component  of  capitalistic  society.  The  middle  class  com- 
ponent of  cities  is  growing  very  rapidly. 

The  fulfilling  of  the  status-role  in  this  vast  array  of  specialties 
represented  in  Figure  5  requires  but  the  smallest  fragment  of  the 
worker's  total  ability.  Unlike  the  craftsman  in  the  Gemeinschaft- 
like  society,  who  sees  his  product  through  from  start  to  finish,  the 
specialized  worker  participates  in  only  a  small  part  of  the  total 
production.  Inter-status-role  disputes  involving  these  specialties 
sometimes  cause  a  delay  in  a  project  which  affects  hundreds  of 
status-roles  not  immediately  concerned  with  the  dispute.  Thus, 
when  glass  brick  was  still  a  new  product  the  building  of  a  giant 
department  store  which  was  to  have  a  glass  brick  wall  was  re- 
tarded while  both  the  glaziers  and  the  bricklayers  contested  for 
the  right  to  set  the  glass  bricks.  A  person  from  a  peasant  society 
would  have  difficulty  in  understanding  the  rationale  of  such 
specialization. 

The  status-role  structure  of  occupations  has  geographical  and 
social  implications  for  community  structure.  The  so-called  "mul- 
tiplication factor"  described  by  Form  and  Miller  shows  the  close 
relationship  of  community  and  industry  as  regards  status-roles.*^^ 
It  refers  to  the  number  of  status-roles  in  the  "services"  category 
which  exist  in  ratio  to  the  number  in  the  "base  population"  em- 
ployed in  basic  manufacturing  pursuits.  As  new  jobs  develop  in 
basic  industry  new  needs  for  services  arise.  A  fairly  constant  ratio 
between  the  number  of  basic  industry  jobs  and  the  number  of 
service  jobs  exists,  varying  slightly  but  predictably  by  size  of  city, 
with  the  smaller  urban  center  attracting  fewer  specialty  service 
jobs  in  proportion  to  its  number  of  basic  industry  jobs  than  the 
larger  center.   Thus  the  city  as  it  grows  becomes: 

.  .  .  the  magnet  that  draws  the  ambitious  from  thousands  of  miles  away 
and  the  goal  that  drives  them  back  again  to  the  peace  of  the  country. 
The  banker  lives  there  and  so  does  the  beggar,  the  diplomat  and  the 
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TABLE  2 

Percentage  Distribution 

OF  Employed  Workers  by 

Occupational 

Categories  and  by  Decennial  Periods,  United  States.    1910-1950  " 

Occupational  Category 

1950' » 

1940"^ 

1930# 

1920#     1910  # 

Nonfaxm 

87.9 

82.5 

78.7 

74.6         67.6 

Professional  &  Semi- 

professional 

7.2 

6.9 

6.0 

4.9           4.3 

Proprietors,  Managers  & 

OflBcials 

10.4 

7.8 

7.5 

6.7           6.4 

Clerical  and  Sales 

19.0 

17.2 

16.3 

13.7         10.4 

Skilled  Workers  and 

Foremen 

12.9 

12.8 

12.9 

13.4         11.4 

Semiskilled 

20.9 

17.9 

16.3 

16.0          14.4 

Unskilled 

17.5 

19.9 

19.7 

19.9         21.0 

Farm 

12.1 

17.5 

21.3 

25.4         32.4 

Operators   and   Managers 

7.0 

10.4 

12.3 

15.3         16.1 

Laborers 

5.1 

7.1 

9.0 

10.1         16.3 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0        100.0 

*  Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census;  taken  from  Ronald  Freedman  et  al.. 
Principles  of  Sociology;  A  Text  with  Readings  (rev.  ed.,  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
and  Co.,  1956),  p.  402. 

**  Data  include  all  experienced  workers  14  years  of  age  and  over.  All  social- 
economic  groups  are  not  directly  comparable  to  these  for  preceding  years. 

#  Data  are  for  gainful  workers,  ten  years  of  age  and  over. 

derelict,  the  actor  and  the  accountant,  the  censor  and  the  clown,  the 
Philistine  and  the  philosopher.  Its  structure  contains  every  status  and 
its  groups  every  norm.   It  is  both  a  place  and  a  state  of  mind.^^ 

For  all  of  the  specialization  of  the  Gesellschaft-like  status-role, 
each  incumbent  has  by  no  means  acquired  a  specialty  w^hich 
makes  his  a  unique  contribution.  In  the  highly  rational  occupa- 
tional system  a  high  degree  of  standardization  of  status-roles  is 
developed  so  that,  like  the  tires  on  a  car,  the  incumbents  of  any 
given  status-role  may  be  interchangeable.  The  extremes  of  the 
standardization  process  are  admirably  stated  by  Alfred  Krupp,  the 
famous  German  industrialist: 

What  I  shall  attempt  to  bring  about  is  that  nothing  shall  be  dependent 
upon  the  life  or  existence  of  any  particular  person;  that  nothing  of  any 
importance  shall  happen  or  be  caused  to  happen  without  the  fore- 
knowledge and  approval  of  the  management;  that  the  past  and  the  de^ 
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temiinate  futxire  of  the  establishment  can  be  learned  in  the  files  of 
the  management  without  asking  a  question  of  any  mortal.^^ 

The  sub-types  under  the  Gemeinschaft-  and  the  Gesellschaft- 
poles  ( as  shown  in  Figure  2 )  which  are  most  applicable  to  status- 
roles  are  respectively  Diffuseness-Specificity,  Traditional-Ra- 
tional, Particularism-Universalism  and  Familistic-Contractual. 
These  and  other  attributes  of  status-role  will  be  seen  to  mold  the 
kind  of  ranking  structure  which  characterizes  each  of  the  polar 
types. 

RANKING 

Rank  as  an  element.  The  symbols  of  differentiation  in  low  and 
high  rank  in  an  industrial  society  are  omnipresent.  The  squalid 
tenements  and  the  landscaped  and  rolling  estates  spell  differential 
rank  even  to  the  uninitiated.  Little  difference  in  standing  on  the 
other  hand,  could  be  detected  by  looking  at  the  mud-houses  in  a 
village  in  Lebanon  *'"  nor  would  the  cane-thatched  roofs  of  the 
ranchos  of  San  Juan  Sur  look  more  or  less  affluent  than  the  tin- 
roofed  casa.^^  Not  only  is  there  a  much  wider  spread  of  differen- 
tial ranking  in  a  Gesellschaft-like  social  system  than  in  the 
Gemeinschaft-like  community,  but  there  is  much  greater  need  to 
demonstrate  it  by  conspicuous  consumption.  In  a  community  of 
the  simple  peasant  type  everyone  is  so  well  known  to  everyone 
else  that  his  rank  needs  no  advertising  or  bolstering,  but  the  mass 
of  individuals  in  the  Gesellschaft-like  society  are  unknown  as 
individuals  to  each  other.  As  Veblen  observed  ^^  conspicuous  con- 
sumption, leisure,  and  many  activities  may  symbolize  rank  which 
entitles  the  actor  to  an  "increment  of  good  repute." 

Systems  of  actors  with  similar  rank  are  strata  and  may  be 
called  classes,  estates,  or  castes.  In  Gemeinschaft-like  societies, 
in  which  rank  may  be  derived  at  birth  by  ascription,  estates  and 
castes  are  important.  In  feudal  Europe  estates  included  actors 
whose  rank  whether  peasant  or  nobility  was  determined  by  birth. 
Only  by  certain  ceremonies  such  as  that  of  being  "knighted"  could 
one  rise  from  one  strata  to  another.  In  a  caste  society  like  India, 
rank  is  relatively  more  permanent  with  less  mobility  between 
strata.  Most  societies  are  stratified.  However,  some  peasant  and 
primitive    Gemeinschaft-like    communities,    although    providing 
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ranks  for  members,  are  unstratified.'^  They  have  no  classes, 
estates,  or  castes.  No  investigations  have  described  industrial 
communities  without  strata.  In  conclusion  then,  Gesellschaft-like 
societies  are  characterized  by  communities  which  have  more  or 
less  open  classes;  Gemeinschaft-like  societies  are  characterized 
by  communities  which  may  or  may  not  be  stratified.  If  stratified 
they  tend  to  have  estates  or  castes. 

Evaluation  of  actors  and  allocation  of  status-roles  as  process. 
For  analytical  purposes  the  concepts  of  rank  as  applied  to  either 
actors  or  status-roles  and  the  evaluation  process  by  which  the  rank 
is  derived  may  be  separated.  Likewise  these  concepts  may  be 
separated  from  the  process  of  allocation  of  status-roles  or  the  re- 
cruitment of  incumbents. ^^ 

In  societies  which  are  achievement-oriented,  ranking  through 
time  constitutes  a  multiple  process  of  evaluation  by  which  perti- 
nent reference  systems,  especially  the  society,  rank  the  occupa- 
tional positions  or  status-roles.  Actors  in  turn  evaluate  these  and 
make  the  necessary  decisions  and  investment  of  time  and  energy 
to  occupy  them.  Many  studies  have  reported  that  in  industrial 
society  rank  and  class  of  individuals  is  most  highly  correlated  with 
occupation,  which  in  turn  is,  of  course,  closely  related  to  educa- 
tional attainment,  income,  and  similar  related  variables.^" 

One  of  the  most  distinctive  differences  between  the  Gesell- 
schaft-like industrial  societies  and  Gemeinschaft-like  non-indus- 
trialized societies  is  the  consensus  within  and  among  the 
industrialized  societies  concerning  the  value  and  rank  of  the 
various  occupations.^^  In  rapidly  changing  communities  there  are, 
of  course,  instabilities  of  status.^*  There  are  also  societal  varia- 
tions reflected  in  differences  such  as  the  high  ranking  of  medical 
doctors  and  business  men  and  rather  lower  ranking  of  university 
teachers  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  which  there  is  no  place  for  the  business  man  as  an  individual 
entrepreneur,  and  university  teachers  out-rank  doctors  and  most 
others  except  party  and  high  government  officials.  Nevertheless, 
for  occupations  generally  and  especially  in  the  industrialized  capi- 
talistic West,  the  rankings  from  society  to  society  are  surprisingly 
similar.  There  is  no  similar  consensus  for  primitive  and  peasant 
societies.  In  the  latter,  control  of  food  producing  resources  such 
as  land  is  usually  crucial  in  the  ranking  process. 
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There  is  much  about  rank  which  cannot  be  generahzed  in  any 
detailed  way  from  one  social  system  to  another  when  each  unit  is 
Gemeinschaft-Hke.  The  matrix  of  behefs,  sentiments,  ends,  and 
norms  contain  the  vakies  by  which  any  collectivity  accords  rank 
to  its  members.  Each  community  is  likely  to  have  a  particularistic 
set  of  values  uniquely  adapted  to  its  needs.  The  ranking  system 
of  each  separate  social  system  will  of  course  reflect  this  singularity. 
The  man  elevated  to  high  rank  as  being  wise  in  one  society  might 
find  himself  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap  and  considered  a  fool  in 
another.  Nonetheless,  a  few  basic  similarities  in  ranking  pro- 
cedures can  be  noted  among  the  Gemeinschaft-like  communities. 
The  individual's  status-role  is  largely  prescribed  by  sex,  numerical 
position  among  the  siblings,  customary  inheritance  practices  of 
distributing  land  or  other  property,  and  the  place  of  his  family  in 
the  total  structure  (Figure  2).  His  chances  for  additional  rank 
are  in  such  subtleties  as  personal  characteristics  which  are  ad- 
mired or  needed  by  the  social  entity,  the  quality  of  his  gardens 
and  fields,  the  care  he  exercises  in  household  and  fann  manage- 
ment, and  such  attributes  as  congeniality  and  helpfulness.  It  is 
evident  that  he  cannot  achieve  by  "working  himself  up  in  the 
world";  few  roads  go  "up." 

As  the  Gesellschaft-like  units  inevitably  extend  their  activities 
many  Gemeinschaft-like  units  are  affected  especially  by  greater 
specialization  in  status-roles  with  an  accompanying  greater  di- 
vergence of  ranks  accorded  to  members.  The  exact  progress  of 
such  specializations  in  social  systems  throughout  the  world  has  not 
yet  been  well  documented.  Useem  found,  for  example,  during  his 
World  War  II  experience  in  Angaur,  that  "the  civil-affairs  plan- 
ners had  been  misled  by  the  anthropological  literature  perused 
prior  to  invasion.  ...  As  a  result,  supplies  were  taken  for  an 
aboriginal  people,  whereas  in  reality  what  was  needed  were  items 
of  the  same  type  as  would  be  brought  to  a  South  Dakota  rural 
community."  ^^  Nowhere  has  any  social  system  been  discovered, 
however,  which  does  not  show  some  shadings  of  differential  rank. 
Useem  continues: 

The  issuance  of  emergency  relief  precipitated  some  unforeseen  cul- 
tural complications.  An  attempt  to  ascertain  who  needed  shoes  evoked 
a  community-wide  controversy.    Shoes  were  not  merely  an  article  of 
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wear  but  also  a  mark  of  status.  Those  who  previously  were  without 
shoes  insisted  that  everyone  urgently  needed  them,  and  persons  who 
once  possessed  them  maintained  witli  great  feeling  that  only  the  elite 
were  entitled  to  shoes.  .  .  .  The  issue  was  finally  resolved  by  the 
compromise  provision  of  shoes  to  all  workers,  thereby  setting  up  a  new 
social  category.  These  were  thereafter  worn  regardless  of  personal 
comfort  and  correctness  of  fit."^ 

The  relation  between  social  mobility  and  change  from  the 
Gemeinschaft-like  to  the  Gesellschaft-like  society  has  been  well 
documented. ^^  Tumin  and  Feldman,  in  writing  of  the  pressing 
need  in  Puerto  Rico  for  a  method  of  "converting  a  relatively  un- 
educated and  unskilled  population  into  one  suitable  for  eflBcient 
production  in  an  industrialized  division  of  labor"  conclude : 

This  means  that  large  segments  of  the  population  must  desire  the 
change  and  the  accompanying  socio-economic  mobility.  They  must 
perceive  the  means  by  which  change  and  mobility  are  to  be  achieved 
and  feel  that  these  means  are  accessible  to  them.'''^ 

Not  only  are  individuals  ranked  by  other  individuals  in  a  com- 
munity; the  social  systems  that  comprise  the  society  also  have  a 
rank  order.  The  family  is  the  social  system  in  the  Gemeinschaft- 
like  society  which  outranks  all  others  in  importance;  it  is  actually 
made  so  important  that  it  subsumes  the  function  of  other  potential 
ranking  systems  such  as  an  occupational  or  educational  system. 
Thus,  social  systems  within  societies  are  ranked,  and  finally,  so- 
cieties are  ranked  with  each  other.  The  rank  that  any  given  mem- 
ber in  a  society  is  accorded  is  determined  in  part  by  these  various 
rankings  of  systems  and  sub-systems  and  the  individual's  relation 
to  the  sub-systems. 

The  evaluations  given  various  social  systems  in  a  society,  can 
be  ranked  by  what  Parsons  has  called  a  "  'paramount'  value  pat- 
tern." ^^  For  the  United  States  he  believes  that  the  highest  rank 
is  accorded  those  collectivities  which  carry  on  the  adaptive  func- 
tions; namely,  the  economy,  including  industry  and  commerce. 
The  second  rank  is  given  those  agencies  which  deal  primarily  with 
pattern  maintenance  and  tension  management,  namely  health,  ed- 
ucational, school  and  kinship  systems.  Most  sociologists  in 
agreement  with  Parsons  recognize  the  close  relations  between  oc- 
cupation and  rank.  The  higher  the  evaluation  accorded  the  contri- 
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biition  of  the  external  pattern  to  society's  adaptation,  the  higher 
the  rank  of  groups  strongly  exhibiting  that  pattern.  In  families 
the  chief  representative  of  the  external  pattern,  the  head,  has  the 
highest  rank.  The  rank  of  the  family  is  thus  based  upon  the  place 
of  its  head  in  the  external  pattern  of  the  group  to  which  he  makes 
his  occupational  contribution  (coupled  with  the  comparative 
ranking  of  this  latter  system ) .  The  place  of  the  family  head  in  his 
occupational  system  is  determined  by  achievement.  In  Gesell- 
schaft-like  societies  the  most  general  and  acceptable  method  of 
attaining  rank  is  one  of  achievement  in  contrast  to  the  ascription 
method  of  the  Gemeinschaft-like  society.  The  "best"  jobs,  i.e., 
those  with  high  rank,  are  conceived  to  be  those  which  require 
highly  specialized  training  and  a  high  degree  of  responsibility 
for  the  public  welfare. '^'^ 

Occupation  thus  serves  to  rank  actors  by  the  ranking  system 
applied  to  occupational  levels  in  a  given  social  system.  Occupa- 
tions can  also  serve  to  rank  cities.  The  "goodness  of  a  city"  in 
terms  of  low  crime  rates,  health,  education,  and  the  like  is  closely 
related  to  the  occupational  status-role  structure.  "The  pattern  of 
occupations  may  be  used  as  the  basis  for  deriving  an  index  of  the 
relative  worth  of  cities."  ^^  When  rankings  are  used  in  aggregates 
such  as  would  be  necessary  to  examine  the  occupational  patterns 
of  a  city  not  too  much  attention  can  be  given  to  those  highly 
ranked  positions  which  by  popular  ratings  fall  in  the  rarefied  at- 
mosphere where  only  a  few  can  ever  be.^"  The  presidency  of  the 
United  States,  although  a  high-ranking  status-role,  accounts  for 
only  one  position,  and  many  other  top-ranking  status-roles  are  al- 
most as  exclusive  in  the  number  of  incumbencies  they  offer.  One 
can  not  look  at  the  top-ranked  occupations,  therefore,  and  claim 
that  the  incumbents  of  these  status-roles  comprise  the  upper  class. 
Separate  studies  of  particular  cities  have  found  out  who  is  at  the 
top,  the  middle,  and  the  bottom  (or  other  levels  of  division),  have 
discovered  in  what  occupational  categories  these  actors  function 
and  have  thus  discovered  the  correlation  between  social  stratifica- 
tion and  occupation.  Although  there  are  some  geographical  dif- 
ferences among  such  studies,  the  findings  of  Donald  E.  Wray  ^^ 
for  example,  are  typical.  "Illini  City,"  a  city  of  66,269  population 
ranked  at  the  top  a  business  class  which  included  the  profes- 
sional men  and  the  owners  and  executives  of  the  larger  enterprises. 
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A  group  within  this  stratum,  but  not  forming  a  separate  stratum, 
are  famihes  of  older  stock.  The  business  and  professional  class  is 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  people.  The  skilled  workers  and 
small  proprietors,  white  collar  workers,  and  minor  professionals 
constitute  the  middle  class  of  this  community.  In  this  particular 
urban  community,  as  in  many  others  in  the  United  States,  a  cleav- 
age has  developed  within  the  middle  class.  Skilled  laborers  aflBli- 
ated  with  unions  and  identified  with  organized  labor  compose  one 
side  and  the  salaried  white  collar  workers  who  are  oriented  to- 
ward the  upper  class  in  business  compose  the  other.  However, 
this  cleavage  was  indistinct  and  diflBcult  to  define.  The  lower  class 
were  the  lower  paid  wage  earners  and  divided  in  terms  of  union 
afiiliation  which  in  turn  was  determined  by  place  of  employment. 
Attention  is  called  to  Figure  5  which  roughly  shows  the  propor- 
tions of  these  various  classes  for  American  society. 

Some  specific  differences  in  rankings  generally  accorded  oc- 
cupations in  the  pre-industrial  and  in  the  industrial  societies  can 
be  noted.  The  merchant,  very  often  spurned  and  considered  an 
"outcast"  in  medieval  Europe  and  China  ^^  is  accorded  a  much 
higher  rank  in  the  industrial  society.  However,  capitalistic  indus- 
trial society  down-grades  power  positions  in  religious,  governmen- 
tal, agricultural,  or  educational  activities  which  were  occupations 
of  high  prestige  in  the  pre-industrial  society. 

CONTROLLING 

Power  as  an  element.  Ultimate  power  is  to  a  large  extent  re- 
lated to  the  ease  with  which  systemic  linkage  can  be  achieved. 
Power  in  the  Gemeinschaft-like  community  is  almost  wholly  con- 
fined within  the  collectivity  which  dominates  the  society,  be  it 
family,  tribe,  large  estate,  or  other  agency.  Although  the  family 
work  team  itself  may  be  (and  usually  is,  in  feudal  and  peasant 
societies)  somewhat  controlled  by  a  relation  with  some  kind  of 
over-lord,  there  is  little  functional  integration  between  the  various 
family  work  teams  or  between  the  larger  units.  And  there  hkely  is 
minimal  linkage  between  the  community  and  other  communities 
or  between  the  community  and  a  state  or  national  super-structure. 
A  resulting  relative  independence  from  controls  accrues  to  the 
organizations  which  comprise  the  community  and  to  the  commu- 
nity itself. 
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This  circumstance  is  of  great  significance.  .  .  .  Among  many  other 
things  it  has  much  to  do  with  the  striking  fact  that  the  Communist 
movement  has  had  so  much  more  success  in  peasant  societies  than  in 
industriahzed  societies,  which  have  a  much  firmer  structure  between 
the  lowest  level  community  unit  and  the  paramount  integration  of  the 
power  system. ^^ 

In  contrast,  the  myriad  Gesellschaft-like  social  systems  are  sys- 
temically  linked  and  functionally  integrated.  Each  such  linkage  is 
a  potential  or  actual  control  over  the  operations  of  each  bureauc- 
racy so  linked.  In  capitalistic  societies  market  control  reflected  in 
market  prices  affect  the  operation  of  all  Gesellschaft-like  organi- 
zations. To  a  much  greater  extent,  reciprocal  controls  are  exer- 
cised by  "  ( 1 )  the  corporate  community,  ( 2 )  other  organized 
interest  groups,  and  ( 3 )  government." 

If  each  corporate  management  were  quite  independent  of  every  other 
corporate  management  and  subject  only  to  market  controls  in  its  de- 
velopment of  policy,  the  structure  of  nonmarket  controls  might  be  of 
only  secondary  importance.  In  fact,  however,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
inter-relationship  between  corporate  managements.  Partly  through  in- 
terlocking directorates,  partly  through  the  activities  of  the  major  finan- 
cial institutions,  partly  through  particular  interest  groupings,  partly 
through  firms  rendering  legal,  accounting,  and  similar  services  to  the 
larger  coi-porations,  and  partly  through  intercorporate  stockholdings, 
the  managements  of  most  of  the  larger  coi-porations  are  loosely  brought 
together  in  what  might  be  called  the  corporate  community.^® 

Among  interest  groups  of  importance  are  organized  labor  and 
trade  associations.  The  interplay  of  the  spheres  of  control  exer- 
cised by  these  interest  groups  along  with  those  of  government 
comprise  a  vast  power  structure  exceedingly  diflBcult  to  pin-point 
in  any  single  situation.  Various  studies  reveal  the  concealed  and 
many-sided  nature  of  power  location:  a  southern  city  upon 
which  silent  but  pervasive  power  is  being  exerted  by  a  large  cor- 
poration in  another  central  city;  ^"  a  labor  union  competing  with 
management  and  business  for  control  in  politics  and  civic  affairs;  ^^ 
a  community  whose  power  pyramid  is  in  reality  composed  of 
several  apexes. ^^ 

In  Gesellschaft-like  totalitarian  societies  the  locus  of  power  is 
generally  focused  overtly  in  a  few  power  figures,  a  condition 
which  makes  such  a  society  much  more  maneuverable  in  times  of 
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national  crisis  than  is  the  power-difFuse  capitalistic  society  with  its 
amorphous  power  structure. 

When  this  public  incapacity  to  act  in  self-protection  is  matched  against 
a  hardened  system  such  as  that  of  the  Soviet  Union— which  can  order 
populations  to  move,  force  the  relocation  of  industry,  and  reduce  vul- 
nerability—it becomes  apparent  that  the  American  system  of  federalism 
has  some  weaknesses.  .  .  .^" 

In  contrast  to  the  power  diffusion  in  the  form  of  influence,  at- 
tendant upon  the  inter-bureaucratic  relations  is  the  power  con- 
centration in  the  form  of  authority  within  the  bureaucracy. 
Typical  of  the  intra-bureaucracy  power  structure  are  "line  organi- 
zations" in  which  the  flow  of  command  descends  from  the  pin- 
nacle position  on  the  organization  chart  in  well-defined  steps 
down  to  the  lowliest  supervisor  in  charge  of  a  small  work  team. 
The  ideal  bureaucracy  has  a  stipulated  and  limited  amount  of 
responsibility  vested  in  each  status-role  with  proportionate  au- 
thority for  the  discharge  of  that  responsibility. 

In  the  Gemeinschaft-like  work  team  each  status-role  is  Hkely 
to  have  less  limited  responsibility  and  correspondingly  broader 
authority  by  which  the  wider  range  of  responsibility  is  discharged, 
although  an  over-all  control  is  generally  exercised  by  the  head  of 
the  work  team:  the  father  of  the  family  or  the  chief  of  the  hunting 
party,  all  leaders  in  the  external  pattern  of  interaction.  The  func- 
tioning of  these  varied  power  components  will  be  explored  further 
as  decision  making  and  initiation  of  action  are  considered. 

Decision  making  and  its  initiation  into  action.  The  patterns  by 
which  power  is  articulated  vary  greatly.  Two  dimensions  may  be 
mentioned:  1)  the  extent  to  which  it  is  concentrated  or  dispersed 
among  the  status-roles  and  actors  and  2 )  the  manner  of  acquiring, 
maintaining,  and  buttressing  the  possession  of  power.  The  first 
dimension  may  range  from  the  completely  power-centered  system 
of  the  one  strong-actor  through  various  arrangements  of  power 
elite  down  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale  where,  as  in  a  Quaker 
congregation,  everyone  theoretically  has  equal  power.  The  one 
situation  is  power-centered;  the  other  is  power-diffuse.^^  Both 
Gemeinschaft-hke  and  Gesellschaft-like  systems  may  be  found  at 
various  points  on  this  continuum.  The  second  vector  or  dimension 
polarizes  on  various  of  the  sub-types  in  Figure  2  and,  whatever  its 
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other  characteristics,  usually  exhibits  familism  vs.  legal  or  con- 
tractual power.  In  the  Gemeinschaft-like  setting  acquisition  and 
maintenance  of  power  is  ascribed,  traditional,  and  may  be  familis- 
tic.  It  may  also  be  characterized  by  affectivity,  particularism,  and 
diffuseness.  The  caudillo  of  Latin-American  politics,  for  example, 
may  at  the  outset  be  a  charismatic  figure,  limited  in  his  power  to 
leadership  in  a  sub-system,  generally  local.  In  order  that  a  cau- 
dillo become  a  power  wielding  actor  in  either  the  regional  or 
national  scene  he  must  be  able  to  articulate  his  influence  in  the 
external  pattern  of  the  area.  If  this  is  accomplished  through 
legally  rational  methods  he  achieves  authority.  If  it  is  accom- 
plished through  particularistic,  functionally  diffuse  and  affective 
linkages  with  power  figures  from  the  outside,  it  is  Gemeinschaft- 
like  and  non-authoritative. 

Power  wielders  in  Gesellschaft-like  systems  vary  in  the  extent 
to  which  their  capacity  to  control  others  is  institutionalized  into 
legitimate  authority  and  the  extent  to  which  it  rests  upon  non- 
authoritative  bases.  In  the  latter  case,  especially  in  achievement- 
oriented  communities,  power  may  be  constantly  sought  in  fierce 
struggles.  Each  power  figure  strikes  the  most  favorable  bargain 
possible  to  ramify  his  own  position.  The  buttressing  of  this  type 
of  power  requires  rational  and  contractual  action  as  described  in 
Figure  2.  Gesellschaft-hke  systems  such  as  influential  local 
groups  in  democratic,  capitalistic  societies  fit  the  latter  pattern. 
The  more  bureaucratic  power  structure  of  authoritarian  states  re- 
lies on  all  the  sub-types  to  the  right  of  Figure  2— affective  neu- 
trality, universalism,  achievement,  specificity,  rationahty,  and 
contractual  relations.^-  The  ease  and  efficiency  of  the  decision 
making  process  itself,  the  effectiveness  of  the  resultant  decisions, 
the  normative  standards  by  which  the  decision  making  process  is 
evaluated,  and  the  eventual  initiation  into  action  are  affected  by 
the  distribution  of  power  within  the  social  system  (dimension 
one )  and  method  of  power  maintenance  ( dimension  two ) . 

There  can  be  no  question  that  for  the  decision  making  process 
itself  the  fewer  the  people  involved  in  making  a  decision  the 
greater  the  saving  in  time  and  energy.  And  there  seems  to  be  no 
evidence  which  would  support  a  claim  that  on  the  whole,  multi- 
participant  decisions  are  wiser,  more  easy  to  expedite,  more  self- 
operative,  or  more  efficient  in  concept  than  decisions  arrived  at  by 
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a  small  group  or  by  a  single  member."^  Nonetheless,  in  the  United 
States  at  least,  there  is  a  pervasive  conviction  among  many  that 
group  decision  making  is  desirable  even  though  the  result  may  not 
be  completely  satisfactory.  The  process  of  decision  making  itself, 
quite  aside  from  its  results,  is  highly  evaluated.  Not  only  are  gov- 
ernmental decisions  criticized  if  "everyone"  has  not  had  a  chance 
to  be  in  on  it,  but  production  organization  decisions  are  increas- 
ingly felt  to  be  properly  a  sphere  of  public  participation. 

It  is  the  author's  impression  that  quite  different  evaluative 
norms  exist  for  inter-bureaucracy  decisions  than  obtain  for  intra- 
bureaucracy  decisions.  The  worker  who  could  not  expect  to  be 
a  party  to  decisions  involving  dealings  with  other  firms  ( on  such 
matters  as  source  of  raw  materials,  interest  rates  on  loans,  and  so 
on )  might  feel  threatened  if  he  were  not  involved  in  offering  sug- 
gestions concerning  changes  contemplated  in  his  own  section  of 
activity.  In  this  latter  respect,  much  that  passes  in  the  guise  of 
"decision  making"  is  in  reality  the  process  by  which  management 
informs  the  affected  workers,  hears  their  suggestions,  and  provides 
a  situation  in  which  they  can  "blow  off  steam."  The  decision  in 
question  may  already  have  been  made  or  be  so  strongly  indicated 
by  a  complex  of  conditions  that  it  is,  in  effect,  made;  it  may  be 
reached  after  the  workers'  "decision  making"  meeting  but  with 
no  conscious  incorporation  into  the  process  of  anything  that  went 
on  at  the  meeting. 

Generally,  the  decision  making  team  could  be  predicted  to 
include  representatives  from  "the  corporate  community."  But  in 
the  typical  Gesellschaft-like  society,  "swapping"  of  threat  and 
promise  in  a  show  of  power  bring  into  being  a  less  public  kind  of 
interaction  in  decision  making.  Consider  the  school  board  mem- 
ber in  a  medium-sized  city  who  wanted  to  get  a  school  bill  passed 
in  the  state  legislature.  He  found  that  his  bill  failed  because  rep- 
resentatives commonly  thought  to  be  elected  by  organized  labor 
had  voted  against  it.  A  trip  to  the  president  of  the  union  in  the 
near-by  big  city  assured  the  school  board  member  that  the  repre- 
sentatives might  change  their  minds  about  the  re-introduced  bill 
before  the  legislature  if,  after  the  bill  had  become  a  statute,  the 
school  board  would  do  nothing  to  hinder  and  as  much  as  possible 
to  facilitate  the  unionizing  of  the  teachers  who  were  hired  by  the 
school  board.    The  power  of  each  of  the  principals  involved  in 
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this  swap  was  enhanced  by  the  "help"  they  gave  each  other.  Both 
would  be  replaced  by  others  as  leaders  and  power  figures  in  very 
short  order  if  they  could  not  get  results. 

The  power  figure  in  the  Gemeinschaft-like  system,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  nearly  so  hable  to  replacement.  In  a  non- 
specialized  social  system  there  are  fewer  specialties  which  pecul- 
iarly fit  some  more  than  others  for  the  power  figure  status-role. 
Further,  he  has  fewer  decisions  to  make  since  change  is  slow;  he 
therefore  is  not  called  upon  to  demonstrate  his  power  nearly  so 
often  as  his  counterpart  in  the  Gesellschaft-like  society.  Nor  is 
he  propelled  on  a  quest  for  power  or  on  a  demonstration  that  he 
can  achieve  since  his  position  is  assured  by  tradition  and  ascrip- 
tion. Neither  do  his  followers  spur  him  on  to  ever  greater  attain- 
ments, but  they  may  expect  to  share  any  rewards  which  come  his 
way  by  virtue  of  his  power.  He  can  make  his  decisions  alone  or 
in  consultation  with  a  few  friends  and  almost  certainly  no  one  will 
be  jostling  his  elbow  to  remind  him  that  if  his  decision  turns  out 
badly  others  are  ready  to  assume  his  duties.  On  the  contrary 
Useem  found  that  among  Angaurese  in  the  Caroline  Islands: 

When  called  upon  to  assume  the  role  of  policy-making,  heretofore 
denied  them,  they  made  decisions  which  would  call  forth  in  themselves 
previously  established  emotional  responses  of  subordinates.  Intellectu- 
ally they  could  assume  coordinate  status  in  the  new  "democratic"  era 
but  habitual  anticipatory  behavior  led  them  to  act  as  superordinates 
to  themselves.^^ 

It  is  only  necessary  to  imagine  Walter  Reuther  putting  himself  in 
the  place  of  the  president  of  General  Motors  and  voicing  as  his 
own  the  policy  he  would  think  appropriate  from  that  other  status- 
role  to  realize  how  fundamentally  different  Angaurese  policy- 
making attempts  were  from  those  currently  in  use  in  the  United 
States. 

A  provocative  essay  dealing  with  power  suggests  that  the 
decision  making  process  in  Gesellschaft  society  is  not  the  same 
thing  for  all  men. 

Managerial  judgment  and  decision  .  .  .  together  with  the  facts  upon 
which  decisions  are  based,  cannot  be  submitted  to  .  .  .  tests  [compara- 
ble to  those  available  for  scientific  and  technological  decisions]  .  .  . 
business  injects  human— and,  so,  morally  saturated— issues  into  the  tech- 
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nical  consideration  as  to  how  economic  power  is  to  be  used.  ,  .  .  The 
consequences  of  managerial  decisions  .  .  .  however  firmly  grounded  and 
technically  sound,  encounter  challenges  quite  different  from  any  that 
yet  confront  the  scientist.  These  challenges,  political  and  moral  in 
their  nature,  not  only  render  it  difficult  to  do  what  may  be  technically 
necessary  but  also  limit  the  authority  of  management  in  making  any 
decision.^^ 

Despite  the  human  as  opposed  to  technical  considerations,  even 
many  of  the  "morally  saturated"  issues  in  the  Gesellschaft-like 
system  are  examined  in  universal  terms.  Decision  making,  as  it  is 
carried  on  in  Gesellschaft-like  social  systems,  is  predominantly 
universalistic,  affectively  neutral,  functionally  specific,  achieve- 
ment oriented,  contractual  and  rational;  in  the  Gemeinschaft-like 
system  it  tends  to  have  the  opposite  attributes  ( Figure  2 ) . 

SANCTIONING 

Sanction  as  an  element  and  application  of  sanctions  as  process. 
Although  typologies  of  negative  sanctions  which  closely  resemble 
the  Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft  dichotomy  have  proven  useful, 
reality  seems  to  indicate  a  greater  admixture  of  Gemeinschaft- 
Gesellschaft-like  traits  in  the  composition  of  sanctions  than  in  that 
of  some  of  the  other  systemic  elements.  Just  as  the  important 
norms  in  the  Gemeinschaft-like  community  are  generally  clear 
cut  and  unequivocal,  so  too  are  the  sanctions  which  are  meted 
out.  Whether  the  sanction  be  a  reward  for  conformity  or  a 
punishment  for  digression  it  is  likely  to  be  aflFective.  In  many 
primitive  and  Gemeinschaft-like  societies  the  actual  determina- 
tion of  guilt  is  a  form  of  punishment.  Thus  in  trial  by  battle, 
ordeal,  and  compurgation— common  in  Gemeinschaft-like  soci- 
eties—it was  assumed  that  only  the  non-guilty  would  not  falter 
and  reveal  guilt.^®  The  very  act  of  violating  a  highly  valued  norm 
can  be  self-punishing  in  social  systems  where  the  conscience 
collective  is  highly  developed  as  it  is  in  many  Gemeinschaft-like 
societies.  In  both  peasant  and  pre-industrial  communities,  "The 
police  force  exists  primarily  for  the  control  of  'outsiders'  and  the 
courts  support  custom  and  the  rule  of  sacred  literature,  a  code  of 
enacted  legislation  typically  being  absent."  ^^ 

In  the  Gesellschaft-like  urban  community  many  Gemein- 
schaft-like sanctions  usually  remain:  people  conduct  their  day  to 
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day  activities  and  model  their  relations  to  each  other  in  ways  they 
have  internalized  as  "good"  or  "bad"  and  much  of  their  punish- 
ment comes  from  conscience.  The  greater  need  for  functional 
and  normative  integration  in  the  Gesellschaft-like  system  requires 
a  societal  machinery  for  the  application  of  sanctions,  both  of 
punishment  and  of  reward,  not  found  in  the  Gemeinschaft-like 
society.  The  whole  legal  system,  both  legislative  and  judiciary, 
are  parts  of  that  machinery.  The  hierarchical  activities  of  the 
external  pattern  involving  rating  sheets,  pay  plans,  rules  of  tenure, 
and  standards  of  achievement  are  mechanisms  by  which  rewards 
can  be  distributed  according  to  universal  standards  which  are 
functionally  specific  and  in  accordance  with  achievement. 

The  typical  Gesellschaft-like  social  system,  unlike  its  Ge- 
meinschaft-like counterpart,  usually  has  changed  so  fast  that 
some  parts  of  its  normative  structure  have  scarcely  had  time  to 
crystallize  before  more  changes  have  occurred  requiring  more 
adaptations.  Within  these  imperfectly  institutionalized  areas,  the 
individual  may  wish  to  do  "what  is  right"  but  be  torn  by  doubts 
about  what  "right"  is.  The  sanctions  system,  similarly,  is  im- 
perfectly institutionalized,  so  that  three  similar  cases  of  behavior 
may  be  variously  rewarded,  ignored,  or  punished.  Much  of  the 
literature  which  deals  with  the  ethics  of  power  concentrations 
such  as  business,  government,  organized  labor,  and  the  like  treats 
this  twilight  zone.**^ 

The  positive  sanctions  as  rewards  in  Gesellschaft-like  societies 
are  most  commonly  expressed  in  money  terms— salaries,  wages, 
commissions,  etc.  If  any  such  reward  is  accorded  a  member  in  the 
Gesellschaft-like  society  over  and  above  that  contracted  for  within 
his  status-role,  it  is  likely  to  be  viewed  as  particularistic  treatment 
and  is  considered  inappropriate,  giving  rise  to  suspicion  of  "graft." 
Rewards  not  clearly  contractual  must  be  attended  by  high  cere- 
mony: the  testimonial  dinner  or  the  honorary  degree.  Both  in 
government  and  in  business  the  extra-contractual  rewards  are 
many,  but  they  are  frequently  regarded  as  being  given  for  ulterior 
motives.  To  allay  criticism  of  particularism  and  to  diminish  the 
need  to  "respond  in  kind"  to  rewards  given  for  ulterior  motives, 
many  government  agencies  have  clearly  stipulated  norms  govern- 
ing the  kind  and  value  of  gifts  that  may  be  properly  received.  The 
whole  complex  of  Gemeinschaft-like  traits— sustained  by  each  of 
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the  vectors  shown  in  Figure  2— pennits  swift  and  unpremeditated 
punishment  and  unhampered  and  spontaneous  rewarding  without 
violation  of  accepted  interaction  patterns  if  carried  out  according 
to  accepted  norms. 

FACILITATING 

Facility  as  an  element.  Facihties,  by  definition,  are  means 
used  to  attain  the  ends  of  the  system.  Since  the  ends  of  the  Gesell- 
shaft-hke  systems  under  examination  here  are  marked  by  their 
specificity,  facihties  in  the  Gesellschaft-hke  system  are  corre- 
spondingly specific  and  easy  to  identify.  Conversely,  the  ends  of 
the  Gemeinschaft-like  systems  are  functionally  diffuse,  a  charac- 
teristic which  also  attends  facilities.  The  machete  is  an  invaluable 
tool  to  the  youth  from  Costa  Rica.  With  it  he  chops  underbrush, 
kills  snakes,  cuts  sugar-cane,  slices  papaya,  whacks  off  a  hand  of 
bananas,  or  the  head  of  a  festive  fowl.  It  is  also  a  symbol  of  his 
manhood,  the  article  of  apparel  that  gives  him  dash.  It  is  used 
often,  worn  with  pride,  sharpened  carefully,  and  loved  well.  Its 
handle  feels  good  in  the  hand;  the  slap  of  the  scabbard  feels  good 
on  the  leg. 

Weber,  Maclver,  Moore  and  others  have  addressed  them- 
selves to  a  distinction  between  the  purely  utilitarian  and  instru- 
mental facilities  of  the  Gesellschaft  designated  as  "civilization" 
and  the  functionally  diffuse  artifacts  of  the  Gemeinschaft  desig- 
nated as  "culture."  Although  typewriters,  steam  shovels,  railroads 
and  similar  creations  of  man  are  considered  as  essentially  differ- 
ent from  a  drama,  a  game,  a  philosophy,  or  a  creed,  such  items  as 
the  machete,  the  totem  pole,  the  sacred  cow,  the  festive  gun- 
powder are  not  as  conveniently  categorized.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
utilization  of  the  facility  and  not  the  intrinsic  facility  itself  is  the 
determining  factor  of  its  systemic  importance  and  the  one  sound 
sine  qua  non  justifying  the  inclusion  of  facilitating  as  a  process  in 
the  conceptual  scheme  employed  in  this  group  of  essays. 

Utilization  of  facilities  as  process.  The  utilization  to  which 
given  facilities  of  a  society  are  put  is  for  the  most  part  a  matter  of 
end,  knowledge,  and  evaluation.  The  intensity  and  extensity  of 
some  evaluations  are  directly  reflected  in  the  manner  and  degree 
to  which  facilities  are  used.    Facilities  for  regulative  functions. 
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such  as  those  for  health,  personal  hygiene,  and  biith  control, 
for  example,  are  systemically  ineflFective,  even  though  the  facility 
and  the  knowledge  of  its  use  is  generally  held,  if  a  great  many 
people  do  not  utilize  them.  Widespread  utilization,  such  as  is 
required  for  significant  systemic  results,  can  emanate  only  from  a 
high  evaluation  of  the  end  for  which  the  facilities  are  used  and 
their  relation  to  the  end. 

Since  this  essay  has  as  one  point  of  focus  the  production  sys- 
tem, it  will  not  be  amiss  to  take  a  look  at  the  classic  factors  of 
production  and  briefly  characterize  them  on  the  Gemeinschaft- 
Gesellschaft  poles.  With  only  a  limited  number  of  exceptions, 
the  recognition  in  essence  if  not  in  complete  consciousness  that 
people  in  the  aggregate  constitute  a  factor  of  production  is  testi- 
fied to  by  the  traditionally  large  farm  famihes,  by  the  occasional 
normative  practice  of  infanticide  when  additional  people  would 
have  unbalanced  the  production  and  consumption  system,  and 
by  the  positive  sanctions  for  large  families  in  some  societies  whose 
birth  rate  is  seriously  declining.  People  as  the  bearers  of  culture, 
as  the  expressors  of  art  and  sentiment,  and  as  the  dreamers  of 
goals  are  in  no  wise  diminished  by  the  abstracted,  less  personal 
( viewed  from  over-all  society )  almost  statistical  importance  they 
play  in  the  aggregate  as  a  factor  of  production  in  the  rational 
Gesellschaft-like  projections  made  by  census  offices.  Thus,  a  soci- 
ety's population  contour  by  age,  sex,  race,  nativity,  geographic 
distribution,  marital  status,  and  other  factors  is  one  of  the  facilities 
of  production,  and  its  recognition  as  such  is  much  more  highly  de- 
veloped and  prevalent  in  the  Gesellschaft-like  than  the  Gemein- 
schaft-like  society.  Many  societies  which  are  emerging  from  the 
Gemeinschaft-like  stage  into  the  Gesellschaft-like  stage  are  se- 
verely handicapped  by  lack  of  development  of  personnel  for  ra- 
tional planning  and  statistical  material  on  which  to  base  rational 
policy  making.  How  population  is  evaluated  and  eventually  uti- 
hzed  is  likely  to  polarize,  and  of  course  represents  a  profound 
difference  in  the  make-up  of  the  Gemeinschaft-like  and  Gesell- 
schaft-like societies. 

Most  of  the  other  facilities  of  production  spring  from  the 
physical  setting  itself  and  the  society's  use  of  the  available  re- 
sources. The  available  energy— water,  coal,  oil,  and  nuclear 
energy— are  unused  or  httle  used  in  the  more  Gemeinschaft-like 
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society,  and  exploited  to  fairly  full  use  in  the  Gesellschaft-like 
society.  Land,  in  its  most  comprehensive  meaning  is  used  more 
frequently  for  symbolic  and  normative  integrative  purposes  and 
less  rationally  by  actors  and  organizations  in  the  Gemeinschaft- 
like  than  in  the  Gesellschaft-like  system.  The  fixed  capital  in  the 
Gemeinschaft-like  social  system  is  likely  to  be  smaller,  less  diverse, 
diflFerently  distributed,  and  be  amenable  to  less  substitution  than 
is  such  capital  in  the  Gesellschaft-like  social  system.  The  rates  of 
accumulation  of  capital  and  industrialization  are  positively  related 
to  the  extent  of  mobility  and  the  rational  application  of  all  factors 
of  production. 

The  evaluations  which  are  basic  to  the  utilizations  of  some  of 
the  inventions,  particularly  the  organizational  inventions  are  a 
good  deal  more  illuminating  than  a  recitation  of  the  inventions 
themselves.  The  evaluative  judgment  which  underlies  credit,  for 
example,  as  well  as  the  symbolic  logic  which  is  the  stuff  of  foreign 
and  international  trade  permeates  the  utilization  of  such  facilities 
as  Board  of  Trade  quotations  and  international  exchange  rates. 

The  change  agent  who  had  attempted  to  introduce  a  superior 
seed  in  a  Hindu  village  was  given  a  revealing  glimpse  of  cultural 
traits  through  this  Hindu  farmer's  evaluation  of  the  new  wheat 
seed: 

It  is  true  .  .  .  that  if  the  Lord  pleases,  one  will  get  a  better  weight  of  fat 
wheat  from  the  field  sown  with  Government's  improved  seed:  the  yield 
in  weight  is  really  very  good.  One  or  two  farmers  had  tried  it.  How- 
ever, they  had  no  intention  of  doing  so  again.  The  operator  of  the  seed 
store  was  an  impossible  man.  He  gave  the  seed  at  a  low  enough  rate 
of  interest,  but  he  demanded  that  it  be  paid  back  on  a  certain  date  .  .  . 
What  was  most  unreasonable,  the  seed  store  operator  demanded  that 
the  seed  should  be  grown  and  returned  pure,  not  mixed  with  the  barley, 
peas,  gram,  and  oil  seeds  that  guaranteed  against  complete  crop  failure 
in  a  bad  wheat  season  .  .  .  The  grain  is  indeed  big— so  big  and  tough 
that  the  women  cannot  grind  it  well  in  the  old  stone  flour  mills.  Dough 
made  from  the  new  flour  is  difficult  to  knead  and  hard  to  bake  into 
good  bread.  The  new  bread  .  .  .  does  not  taste  like  the  good  old  bread: 
it  is  flat  and  uninteresting  (the  explanation  being  in  part,  of  course, 
that  it  does  not  contain  the  potpourri  of  barley,  peas,  gram  and  mustard 
seeds  that  "wheat"  contained  in  the  old  days ) .  Next,  look  at  the  cows 
and  bullocks!  They  do  not  like  to  eat  the  straw  of  the  new  wheat; 
they  will  die  of  hunger  if  we  grow  it.   The  straw  is  worthless,  too,  for 
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thatching  roofs.  It  does  not  even  make  a  good  fire  to  warm  our  hands 
in  winter.®® 

The  writer  concludes  that  the  Hindu  farmer's  conservatism  was 
wise  in  a  culture  in  which  norms  and  functions  are  so  tightly  inter- 
connected, an  attribute  overlooked  by  the  original  change  agent. 
The  Gesellschaft-like  society  usually  displays  a  battery  of 
recreational-expressive  facilities.  What  in  the  Gemeinschaft-like 
society  is  supplied  by  the  identification  with  nature,  by  affective 
relations  with  work  team  members  and  by  a  love  of  the  facilities 
themselves  is  supplied  in  the  Gesellschaft-like  system  by  big-time 
baseball,  big-time  dance  bands,  classes  in  arts  and  crafts,  and  so 
forth.  The  Gesellschaft-like  social  system  is  not  entirely  devoid 
of  expressive  sentiments  in  relation  to  their  facilities;  the  new 
plant  and  the  architecturally  advanced  building  which  houses 
industry  are  likely  to  be  points  of  pride.  The  difference  between 
the  two  poles  in  this  respect  can  easily  be  understood  by  anyone 
who  has  gone  in  August  to  watch  the  intense  religious  and  recrea- 
tional fervor  of  the  Pueblo  Indian  Corn  dance,  and  later  in  Novem- 
ber has  attended  the  public  viewing  of  the  new  model  display  of 
automobiles.  Such  an  observer  would  not  ask  why  the  facilities 
evaluated  highly  by  members  of  the  Gesellschaft-like  social  sys- 
tems would  include  many  recreational  items.  The  Indian  Corn 
dance  is  integrative  and  not  designed  to  increase  sale  or  con- 
sumption of  corn— the  automobile  display  is  sales  oriented;  its 
integrative  function  is  incidental. 

COMPREHENSIVE  OR  MASTER  PROCESSES 

Communication.  The  concept  "communication"  as  applied  to 
the  Gemeinschaft-like  collectivity,  must  embody  a  gieat  deal 
more  than  the  term  often  signifies.  It  may  refer  to  literacy  levels, 
to  communication  impediments  brought  about  by  lack  of  his- 
torical and  cultural  perspective,  to  the  impossibility  of  evoking 
either  by  the  spoken  word  or  by  demonstration  a  picture  of  an- 
other way  of  life  in  a  village  shut  off  from  the  total  example  of 
another  way  of  life,  to  the  disrupted  social  system  which  can 
result  when  only  one  piece  of  a  patterned  whole  yields  to 
communication  successfully  directed  at  change.  The  typically 
Gemeinschaft-like  collectivity  is  characterized  by  extremely  efiR- 
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cient  methods  of  communication  within  the  highly  integrated 
unit,  but  by  dismally  inefficient  means  of  communicating  with 
other  outside  bodies  and  other  sub-systems  within  the  same 
agency.  Within  the  Gemeinschaft-like  system,  the  word  can  be 
carried  easily  and  its  meaning  is  clearly  and  uniformly  received  by 
members  who  subscribe  to  common  beliefs,  sentiments,  ends,  and 
norms.  One  example,  from  Italy,  which  would  have  infinite  vari- 
ations from  system  to  system,  may  suffice: 

Occasional  announcements  of  public  interest— "there  are  fish  for  sale 
in  the  piazza  at  100  lire  per  chile"— are  carried  by  a  town  crier  wearing 
an  official  cap,  who  toots  a  brass  horn  to  attract  attention.  Official 
notices  are  posted  in  the  salt  and  tobacco  store  .  .  .  and  on  a  bulletin 
board  in  the  town  hall.  Several  copies  of  three  or  four  newspapers 
published  in  Rome,  Naples,  and  Potenza  come  into  town  by  bus  every 
day  or  two,  but  these  of  course  do  not  deal  much  with  local  affairs  and 
they  are  read  by  very  few.^"^ 

In  contrast  to  the  Gemeinschaft-like  collectivity,  the  tech- 
nically advanced  society  is  able  to  spread  the  word  or  the  picture 
fast  and  far;  the  audience,  however,  is  so  heterogeneous  that  it  is 
likely  to  make  various  interpretations  of  the  same  word  or  picture 
and  be  evoked  to  dissimilar  states  of  mind  and  courses  of  action 
by  the  communication  content.  The  omnipresence,  if  not  down- 
right obtrusiveness,  of  the  mass  media  is  able  to  create  a  false 
impression  of  the  extent  to  which  communication  of  ideas  is  effec- 
tive. Few  in  a  Gesellschaft-like  society,  for  example,  could 
escape  having  heard  of  and  read  of  nuclear  physicists.  Despite 
the  exposure  of  millions  to  the  term  in  fairly  compelling  circum- 
stances, of  a  nation-wide  sample,  "Only  three  per  cent  of  those 
interviewed  gave  a  satisfactory  exact  definition  or  explanation 
when  asked:  'A  good  many  people  don't  know  exactly  what  a 
Nuclear  Physicist  does,  but  what  is  your  general  idea  of  what  he 
does?' "  ^°^  Fifty-five  per  cent  answered  "I  don't  know,"  7  per 
cent  gave  wrong  answers  and  another  35  per  cent  vague  or 
partially  correct  answers.  The  quality  of  some  of  the  answers: 
"Assistant  to  a  physic.  His  job  would  be  on  the  body";  "He  does 
something  at  an  operation— I  think  he  gives  the  anaesthetic";  "I 
think  'nuclear'  is  some  kind  of  new  plastic";  "He's  a  spy";  "Studies 
eggs,  doesn't  he?";  "He  replaces  your  limbs  when  they  have  been 
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amputated";  "Something  to  do  with  the  New  Dealers";  "He's  a 
doctor  that  puts  you  to  sleep  and  makes  you  talk  about  yourself" 
—suggests  rather  boldly  that  a  literacy  rate  of  98  per  cent  and  mass 
communications  which  carry  messages  to  every  corner  of  a  great 
country  are  not  the  only  ingredients  necessary  for  effective  com- 
munication. Despite  its  shortcomings,  without  modern  means  of 
communication  there  could  not  be  modern  cities;  it  is  in  the  cities 
that  the  centers  and  facilities  for  communication  are  located.  The 
herald  with  his  bright  official  cap  and  little  brass  horn  who  so 
successfully  announces  to  the  Italian  peasantry  that  fish  are  for 
sale  would  be  a  complete  failure  in  New  York  City. 

It  may  be  said  that  communication  takes  place  in  the  Gesell- 
schaft-like  system,  e.g.  in  a  modern  city,  by  a  double  process: 
First,  the  news  itself  comes  from  one  of  the  mass  media.  Then 
the  meaning  of  the  news  is  judged,  the  important  and  unimportant 
items  sorted  out,  the  new  mental  set  which  takes  cognizance  of 
the  new  pieces  of  information  is  formed  in  the  context  of  the  in- 
formal-friendship group,  or  the  semi-informal  fringes  of  secondary 
membership  organizations. 

The  communication  pattern  can  often  be  used  as  an  indicator 
of  the  degree  of  Gesellschaft-like  influence  on  the  more  Gemein- 
schaft-like  hinterland.  One  study  in  the  Ozark  mountain  region 
of  Missouri  based  upon  newspaper  circulation,  radios,  automo- 
biles, and  all-weather  roads  indicated  that  the  greater  the  accessi- 
bility of  the  rural  place  through  and  by  these  media,  the  greater 
the  out-migration  from  the  rural  place,  the  lower  the  birth 
rate,  the  lower  the  proportion  of  people  who  are  married,  the 
higher  the  rates  of  divorce,  the  higher  the  homicide  rates,  and 
the  lower  the  rates  of  illiteracy. ^'^- 

Communications  between  members  of  a  Gemeinschaft-like 
village  and  members  of  a  Gesellschaft-like  society  become  increas- 
ingly frequent  as  industrial  capitalism  has  sought  new  sources  of 
raw  materials  and  has  involved  the  isolated  places  inevitably  in 
the  arena  of  world  trade  and  politics.  In  both  totalitarian  and 
democratic  industrial  states  both  functional  and  normative  inte- 
gration is  in  large  measure  determined  by  the  effectiveness  of 
communication.  Its  effective  management  may  insure  either  de- 
cisions and  action  which  express  the  ends  and  norms  of  citizens 
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generally  or  it  may  result  in  "thought  control"  by  the  ruling  elite 
who  attempt  to  create  both  the  ends  and  norms. 

Boundary  maintenance.  An  indication  of  the  many  variations 
which  may  be  important  in  the  articulation  of  elements  to  produce 
boundary  maintenance  in  Gemeinschaft-like  societies  is  suggested 
by  a  typology  developed  by  Freed  who  related  the  shtetl  ( small 
town )  Jews  of  eastern  Europe  and  the  Old  Order  Amish  of  Penn- 
sylvania.^^^  Both  are  similar  in  that  as  boundary  maintaining 
devices  they  have  a  distinctive  language,  practice  endogamy, 
oppose  secular  education,  severely  penalize  deviants,  manipulate 
patterns  of  mutual  aid  as  sanctions  to  shield  the  focal  aspects  of 
the  systems.  On  the  side  of  systemic  linkage  or  acculturation, 
both  manifest  a  readiness  to  change  in  order  to  improve  the  eco- 
nomic situation,  provided  the  change  is  outside  the  focus  of  ele- 
ments given  high  priority  in  the  system.  The  status-roles  which 
through  trading  and  other  activities  brought  the  Jew  in  contact 
with  the  outside  world  were  placed  in  lower  or  middle  class  posi- 
tions, less  apt  to  be  imitated  than  the  learned  and  religiously 
oriented  actors  in  the  upper  classes. 

The  importance  of  mechanisms  which  prevent  a  reduction  in 
the  commitment  to  the  beliefs,  ends,  and  norms  is  crucial.  This 
is  brought  out  by  the  manner  in  which  strangers,  who  are  fre- 
quently traders,  are  related  to  the  systems.  In  general,  the 
stranger,  to  live  in  a  Gemeinschaft-like  society,  must  fit  into  one 
of  the  limited  number  of  available  status-roles,  trader  or  other 
accepted  specialty.  In  some  primitive  societies  the  outsider  must 
be  ceremonially  adopted  by  one  of  the  families  into  a  family 
status-role,  evicted,  or  killed. 

Vestiges  of  the  same  attitudes  are  found  in  cities  where  people 
frequently  deplore  wholesale  imports  of  labor  from  another  part 
of  the  country  or  world,  and  where  migrants  are  regarded  as  per- 
haps necessary  but  certainly  not  welcome.  The  economic  needs 
of  the  city  as  well  as  legal  and  moral  norms  prevent  residents  of 
the  city  from  the  effective  boundary  maintenance  practiced  by  the 
Gemeinschaft-like  groups.  Low  rank  and  discriminatory  practices 
are  very  Hkely  substitutes  used  in  lieu  of  the  boundarv  mainte- 
nance devices  denied  the  urban  community.  In  part,  the  continu- 
ous shifting  of  place  of  residence  in  the  city  negates  successful 
boundary  maintenance.    Only  0.6  per  cent   of  the   adult  resi- 
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dents  of  the  Detroit  area  have  Hved  all  their  lives  in  the  same 
dwelling  unit.^"'*  Many  are  strangers.  Although  most  moves  are 
within  community  zones,  the  median  distance  of  moves  ( 3.2  miles 
in  Detroit )  is  too  far  to  keep  the  movers  within  Gemeinschaft-like 
neighborhoods.^"^  In  Gemeinschaft-like  systems  residence  stabil- 
ity is  very  great.  The  proportion  who  have  not  moved  would 
closely  resemble  those  which  had  moved  in  the  industrialized 
cities. 

Zoning  laws,  which  often  combine  stipulations  for  minimum 
cost  of  residence  and  ethnic  qualifications,  must  be  viewed  as  a 
boundary  maintenance  device  within  the  city.  In  this  respect 
Firey  postulates  an  interesting  application  of  Durkheim's  concept 
of  symbols.  Its  significance  for  boundary  maintenance  as  well  as 
for  ranking  and  communication  is  evident. 

As  Durkheim  indicates,  symbols  denoting  radically  divergent  values 
( "sacred"  versus  "profane" )  must  be  spatially  distinct  and  separate  lest 
their  values  become  confounded.  This  is  all  the  more  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  "contagious"  character  of  symbolism,  by  which  the  mean- 
ings attaching  to  a  symbol  tend  to  proliferate  and  fix  onto  other  objects 
associated  with  the  symbol.  Apply  this  to  land  use.  The  symbolism  of 
residential  areas  falls  on  a  single  scale  of  prestige  valuation,  ranging 
from  "low"  to  "high."  A  district  platted  out  with  high  deed  restrictions 
will  attract  families  of  corresponding  class  status  and  will  thus  come 
to  symbolize  that  class  status  to  the  community  at  large.  Similarly  a 
district  platted  out  with  no  restrictions  will  attract  families  of  lower 
class  status  and  will  acquire  a  corresponding  reputation  or  symbolic 
quality.  If  the  two  districts  happen  to  adjoin  one  another,  their  re- 
spective symbolic  qualities  will  tend  to  diffuse.  This  means  a  devalua- 
tion, in  terms  of  prestige,  of  the  upper-class  area,  and  a  heightened 
valuation  of  the  lower-class  area.  The  former  thus  loses  the  very  qual- 
ity (and  the  only  one)  to  which  it  owes  its  hold  upon  upper-class 
families.  The  latter  gains  somewhat,  but  not  enough  to  lift  it  out  of 
the  lower-class  category  owing  to  the  actual  class  affiliations  of  its 
residents.  Presently  upper-class  families  begin  to  sell  their  homes, 
property  values  decline,  restrictions  lose  their  force,  and  blight  sets  in. 
In  this  way  residential  land  use  .  .  .  tends  immanently  to  gravitate 
toward  lower-class  occupancy,  thereby  creating  slums. ^•'^^ 

Integration  needed  in  cities  is  in  considerable  part  provided 
by  special  status-roles  and  force.  Whereas  in  peasant  and  primi- 
tive societies,  the  status-roles  which  specialize  in  this  function 
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may  be  small  in  number,  in  the  Gesellschaft-like  system  even  in 
peaceful  times  the  formal  status-roles  representing  law  and  order 
are  constantly  increasing.  Thus,  in  the  United  States,  for  every 
100  new  jobs  added  to  industrial  centers,  approximately  .57 
policemen  must  be  added,  a  larger  addition  than  for  any  profes- 
sion except  for  that  of  medical  doctor,  which  is  added  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  rate.^"^^ 

Systemic  linkage.  The  ideal  type  Gemeinschaft-like  social  sys- 
tem, being  both  isolated  and  self-suflBcient,  has  little  systemic 
linkage.  Even  the  language  of  its  actors  and  their  form  of  wor- 
ship, when  part  of  a  larger  ethnic  or  cultural  pattern,  tend  to  be- 
come so  particularized  that  the  spoken  word  and  the  religious  act 
are  significantly  different  than  in  comparatively  near-by  social 
systems.  In  actual  practice,  even  the  most  Gemeinschaft-like 
social  system  has  some  rudimentary  forms  of  systemic  linkage. 
This  often  comes  about  by  trade  or  barter.  The  limitations  of  the 
systemic  linkage  induced  by  trade  in  isolated  areas  is  suggested 
by  Tannenbaum  who  reports  that  one-fifth  of  3,600  rural  Mexican 
villages  were  still  using  barter  rather  than  money,  that  only  seven 
per  cent  had  local  markets,  that  of  the  93  per  cent  whose  residents 
had  to  go  outside  their  own  villages  to  trade,  residents  had  to 
travel  between  15  and  80  kilometers  to  the  nearest  market  town. 
That  systemic  linkage  in  such  a  setting  is  not  high  is  further 
established: 

Furthermore,  the  Mexican  village  lacks  easy  communication.  It  gen- 
erally has  neither  train  nor  automobile.  It  has  neither  telegraph  nor 
telephone;  it  has  no  post  office.  In  addition  to  having— as  is  frequently 
the  case— a  different  language,  it  has,  even  where  Spanish  is  a  common 
bond,  no  means  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  world  beyond  its  own 
borders.^°^ 

Despite  these  limited  linkages  the  Gemeinschaft-like  social 
systems  have  changed,  in  large  part  due  to  outside  contacts,  and 
will  continue  to  change.  It  is  the  contention  of  the  author  that, 
as  two  or  more  collectivities  are  merged  so  that  by  systemic  link- 
age they  function  in  some  respects  and  some  times  as  one,  the 
respective  social  structures  and  functions  before,  during,  and 
after  the  linkage  are  crucial  in  determining  the  nature  of  the 
change  involved.    This  is  particularly  true  of  Gemeinschaft-like 
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social  groups  which  differ  from  one  another  more  than  do  in- 
dustrial societies.  A  group  of  anthropologists  have  reported  on 
the  very  different  manner  in  which  the  Yaqui,  Pueblo  and  Navaho 
Indians  manage  what  is  here  called  systemic  linkage. 

To  draw  an  analogy  .  .  .  assume  that  a  social  scientist,  upon  returning 
from  his  summer  vacation,  finds  on  his  desk  invitations  to  lecture  before 
various  women's  clubs,  to  join  an  administrative  committee  of  his 
university,  and  to  run  for  political  office  in  his  community.  These  in- 
vitations draw  him  away  from  what  he  had  been  before— a  research 
worker.  In  this  situation  the  Yaqui  Indian  would  accept  every  invita- 
tion but  would  also  continue  his  research;  each  activity  would  be  well 
organized  and  successful.  The  Pueblo  would  probably  refuse  all  in- 
vitations so  as  to  remain  a  pure  scientist,  but  even  if  he  did  accept 
just  one  he  would  never  lose  his  research  perspective  .  .  .  The  Nav^aho 
would  not  understand  the  invitations,  and  would  leave  at  the  first  op- 
portunity of  another  vacation  .  .  .^^^ 

Changes  resulting  from  systemic  linkage  are  as  ubiquitous  in 
the  Gesellschaft-like  group  as  they  are  scarce  in  the  Gemeinschaft- 
like  group.  In  contrast  to  the  self-sufficient  life  of  the  peasant,  the 
industrialite  in  the  Gesellschaft-like  social  system  participates  in 
a  social  and  economic  life  which  is  completely  dependent  upon 
an  intricate  meshing  of  huge  social,  political,  and  economic  sys- 
tems. Man's  work  group  becomes  in  part  his  friendship  group, 
his  formal  organizational  memberships  become  community  linked 
or  work  linked.  Each  family  member  at  various  stages  of  growth 
becomes  linked  to  appropriate  sub-systems  which  in  turn  in  a 
loose  way,  provide  inter-family  linkage.  Thus  the  urban  man  has 
little  parts  of  himself  connected  with  literally  dozens  of  different 
systems  and  with  literally  hundreds  of  other  individuals  who,  like 
himself,  are  linked  to  each  other  by  the  involvement  of  only  a 
part  of  their  personalities.  Riesman  has  made  famous  by  his  term 
"the  lonely  crowd"  the  phenomena  of  a  way  of  life  sated  with 
"contacts"  but  empty  of  total  personal  involvement. ^^'^ 

For  the  productive  enterprises  of  the  Gesellschaft-like  society, 
system  linkage  tends  to  become  an  amalgamati\'e  process  which 
seems  to  be  inherent  in  corporate  behavior.  The  economies  which 
can  be  effected  by  bigness  and  the  favorable  terms  which  can  be 
reached  by  a  concentrated  rather  than  a  divided  power  sets  the 
trend  toward  amalgamation  and  absorption  rather  than  simple 
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systemic  linkage.  In  terms  of  systemic  linkage  in  the  United 
States  consider  the  following: 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  employers  ( the  smallest )  employ  only  4  per  cent 
of  the  workers,  whereas  nine  tenths  or  one  per  cent  of  the  employers 
(the  largest)  employ  50  per  cent  of  the  workers.  The  assets  of  some 
corporations  are  greater  than  the  total  wealth  of  the  states  in  which 
they  are  privileged  to  do  business.  Some  have  entered  into  "treaties," 
cartels,  and  other  arrangements  with  foreign  countries  and  foreign 
corporations  which  constitute  acts  beyond  the  legal  power  even  of  the 
states  which  awarded  them  their  charters.^^^ 

Even  when  corporate  bodies  maintain  their  own  identities,  through 
their  ti^ade  associations,  the  same  investigator  reports  that  sys- 
temic linkage  was  sufficiently  thorough  that  the  separate  corpora- 
tions were  able  "to  establish  uniform  rates,  uniform  contracts,  and 
simultaneous  rate  increases,"  to  lobby  successfully  for  favorable 
legislation  in  a  number  of  the  legislatures  of  the  most  populous 
states,  and  to  divide  the  field  among  them  in  a  manner  whereby 
"competition  was  eliminated  and  'proprietary'  interests  became 
'frozen.' "  ^^^ 

Some  students  of  the  country's  economy  see  in  the  excessive 
corporate  linkage  a  more  or  less  evenly  balanced  struggle  between 
the  corporate  society  and  the  nation's  governmental  structure.^^^ 
Other  observers  believe,  apparently,  that  the  ultimate  in  systemic 
linkage  has  already  very  nearly  been  achieved  by  a  virtual  single 
identity  between  nation  and  corporation. 

Business  is  in  politics  and  the  state  is  in  business.  The  state  political 
apparatus  can  tolerate  only  the  most  efficient  management  of  the  eco- 
nomic system,  since  it  depends  directly  upon  the  latter  for  national 
power  in  foreign  relations;  whereas  the  economy  must  have  the  po- 
litical power  to  extend  control,  as  the  Nazis  have  demonstrated,  to  the 
regulation  of  the  social  sphere  ...  as  an  essential  aid  to  foreign  eco- 
nomic competition.  The  result  is  an  unmistakable  trend  toward  the 
monolithic  power  structure  of  the  totalitarian  state.^^^ 

As  Lynd  infers  by  his  reference  to  the  Nazi  experience,  excessive 
systemic-linkage,  first  among  corporations,  then  between  corpora- 
tion and  state,  is  not  limited  as  a  phenomenon  to  the  experience 
of  the  United  States.  Italy,  Germany,  China  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
have  shown  the  same  tendency. 
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Lest  the  concept  of  the  community  be  lost  in  this  development 
of  systemic  linkage  which  seems  to  by-pass  the  community  and 
link  productive  enterprise  immediately  on  a  national  level,  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  to  a  large  extent  that  is  the  true  meas- 
ure of  the  extent  of  linkages  in  the  productive  field.  The  com- 
munity is  tremendously  affected  by  corporation  policy  as  the 
latter  decides  when  to  operate  its  plants  and  when  to  close  them, 
whether  to  move  from  one  town  to  another,  how  much  to  pay,  and 
to  initiate  other  actions.  "The  student  of  modern  history  may  ex- 
pect to  find  himself  observing  more  and  more  clearly  the  simul- 
taneous development  [of  the  corporation  and  of  the  state]  in 
terms  of  conflict  over  control  of  the  major  decisions  of  the  corpo- 
ration, which,  at  one  remove,  create  the  major  decisions  of  the 
modern  political  state."  ^^^ 

The  presence  or  absence  of  systemic  linkage  is  not  so  impor- 
tant for  the  sociologist  as  the  factors  which  facilitate  or  retard  its 
occurrence.  These  are  vital  to  the  understanding  of  the  dynamics 
of  change.  In  the  process  of  systemic  linkage  of  particular  interest 
is  the  range  of  the  objectives  or  interests  of  the  citizens  of  com- 
munities, whether  city  or  rural.  In  the  Gemeinschaft-like  peasant 
communities  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  a  relatively  greater  in- 
terest is  confined  to  the  people  and  events  in  the  local  community; 
a  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  citizens  of  industrial  cities  are 
interested  in  world  affairs.  Merton  has  used  two  types,  "local" 
and  "cosmopolitan,"  to  differentiate  influentials.^^*'  Cosmopolitan 
influentials  read  more  magazines  than  the  "localities,"  using  the 
contents  for  "self-improvement"  or  "to  keep  up  with  things." 
Thus  the  "newsmagazine  serves  .  .  .  for  diffusion  of  'culture'  from 
the  outside  world  to  the  'cultural  leaders' "  of  the  local  commu- 
nity. The  local  influentials  read  more  local  newspapers,  whereas 
all  of  the  cosmopolitan  influentials  read  the  metropolitan  press 
newspapers. 

Cities  seem  to  be  composed  of  Gemeinschaft-like  clique 
groups,  and  the  localite  cliques  refer  their  collectivity  orientation 
to  the  immediate  community  or  neighborhood.  The  cosmopolitan 
refers  his  interest  to  the  larger  society,  nation,  or  other  system 
beyond  the  community.  The  difference  in  systemic  linkage  of 
both  cliques  and  communities  is  thus  illustrated.  In  commenting 
upon  the  fact  that  leaders  are  more  tolerant  of  communists,  athe- 
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ists,  and  similar  deviants  than  others,  Riesman  observes,  using 
Merton's  types,  that  cosmopohtans  who  take  on  positions  of 
formal  leadership  become  middlemen  of  tolerance,  thus  perform- 
ing an  important  step  in  systemic  linkage.^  ^' 

Form  and  Miller  report  that  increasingly  the  linkage  between 
management  and  labor  is  being  established  within  the  governing 
boards  of  the  organizations  which  control  American  urban  com- 
munities. ^^^  This  joint  relation  was  established  through  socialist 
and  other  activities  in  European  centers  many  years  ago.  In 
order  that  cities  may  have  integration,  systemic  linkage  in  the 
form  of  "multiple  group  membership  is  needed  to  provide  linkages 
for  the  coordination  of  diverse  groups.  Mobility  need  not  inevi- 
tably lead  to  social  disorganization,  if  the  population  expects  it,  is 
trained  for  it,  and  makes  its  moves  between  similar  social  situa- 
tions." "^ 

There  is  thus  a  tendency  for  integration  on  some  fronts.  But 
as  the  underdeveloped  countries  industrialize : 

The  city  .  .  .  has  a  definite  tendency  to  break  down  the  old  cultural 
traditions  and  to  weaken  the  influence  of  traditional  status  considera- 
tions and  interpretations  of  the  worker's  place  in  the  social  hierarchy. 
Though  residence  in  a  city  may  create  anxieties  and  stress  often  border- 
ing on  anomie,  this  very  same  process  may  produce  the  result  of 
creating  in  the  cooperation  with  other  workers  in  the  factory  an  en- 
vironment in  which  the  new  social  relations  established  there  may 
come  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  positive  integrating  than  a  disorgan- 
izing factor.^-" 

Systemic  linkage  in  industrialized  cities  is  a  dynamic  process 
which  requires  that  solidarities  of  one  form  or  another  develop 
lest  man  suflFer  from  anomie  and  loneliness.  Scarcely  has  one  form 
of  solidarity  developed  but  new  changes  eliminate  it  and  another 
must  be  formed.  The  bombardment  of  change  upon  the  family  is 
continual  and,  in  work  and  the  home,  the  struggle  between  Ge- 
meinschaft-hke  and  Gesellschaft-Uke  forces  is  continual. 

Socialization.  Not  too  much  is  known  about  the  ingredients 
necessary  to  produce  personalities  which  are  most  functional  in 
given  societies.  Little  enough  is  known  about  the  process  of 
socialization  as  it  occurs  in  the  most  primary  of  all  social  systems, 
the  family,  and  in  the  dominant  informal  social  systems  of  peers 
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or  of  the  school.  Perhaps  less  is  known  about  the  function  of  the 
community  in  socialization.  A  study  by  Plant,  based  on  data 
gathered  in  Newark  and  paraplirased  here,  tentatively  suggests 

,  .  .  that  the  effects  of  Hving  under  conditions  of  close  physical  proxim- 
ity are  to  heighten  personal  insecurity,  to  destroy  the  illusions  which 
make  for  personal  integration,  and  to  substitute  personal  satisfaction 
for  mutual  satisfaction.  Urban  living  is  seen  as  tending  toward  the 
privatization  of  activity— the  divorcement  of  the  person  from  a  sense  of 
mutual  participation  in  the  society,  resulting  in  increased  withdrawal 
into  the  self.^-^ 

A  rural  sociologist  gathered  data  designed  to  show  the  per- 
sonahty  adjustment  of  school  children  in  Miami  County,  Ohio.^^^ 
The  children  in  this  study  came  from  a  city  of  17,000  population. 
The  rural  children  came  either  from  farms  or  from  rural  non-farm 
homes.  He  concludes  that  there  is  evidence  that  farm  children 
tend  to  be  more  self-reliant,  have  a  greater  sense  of  seK-esteem 
and  belonging,  and  greater  freedom  from  withdrawing  tend- 
encies. 

Lacking  conclusive  evidence  from  empirical  studies  which 
would  indicate  the  causal  factors  and  the  personality  results  of 
the  socializing  process  of  the  community,  the  insightful  observa- 
tions of  a  few  of  the  early  sociologists  will  cast  some  light  on  pos- 
sible sociahzing  factors  as  well  as  sum  up  the  Gemeinschaft- 
Gesellschaft  polar  types  of  the  community  and  its  productive 
enterprises.   Simmel  says  of  the  city: 

Punctuality,  calculability,  exactness  are  forced  upon  life  by  the  com- 
plexity and  extension  of  metropolitan  existence  and  are  not  only  most 
intimately  connected  with  its  money  economy  and  intellectualistic 
character.  These  traits  must  also  color  the  contents  of  life  and  favor 
the  exclusion  of  those  irrational,  instinctive,  sovereign  traits  and  im- 
pulses which  aim  at  determining  the  mode  of  life  from  vdthin,  instead 
of  receiving  the  general  and  precisely  schematized  form  of  life  from 
witliout.  Even  though  sovereign  types  of  personality,  characterized  by 
irrational  impulses,  are  by  no  means  impossible  in  the  city,  they  are, 
nevertheless,  opposed  to  typical  city  life  .  .  . 

The  same  factors  which  have  thus  coalesced  into  the  exactness  and 
minute  precision  of  the  form  of  life  have  coalesced  into  a  structure  of 
the  highest  impersonality;  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  promoted  a 
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highly  personal  subjectivity.  There  is  perhaps  no  psychic  phenomenon 
which  has  been  so  unconditionally  reserved  to  the  metropolis  as  has 
the  blase  attitude  .  .  .  that  blas6  attitude  which,  in  fact,  every  metro- 
politan child  shows  when  compared  with  children  of  quieter  and  less 
changeable  milieus  ,  .  .  The  self  preservation  of  certain  personalities 
is  bought  at  the  price  of  devaluating  the  whole  objective  world,  a 
devaluation  which  in  the  end  unavoidably  drags  one's  own  personality 
down  into  a  feeling  of  the  same  worthlessness.^^^ 

If  we  assume  with  G.  H.  Mead  that  we  are  socialized  as  we 
learn  to  play  the  roles  of  others  and  "call  out  in  ourselves  the  re- 
sponse of  the  community,"  ^-*  the  youngsters  of  El  Cerrito,  New 
Mexico,  can  call  out  in  themselves  the  response  of  the  community, 
in  that  they  have  been  able  to  internalize  perfectly  how  every 
other  member  of  the  community,  friend  or  foe,  old  or  young,  will 
respond  to  a  given  situation.  Is  it  of  importance  that  a  youngster 
in  a  large  city  can  only  do  the  same  for  his  immediate  family  and 
his  friends?  Parsons  has  observed  that  the  United  States  as  a  type 
of  universalistic  achievement-oriented  society  must  have  mobility 
which  means  that  communities  and  similar  bodies  are  weak. 
"Perhaps  partly  as  a  compensatory  mechanism  in  this  context  such 
societies  tend  to  develop  intense  diflFuse  affective  attitudes  of  soli- 
darity with  reference  to  the  largest  unit  of  community,  namely  the 
nation."  ^-^ 

John  and  Ruth  Useem  suggest  that  in  "modern  urban  civiliza- 
tion, there  is  little  carry-over  of  the  forms  of  social  behavior 
learned  in  childhood  and  adolescence  to  adult  behavior  in  the 
bureaucratic  world  of  work."  ^^^  Riemer  suggests  rural  and  urban 
personality  differences  as  shown  in  Figure  6. 
"The  core  of  urban  personality  withdraws  behind  many  layers  of 
highly  standardized  behavior  by  which  the  individual  bids  for 
group  acceptance  .  .  .  The  urban  environment  permits  him  to 
submit  only  to  a  highly  segmentalized  process  of  socialization  .  .  . 
The  urban  process  of  socialization  leaves  the  individual  relatively 
independent  .  .  .  The  emphasis  is  upon  etiquette  rather  than 
morals."  ^^^ 

Riesman  attempts  to  develop  an  historical  correlation  between 
the  prevalence  of  the  inner-directed  man  of  yesteryear  with  the 
other-directed  personality  of  today.  The  case  is  developed  that 
there  was  a  period  in  history  when  men  did  what  their  inner  con- 
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FIGURE  6 
Rural  and  Urban  Personality  Core.** 
*  From  an  idea  by  Kurt  Lewin  as  adapted  by  Riemer,  op.  cit. 

victions  told  them  to  do:  they  were  "themselves"  in  Simmel's 
sovereign  sense;  that  in  the  present  day  men  do  what  they  do  in 
response  to  what  they  believe  other  people  will  think  about  it,  in 
Simmel's  sense,  the  blase.  Loomis  and  Beegle  accounted  for  this 
change  in  overt  personality  behavior  in  teniis  of  the  passing  of  the 
Gemeinschaft.^-^  Whether  the  emergent  type  be  called  other- 
directed  or  blase,  it  is  suggested  that  the  same  result  is  produced 
by  the  passing  of  neighborhoods  and  communities  of  the  Gemein- 
schaft-like  type  which  afforded  an  opportunity  to  internalize  "the 
response  of  the  community"  in  the  sense  proposed  by  Mead.^'^ 

CONDITIONS  OF  SOCIAL  ACTION 

Territoriality.  Very  generally  speaking  Durklieim's  late-nine- 
teenth-century observation  still  obtains:  "Whereas  lower  societies 
are  spread  over  immense  areas  according  to  population,  with  more 
advanced  people  population  always  tends  to  concentrate  .  .  ."  ^■''^ 
Although  Gemeinschaft-like  collectivities  have  infinitely  differ- 
ent patterns  by  which  they  are  settled,  the  superficial  use  of  the 
resources  at  hand  requires  a  much  wider  territory  upon  which  to 
draw.  Whether  the  arrangement  of  the  community  itself  is  spread 
out  as  isolated  households  surrounded  by  fields  in  the  late  Amer- 
ican tradition  or  concentrated  in  a  village-like  pattern  with  the 
farmers  traveling  short  distances  to  and  from  their  fields,  the 
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basic  fact  of  a  large  land  usage  to  support  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  people  is  characteristic  of  the  Gemeinschaft-like  organ- 
ization with  its  unspecialized  labors  and  products.  Where  there 
is  little  trade  and  industrialization,  e.g. 

In  parts  of  Latin  America  .  .  .  settlements  are  scattered  at  relatively 
uniform  intervals  through  the  land  as  social  and  religious  centers.  In 
contrast  to  most  cities,  their  busiest  day  is  Sunday,  when  the  surround- 
ing populace  attend  church  and  engage  in  holiday  recreation,  thus 
giving  rise  to  the  name  Sunday  town.^^^ 

Although  there  are  many  exceptions  as  industrialized  cities 
form,  the  basic  human  motivation  to  maximize  the  satisfactions  to 
be  derived  from  expenditures  of  energy  result  in  certain  terri- 
toriality patterns.  Form  and  Miller  have  attempted  to  describe 
the  basic  pattern  of  urban  society  in  general  indicating  its  eco- 
logical profile. ^•^-  Although  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  specify  the 
relations  of  the  typical  location  of  heavy  industry,  light  industry, 
retail  trade,  etc.,  it  is  important  to  indicate  that  industrial  and 
commercial  functions  in  large  measure  determine  the  residential 
areas.  The  most  important  linkage  in  the  city  is  that  of  residence 
with  work  and  "the  most  important  single  component  of  daily 
population  movement  is  that  between  residence  and  work- 
place." ^^^  For  persons  who  walk,  some  three  miles  more  or  less  is 
the  maximum  distance  traveled  from  residence  to  work.  Posses- 
sion of  a  car  may  extend  this  to  from  20  to  40  miles. ^•"^'* 

That  the  urbanite  has  the  geographical  anchorage  of  occupa- 
tion should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  high  mobility  is  an  essential 
feature  of  Gesellschaft-like  society.  Wilbert  Moore  makes  it  a  key 
factor  in  change  from  the  nonindustrialized  Gemeinschaft-like  so- 
ciety to  the  Gesellschaft-like  form.  The  requirements  for  this 
change  "imply  placing  a  positive  value  on  mobility,  which  is  a  rev- 
olutionary change  in  most  nonindustrial  societies."  ^'^^  Each  new 
invention  increases  the  mobility  of  the  residents  and  cities  of  the 
hinterlands.  Thus  ten  years  ago  New  York  was  four  days  (by 
train )  from  San  Francisco;  now  it  is  a  few  hours  distant  ( by  air ) . 
New  York  City  is  now  no  more  than  40  hours  from  the  most  re- 
mote part  of  the  world.  The  technology  is  available  to  make  trans- 
portation from  all  parts  of  any  nation  to  its  center  much  cheaper 
and  quicker.   In  any  case  each  invention  whether  in  the  form  of 
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destructive  implements  of  war  or  vehicles  to  carry  these  wartime 
missiles  or  to  carry  people  and  consumable  cargoes  in  peace  time, 
changes  the  territoriality  condition  of  social  systems. 

Since  World  War  II,  sprawling  suburbs  have  been  built  all 
over  the  western  world  for  the  mobile  who  must  move  to  new  jobs 
in  diflFerent  places.  This  development  has  perhaps  reached  its 
climax  in  the  United  States.  "The  man  who  leaves  home  is  not  the 
exception  in  American  society  but  the  key  to  it."  ^^'^  The  very 
moving  of  people  in  the  Gesellschaft-like  urban  society  helps  pro- 
duce the  interchangeable  actor.  "  'The  training,'  as  an  I.B.M.  exec- 
utive succinctly  puts  it,  'makes  our  men  interchangeable.  .  .  .'  The 
more  people  move  about,  the  more  similar  the  American  environ- 
ments become,  and  the  more  similar  they  become,  the  easier  it  is 
to  move  about."  ^^''  The  great  suburban  residential  movement 
sweeping  over  the  western  world  is  a  manifestation  of  the  search 
for  quiet  and  clean  places  to  live  which  also  may  provide  a  degree 
of  the  internal  interaction  pattern  for  the  residents  of  the  Gesell- 
schaft-like systems.  The  large  cities,  for  all  their  urbanity,  seem 
to  contain  an  impressive  degree  of  local  community  life  within 
their  metropolitan  limits. 

Although  the  Gemeinschaft-like  community  of  the  peasant 
frequently  makes  space  and  terrains  "a  holy  imminance"  to  which 
the  wanderer  returns  or  dreams  of  returning  with  affection,  the 
spatial  element  of  the  industrial  city  is  only  an  impediment— some- 
thing to  be  overcome.  A  visionary  writing  about  the  future  of  the 
city,  nevertheless,  finds  it  necessary  to  provide  the  stimulation 
necessary  for  creativity. 

Technological  change  may  take  away  from  the  cities  of  the  future  all 
the  functions  made  necessary  by  war,  poor  communications,  and  the 
need  to  concentrate  populations  for  production  and  consumption. 
But  the  unique  function  of  cities  in  providing  for  contact  among  many 
kinds  of  human  creativity  will  remain,  possibly  to  be  met  by  cities  that 
are  centers  for  the  new  conference  methods  of  multimodal  communi- 
cation.^^^ 
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1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  essay,  a  work  team  may  be  defined  as  a  col- 
lectivity composed  of  at  least  two  members  who  accept  a  common  objective 
and  cooperate  to  achieve  this;  the  community  is  defined  as  a  collectivity 
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Essay  3 

Social  Systems  Under  Stress- 
Disasters  AND  Disruption 


Most  social  systems  are  provided  with  mechanisms  that  func- 
tion to  prevent  disruption  from  stress.  The  eflBciency  of  the  safe- 
guards affects  the  amount  of  suffering  and  death  as  well  as  the 
speed  with  which  the  "normal"  social  system  can  be  re-estab- 
lished after  extraordinary  periods  of  disaster  or  disruption.  Those 
who  attach  no  great  importance  to  the  persistence  of  social  sys- 
tems might  reflect  upon  the  four  or  five  major  totalitarian  states  to 
be  established  in  recent  times.  Each  of  these  came  into  being 
largely  through  violence  and,  in  the  case  of  Russia  and  China, 
through  the  utilization  of  disaster  by  revolutionaries.  Although 
the  disruption  fomented  by  violence,  agitation,  and  revolution  is 
not  the  focal  point  of  this  essay,  it  will  become  clear  that  the  art, 
practice,  and  application  of  violence  at  a  critical  juncture  can  be 
most  highly  successful  when  the  revolutionary  and  disruptive  de- 
sign is  not  understood  or  is  not  considered  important.^  Whether 
from  such  contrived  disruption  or  from  other  causes,  the  toll  in 
lives,  property,  and  human  suffering  during  periods  of  stress  war- 
rants an  examination  of  the  phenomena.^ 

DEFINITION 

Disasters  and  systemic  disruptions  occur  when  the  social  or- 
ganization and  units  of  a  considerable  segment  of  society  cease  to 
function.    Generally  whole  communities  are  involved;  but  dis- 
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aster,  as  the  term  is  used  in  this  essay,  may  be  said  to  exist  when- 
ever collective  and  individual  actions  that  were  previously 
structured  and  made  predictable  by  the  elements  and  processes 
are  made  unpredictable  by  the  impact  of  either  external  or  in- 
ternal forces.  The  Red  Cross  defines  as  disasters  "those  situations 
of  distress  involving  five  or  more  families."  ^  As  the  term  is  used  in 
this  essay  anything  that  prevents  groups— be  they  families,  labor 
unions,  communities  or  other  organizations— from  carrying  out 
their  normal  functions  is  a  disaster.  By  this  definition,  the  impact 
of  a  given  external  force  is  not  a  determining  factor.  In  urban 
Germany  during  World  War  II,  whole  communities  were  so  or- 
ganized that  bombardment  became  a  part  of  existence.  Fleeing 
to  bomb  shelters  became  a  part  of  life.  Fiie  control,  management 
of  debris,  protection  and  repair  of  communication  and  utilities, 
and  the  handling  of  the  dead  and  injured  became  routine.  In  mili- 
tary operations,  too,  disaster  occurs  only  when  the  organization 
deteriorates  so  that  attack,  defense,  and  retreat  are  not  controlled 
and  predictable. 

TYPES  AND  PHASES  OF  DISASTER 

Carr  compares  disasters  in  terms  of  their  duration  and  geo- 
graphical spread.^  According  to  this  differentiation  the  following 
types  emerge  in  four  cells. 


DURATION 

FOCUS 

Concentrated 

Diffuse 

Short 

Tornado 
Bombing 

Hurricane  ** 

Long 

Flood 

Siege 

*  Especially  when  there  is  no  warning  and  no  preparation. 

In  this  classification  economic  depressions  and  such  epidemics 
as  the  Black  Plague  fall  in  the  cell  at  the  lower  right.  Revolutions 
and  civil  wars  are  classified  by  their  length  and  spread. 

For  convenience  disasters  may  be  viewed  in  three  stages— 
pre-disaster,  disaster,  and  post-disaster— with  the  community  as 
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TABLE  1 
Evaluations  of  Selected  Organizations  by  Beecher  Residents 


Evaluations 

Non- 

Organizations 

Evaluative 

Positive 

Negative 

Total 

State  Police 

49 

19 

5 

73 

Sheriff's  Department 

8 

1 

— 

9 

Flint  Police 

7 

2 

— 

9 

Detroit  Police 

14 

1 

4 

19 

Police  in  general 

14 

4 

4 

22 

Other  police 

9 

— 

— 

9 

National  Guard 

41 

13 

2 

56 

Beecher  Volunteer  Fire  Dept. 

56 

37 

— 

93 

Flint  Fire  Department 

3 

1 

— 

4 

Other  volunteer  fire  depts. 

15 

8 

— 

23 

Volunteer  firemen  in  general 

5 

9 

— 

14 

Red  Cross 

101 

34 

49 

184 

Salvation  Army 

63 

45 

2 

110 

Old  newsboys 

18 

18 

— 

36 

Boy  Scouts 

10 

4 

— 

14 

Civil  Defense 

7 

— 

— 

7 

Construction  firms 

9 

1 

2 

12 

Utility  companies 

11 

2 

— 

13 

Red  Feather 

12 

2 

5 

19 

Church  and  church  personnel 

15 

7 

— 

22 

Hospitals  and  hospital  personnel 

7 

2 

— 

9 

Lodges,  fraternal  organizations 

5 

2 

— 

7 

County  Road  Commission 

20 

9 

— 

29 

Other  organizations 

25 

54 

5 

84 

Total  responses 

524 

275 

78 

877 

*  Source:   William  Form   and  Sigmund   Nosow  with  Gregory   P.    Stone   and 
Charles  M.  Westie,  op.  cit.,  p.  119. 

the  focal  system.  The  elements  and  processes  of  social  systems 
obviously  function  as  usual  in  the  pre-disaster  or  "steady  state" 
stage.  Fathers  carry  on  as  fathers,  policemen  as  policemen,  fire- 
men as  firemen,  ministers  and  priests  as  ministers  and  priests— all 
in  their  respective  social  systems.   It  is  at  the  second  stage,  when 
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disaster  strikes,  and  some  parts  of  the  structured  whole  cease  to 
function  normally,  that  a  new  social  system  develops.  Insofar  as 
the  previously  existing  elements  and  processes  are  preserved,  en- 
abling old  systems  to  function,  disaster  is  minimized.  A  remark- 
ably large  number  of  the  characteristics  of  the  pre-disaster  social 
system  can  remain  unchanged. 

The  father  is  expected  to  play  a  rescue  role  whether  his  child  is  hurt 
as  a  result  of  a  bicycle  accident  or  a  tornado.  A  fireman  is  expected  to 
fight  "an  ordinary"  fire  or  one  caused  by  a  bombing.  The  police  also 
represent  authority  whether  there  is  a  routine  disruption  of  the  com- 
munity or  an  extensive  one.^ 

It  generally  is  not  true,  as  is  so  widely  believed,  that  collective 
and  individual  actions  immediately  become  unstructured  and  un- 
predictable, 

Fomi  and  Nosow  have  divided  the  disaster  stage  into  three 
phases.  "1 )  Spontaneous  enactment  of  emergency  roles  on  the  part 
of  individuals,  2)  the  mobilization  of  local  or  community  agencies 
f oiTually  constituted  to  deal  with  emergencies,  and  3 )  the  mobili- 
zation of  agencies  and  resources  external  to  the  community."  ^ 
Table  1  lists  the  major  organizations  that  participated  in 
the  Flint-Beecher  tornado  of  1953  resulting  in  927  casualties, 
116  of  which  were  deaths.  Before  the  organizations  listed  in  Table 
1  had  begun  their  work,  however,  the  families,  cliques,  and  spon- 
taneously organized  groups  performed  emergency  roles.  The 
Beecher  Fire  Department  members  first  of  all  acted  as  fathers, 
brothers,  and  friends  in  rescue  work  but  then  assumed  their  or- 
ganizational roles  of  the  Fire  Department.  The  outstanding 
agency  in  phase  three  was  the  State  Police.  Because  of  their  su- 
perior communication  facilities,  organizational  stability,  experi- 
ence, and  many  other  factors,  they  took  over  the  most  important 
formal  organizational  functions  in  the  disaster. 

The  post-disaster  stage  is  reached  as  the  emergency  nature  of 
the  total  situation  begins  to  fade.  Agencies  such  as  the  Red  Cross, 
with  longer  term  rehabilitation  goals,  become  more  dominant  in 
this  phase  during  which  activities  are  more  likely  to  be  ordered 
and  formal.  Jobs  left  undone  by  some  of  the  quickly  set  up 
emergency  agencies  are  likely  to  be  turned  over  to  the  more  per- 
manent agencies  at  this  time. 
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SELECTION  OF  AN  ANALYTICAL  APPROACH 

Quite  a  number  of  models  for  the  study  of  disaster  are  in  use. 
Among  these  is  the  cybernetic  conceptuahzation  of  communica- 
tion employed  by  Harry  Williams/  Anthony  F,  C,  Wallace  uses  a 
combined  psychological  and  cultural  approach  with  the  model  of 
what  he  calls  the  "disaster  syndrome"  based  on  a  "cultural  maze- 
way"  in  which  he  sees  "physical  objects  external  to  the  individual's 
perceptive  apparatus,  including  natural  objects,  elements  of  ma- 
terial culture,  and  human  bodies  as  constituting  a  'maze,' 
which  presents  the  individual  with  cues."  ^  This  scrambling  of 
the  personality  system  with  the  social  system  and  the  environ- 
ment may  assist  in  the  understanding  of  disasters,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  it  can  advance  social  science.  The  models  of  William  H. 
Form  and  Harry  E.  Moore,  who  employ  more  sociological  ap- 
proaches, are  closer  to  the  model  used  by  the  present  author. 
Gordon  Blackwell  has  used  game  theory  which  may  also  be  fitted 
into  the  model  used  here.  Although  all  these  and  other  models 
for  the  study  of  disaster  may  be  articulated  to  the  model  presented 
in  these  essays,  the  author  hopes  in  the  following  paragraphs  to 
demonstrate  the  value  of  a  model  that  combines  process  as  well  as 
structural  units  in  systemic  analysis.  Any  element  or  process 
or  combination  of  elements  and  processes  may  vary  and,  other 
things  being  equal,  results  may  be  compared  and  analyzed.  If 
the  natives  on  Yap  have  different  beliefs  concerning  disasters  than 
do  other  groups  that  are  otherwise  the  same,  insights  concerning 
the  function  of  cognition  may  be  studied.  If  Mexicans  rely  more 
upon  friends  and  relatives  in  the  evaluation  of  warnings  than  do 
Americans  and  if  the  societies  are  otherwise  the  same  so  far  as  the 
elements  and  processes  are  concerned,  (a  dubious  assumption) 
we  may  proceed  with  further  investigation  of  the  significance  of 
this  difference.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  test  specific  hypoth- 
eses here.  The  objective  is  rather  that  of  demonstrating  the  utility 
of  the  conceptual  scheme  for  preliminary  description  and  codifi- 
cation of  findings. 
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ELEMENTS  AND  PROCESSES  OF  DISASTER  SYSTEMS 
KNOWING 

Belief  (knowledge)  as  an  element.  In  areas  frequented  by 
various  disaster  producing  phenomena  the  cognitive  aspect  of  ac- 
tion is  important  indeed.  What  kinds  of  clouds  and  what  kinds 
of  weather  are  associated  with  tornadoes?  What  are  suitable 
shelters  for  tornadoes?  A  great  body  of  lore,  part  true  and  part 
untiaie,  accumulates  in  the  tornado  belts.  Likewise,  under  bom- 
bardment knowledge  of  great  importance  for  survival  soon  be- 
comes available. 

Societies  vary  in  the  extent  to  which  they  think  it  possible  or 
desirable  for  man  to  control  the  environment.  Thus  it  may  be 
hypothesized  that  ideational  societies  which  have  fatalistic  strains 
in  their  culture  may  be  expected  to  develop  fewer  protective 
measures  than  will  those  sensate  societies  which  attempt  to  con- 
trol the  environment;  although  all  societies  take  some  measures  to 
protect  their  members  from  disasters.  Even  in  the  most  sensate 
or  "activistic"  American  community  there  will  be  some  who  as- 
sume a  fatalistic  stance  when  confronted  with  disaster.  However, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  not  enough  is  known  about  the  function 
of  belief  in  disaster  and  disRiption  and  that  many  beliefs  change 
under  disaster's  impact. 

Sorokin's  profound  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  crises, 
disasters,  and  disturbances  of  all  sorts  has  too  often  been  over- 
looked. His  work  suggests  that  societies  with  sensate  cultures  are 
organized  about  the  belief  that  true  reality  and  value  is  sensory, 
and  that  little  of  importance  exists  which  cannot  be  perceived  by 
the  sense  organs.  Societies  with  ideational  cultures,  on  the  con- 
trary, hold  the  belief  that  the  true  value  is  the  super-sensory, 
super-rational  being  and  existence,  and  that  the  sensory  is  of 
much  less  reality  and  importance.  If  modern  industrial  societies 
are  considered  sensate  or  Gesellschaft-like,  many  more  primitive 
societies  of  more  Gemeinschaft-like  or  ideational  cultures  may  re- 
act differently  to  disaster.^ 

For  example,  in  discussing  the  reaction  of  natives  on  the  island 
of  Yap,  David  Schneider  writes; 
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.  .  .  the  catastrophies— sorcery  included  here— are  brought  on  by  a 
magician  when  he  has  been  ordered  to  do  so  by  some  chief,  ...  A 
typhoon  is,  therefore,  a  punishment  meted  out  to  the  people  by  some 
chief  whom  they  have  neglected  to  heed.  ...  A  typhoon  on  Yap  is, 
therefore,  supernaturally  determined,  but  its  presence  is  the  result  of 
some  human's  action  on  these  supematurals.  .  .  .  We  build  tornado  cel- 
lars. .  .  .  On  Yap  it  is  otherwise.  ...  A  bit  of  magic  may  protect  any 
individual  from  being  struck  by  flying  materials  even  though  other  in- 
dividuals have,  by  magic,  brought  the  typhoon.^^ 

Cognitive  mapping  and  validation  as  process.  Much  of  the 
reported  shock  and  passivity  of  disaster  victims  is  w^hat  has  been 
called  "orienting"  or  "structuring  activity."  When  the  customary 
points  of  reference  are  destroyed,  people  attempt  to  map  the  situa- 
tion cognitively.  The  usually  available  reference  groups  are  im- 
portant in  this  process.  Actors  in  the  impact  area,  if  not  physically 
or  otherwise  incapacitated,  have  their  work  cut  out  for  them  and 
their  status-roles  and  normative  orientation  compel  them  to  par- 
ticular patterns  of  action.  The  typical  pattern  involves  first  estab- 
lishing the  whereabouts  and  condition  of  kin.  In  the  Flint-Beecher 
tornado : 

The  victims,  who  were  uninjured  or  who  had  but  minor  injuries,  de- 
fined their  first  task  as  helping  those  who  were  of  most  concern  to  them. 
Their  earliest  activities  were  looking  for  and  aiding  specific  family 
members,  friends,  and  neighbors.  In  cases  where  family  members, 
friends  and  neighbors  were  unhurt,  other  types  of  activity  emerged 
first.  People  tended  to  look  around  and  appraise  what  had  happened. 
They  took  stock  of  property  damage,  but  usually  did  not  stop  there. 
They  began  looking  for  victims  whether  they  knew  them  or  not.  They 
performed  first  aid,  transported  victims  to  aid  stations.  . .  .  The  feverish, 
purposive  activities,  the  lack  of  shock,  and  the  constructive  organizing 
behavior  of  both  victims  and  rescuers  are  difficult  to  conceive.^^ 

One  of  the  greatest  errors  in  the  cognitive  mapping  of  rescue 
activities  in  the  early  phases  of  disaster  is  the  failure  to  screen 
those  w^ho  need  first-aid  treatment  from  those  who  do  not.  "The 
dead,  seriously  injured,  and  the  slightly  injured  were  transported 
indiscriminately  except  that  the  ambulatory  .  .  .  often  .  .  .  [at- 
tempted] to  reach  the  nearest  hospital  'under  their  own  power.' " 
This  lack  of  evaluation  along  with  the  compulsive  speed  and 
hurry  with  which  people  work  indicates  why  seldom  as  many  as 
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ten  per  cent  of  those  arriving  at  hospitals  have  received  first  aid 
treatment.  ^- 

In  the  case  of  warnings  of  approaching  floods,  tornadoes,  hur- 
ricanes, or  enemy  bombers,  cognitive  mapping  is  crucial.  Without 
a  relatively  effective  warning  system,  to  which  the  German  popu- 
lation in  cities  responded  by  going  to  bunkers,  many  more  casual- 
ties would  have  resulted  from  World  War  II.  In  the  1954  Rio 
Grande  flood  some  150  lives  were  lost  in  Piedras  Negras,  Mexico. 
None  would  have  been  lost  if  the  people  had  heeded  the  warnings 
and  correctly  validated  or  invalidated  their  advance  information. 
Although  both  on  the  United  States  and  the  Mexican  sides  of  the 
flooding  river,  informal  group  discussions  were  the  arenas  for 
warning  validation,  the  United  States  groups  relied  more  heavily 
on  the  authenticity  of  agency  warnings  than  did  the  Mexicans 
whose  kinship  and  family  group  discussions  tended  to  discount  as 
invalid  the  warnings  from  official  or  quasi-official  agencies.  Like 
the  Mexicans  in  the  Rio  Grande  flood,  gioups  within  the  United 
States  have  miscalculated  in  their  validation  of  warnings  with  the 
result  that  pockets  of  people  have  been  virtually  wiped  out. 
Lower  class  or  caste  groups  heard,  but  did  not  appraise  as  valid, 
disaster  warnings  and  were  not  provoked  into  action  by  them.^^ 
At  least  one  authority  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  official 
warnings  were  couched  in  language  which  really  communicated 
urgency. ^^  The  hostility  or  indifference  toward  officials  or  toward 
agencies  which  in  ordinary  times  are  not  referents  for  certain 
sub-systems  affects  the  appraisal  of  the  disaster  situation.  The 
same  information  carried  by  a  vehicle  toward  which  there  was 
neither  indifference  nor  hostility,  would  stand  a  greater  chance  of 
being  viewed  as  valid. 

A  striking  feature  of  what  infonnation  is  considered  valid  and 
what  invalid  is  presented  during  progressive  days  of  a  disaster. 
During  the  early  phases  there  are  many  variations  of  the  "factual" 
reports  of  exactly  what  happened.  Rut  within  a  few  days  an 
amazing  consensus  develops.  The  much  stepped-up  rate  of  inter- 
action largely  dealing  with  the  disaster  tends  to  standardize  all 
the  reports  of  what  constituted  reality.  Much  of  the  common 
version  of  fact  has  a  sound  basis  to  it,  although  statements  con- 
trary to  fact  can  be  a  part  of  the  commonly  held  appraisal. 
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FEELING 

Sentiment  as  an  element.  The  emotion-laden  experience  of  a 
disaster  produces  sentiments  that  vary  with  the  stage  of  the  dis- 
aster. The  initial  shock  or  "freezing"  is  often  a  period  of  adjust- 
ment and  orientation  to  the  suddenly  new  situation.  Although 
shock  and  great  fear  very  commonly  occur,  these  sentiments  in 
themselves  bear  little  relation  to  morale.  Over  half  of  the  people 
in  the  bombed  cities  of  Germany  experienced  intense  fear  without 
a  lowering  of  their  morale. ^^ 

Trauma  and  shock  are  often  socially  based. 

We  heard  this  awful  roar.  We  didn't  have  a  basement.  My  wife 
grabbed  our  two  kids  and  ran  for  the  back  door.  She  tried  to  hold  them 
close  to  her  on  the  ground.  But  the  wind  jerked  one  of  them  out  of  her 
arms.  They  found  him  dead  and  a  half  mile  away.  They  took  her  and 
the  other  boy  to  the  hospital.  She's  almost  crazy  blaming  herself  for 
not  holding  on  tighter.  See  the  ground  here.  It's  high.  She  couldn't 
get  down  low  enough.  It's  a  wonder  the  wind  didn't  take  all  three  of 
them.i^ 

Basing  his  observations  on  studies  of  six  disasters  Charles  Fritz 
writes : 

The  maximum  in  disruption  of  the  population  is  likely  to  occur  if  the 
disaster  takes  place  when  families  and  other  primary  group  members 
are  separated.  The  anxiety  and  concern  over  missing  family  members 
and  intimates  usually  leads  to  desperate  seeking  and  searching  activity 
and  considerable  social  disruption.^^ 

The  disabling  and  demoralizing  effects  of  loss  of  relatives  and 
friends  as  victims  of  the  disaster  is  well  substantiated.^'^  A  cor- 
relate would  seem  to  be  the  temporary  and  purposeful  separating 
of  families:  ".  .  .  the  evacuation  of  children,  particularly  if  they 
were  sent  long  distances  from  their  families,  had  the  most  adverse 
effect  on  morale."  ^^ 

The  integrative  effects  of  sentiment  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Spontaneously  composed  teams  of  rescuers  and  aides  impelled  by 
motives  of  sympathy  and  concern  accomplish  seemingly  impos- 
sible tasks.  In  the  Flint-Beecher  tornado  of  1953,  groups  of  peo- 
ple, primarily  from  the  area  of  impact,  "rescued"  most  of  927 
casualties  from  the  debris  in  drenching  rain  and  darkness  within 
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three  or  four  hours  of  the  tornado's  impact.-'*  For  western  indus- 
tralized  societies,  at  least,  there  is  httle  support  for  the  "com- 
monly held  stereotype  that  in  the  wake  of  disasters  people  .  .  . 
become  hostile  and  irritable,  engage  in  irrational  aggressive  acts 
against  authorities,  or  heap  blame  for  the  disaster  on  innocent  vic- 
tims, .  .  ."   Charles  Fritz  comments  on  this  as  follows: 

Much  of  the  literature  suggests  the  notion  that  scapegoating  or  the 
assessment  of  blame  is  a  sort  of  automatic  by-product  of  disasters  or 
crises.  .  .  .  We  have  not  found  widespread  or  intense  hostile  feelings 
or  aggressive  actions  in  any  of  the  disasters  that  we  have  investigated, 
including  the  "man-made"  ones.  Persons  who  experience  the  most  in- 
tense losses  and  deprivations  frequently  exhibit  no  feelings  of  resent- 
ment or  aggression. 

The  net  result  of  most  disasters  is  a  dramatic  increase  in  social  soli- 
darity among  the  affected  populace  during  the  emergency  and  immedi- 
ate post-emergency  period  [and  there  may  result]  a  breakdown  of 
pre-existing  social  distinctions  and  a  great  outpouring  of  love,  generos- 
ity, and  altruism.-^ 

As  the  second  phase  of  the  disaster  stage  commences,  group 
solidarity  usually  begins  to  increase.  Anthony  Wallace  has  likened 
this  swelling  solidarity  feeling  to  the  revitalization  movements 
"which  as  it  institutionalizes,  frequently  effects  massive  reforms. 
An  aura  of  euphoria,  of  brotherly  love,  of  altruistic  endeavor 
usually  surrounds  the  movement  during  its  early  phases,  although 
it  may  quickly  sour  into  witch-hunting  and  militant  defensive- 
ness."  "^    Charismatic  leaders  may  function  in  such  movements. 

Thus  an  internal  pattern  of  interaction  accompanied  by 
mounting  solidarity  is  observable  in  the  afflicted  area  at  the  time 
the  second  phase  becomes  operative:  the  arrival  of  community 
agencies  set  up  in  pre-disaster  times  for  the  purpose  of  coping 
with  such  emergencies.  To  the  extent  that  these  agencies  are 
structured  in  a  Gesellschaft-like  fashion,  articulating  an  external 
pattern  of  interaction  they  may  be  met  with  apathy  or  with  criti- 
cism by  the  now  solidary,  internally-patterned,  disaster-ridden 
system.  The  disparity  between  the  interaction  expectations  of 
the  internally-patterned  group  and  the  newcomers,  whether  they 
be  the  local  community  agencies  that  operate  in  the  second  phase 
of  disaster  or  the  outside  agencies  of  the  third  phase,  is  revealed 
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at  every  turn.  Agencies  that  employ  the  professionalized  and 
Gesellschaft-like  criteria  of  needs  for  making  rehabilitation  grants, 
for  example,  obviously  cannot,  except  within  narrow  limits,  in- 
teract in  an  affective,  functionally  diffuse,  and  particularistic  man- 
ner. It  is  instructive  to  note  that  the  negative  appraisals  of  agency 
help  as  shown  in  Table  1  are  low  for  agencies  such  as  the  Salva- 
tion Army  whose  method  of  operation  traditionally  relies  on  "uni- 
versal service  without  question."  "The  difference  as  felt  by  the 
populations  served  is  one  of  love  as  against  professionalized  social 
service."  ^^  This  is  true  despite  the  point  that  Harry  Moore  makes 
"that  the  means  test  or  the  need  test  used  by  the  Red  Cross  is  in 
strict  accordance  with  our  American  ethic."  ~^  The  professional 
worker  from  the  bureaucratic  structure  which  is  set  up  to  handle 
disaster  must,  in  time,  find  disaster  commonplace.  He  would  find 
it  difficult  if  not  personally  undesirable  to  try  to  be  affectively 
linked  to  a  never-ending  procession  of  disaster  victims.  Under- 
standable as  is  his  lack  of  emotional  involvement,  so  too  are  the 
disaster  victims'  complaints  that,  while  they  waited  in  line  to 
register,  professional  workers  "laughed  and  joked  as  if  they  didn't 
care  that  people  had  died."  ^^ 

Tension  management  and  communication  of  sentiment  as 
process.  The  management  of  tension  in  the  disaster-ridden  social 
system  may  be  crucial  for  survival  but  very  difficult  to  achieve. 
Compared  to  the  structured,  relatively  undisturbed,  predictable 
interrelations  of  every  day  life,  the  society  is  torn  asunder,  pro- 
foundly disturbed,  made  unpredictable,  and  saturated  with  ten- 
sions. Moreover,  many  of  the  tensions  that  are  conceived  in 
startling  suddenness,  cannot  possibly  have  specific,  ready-made 
institutional  antidotes.  However  badly  the  system  is  shattered, 
short  of  annihilation,  structured  status-roles  of  the  pre-disaster 
period  soon  assume  management  of  some  of  the  tensions,  and 
hastily  created  status-roles  borne  of  the  disaster  period  perform 
the  same  function.  These  devices  will  be  discussed  more  fully 
under  status-role,  both  as  an  element  and  as  a  process.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  chief  integrative  social  systems  of  the  pre-disaster 
period  survive,  some  tension  management  is  likely  to  be  handled 
through  their  services.  Thus  the  religious  system  eases  tension 
by  the  rites  of  passage  for  the  dead  and  rites  of  intensification  for 
the  distressed. 
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Indicative  of  the  need  for  tension  management  is  the  common 
compulsion  toward  activity.  This  behavior  is  reminiscent  of 
Parsons'  observations  on  the  tensions  and  sentiments  related  to 
the  uncertainty  and  incurability  of  certain  medical  cases  resulting 
in  a  "bias  in  favor  of  operating"  or  other  action.  He  likens  this  to 
Pareto's  "need  to  manifest  sentiments  by  external  acts."  ~^  "We 
know  that  in  the  early  stages  of  disaster,  rescuers,  helpers,  and 
officials  feel  a  great  urgency  to  act— to  do  something."  -^  This  com- 
pulsive activity  is  accompanied  by  what  has  been  called  the 
"speed  mania."  "The  drivers  were  obsessed  with  the  notion  that 
great  speed  made  for  greater  likelihood  of  recovery.  Few  casual- 
ties were  reported  in  shock  at  the  time  they  were  placed  in 
vehicles,  whereas  many  were  in  shock  upon  arrival  at  the  hos- 
pital." -« 

The  sentiments  coalesce  a  considerable  time  after  the  events 
that  precipitate  the  sentiments.  The  listener  hears  weird,  bizarre, 
and  horrifying  stories:  the  bus  driver  who  was  hampered  in  help- 
ing the  passengers  by  his  almost  severed,  dangling  thumb  which 
he  tried  to  bite  off;  the  automobile  that  shot  up  in  the  air  and 
descended  with  a  woman's  body  draped  across  it,  landing  without 
even  blowing  a  tire.""  An  objective  view  of  the  situation  may  be 
gained  by  attempting  to  see  the  event  in  the  context  of  general 
disaster,  where,  within  seconds,  one  social  system  vanishes  and  a 
new  one  is  created,  a  new  social  system  in  which,  after  a  short 
reconnaissance,  a  compelling  new  end  or  objective  suddenly 
unites  the  chance  members  and  forces  them  into  action.  The 
dangling  thumb  and  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  draped  body 
were  at  the  time  of  occurrence  actually  incidental  to  the  goal- 
directed  situation.  To  recount,  in  a  near-normal  setting,  that  such 
things  were  incidental,  easily  establishes  and  preserves  the  myth 
that  disaster  participants  become  brutish,  turn  to  looting,  and  are 
generally  without  feeling. 

When  the  backwash  of  the  disastrous  events  are  finally  seen 
in  retrospect  by  the  participant,  and  as  he  interacts  at  a  high  rate 
with  other  participants  on  the  constant  theme  of  the  disaster,  the 
burden  of  sentiment  assumes  great  proportions.  It  may  be  pre- 
cisely because  the  burden  is  so  overwhelming  and  because  the 
tension-management  devices  are  so  unspecific  and  undeveloped 
that  the  internal  pattern  functions  night  and  day  to  drain  off  the 
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disturbances  of  individuals.  The  internal  pattern  thus  becomes 
a  tension-management  mechanism.  Anyone  who  has  visited  a 
disaster  area  within  a  few  days  after  the  disaster  can  testify  to 
the  onerous  burden  that  is  communicated  to  anyone  who  will 
listen.  Later  the  doleful  sentiments  are  sometimes  communicated 
by  improvised  songs  in  cultures  like  the  Mexican  in  which  artistic 
and  expressive  activity  is  great;  where  expressive  activity  is  more 
limited,  as  in  the  United  States,  it  pours  forth  in  the  re-tellings  of 
the  tale. 

ACHIEVING 

End,  goal,  and  objective  as  element.  It  is  illuminating  to  con- 
trast the  ends  of  the  disaster-affected  area  in  teiTns  of  the  three- 
stage  sequence.  In  the  pre-disaster  stage  each  of  the  community's 
groups  pursues  its  own  objective;  usually  there  is  little  conscious 
recognition  of  mutual  interrelations  and  the  convergence  of  the 
various  ends  on  the  community  level  is  haphazard.  Some  of  the 
sub-systems  are  variously  related  to  each  other  in  internal  patterns 
of  friendship,  hostility,  neighborliness,  or  casual  social  interaction. 
Others  are  related  in  external  patterns  and  may  be  articulated  by 
a  common  power  figure  or  by  separate  stakes  in  a  common  ob- 
jective, or  by  some  other  means. "^^  The  convergence  of  ends,  none- 
theless, is  spotty.  The  most  immediate  change  in  this  picture 
occurs  among  those  sub-systems  hit  by  the  disaster.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  the  periods  of  reorientation  and  of  checking  on 
family  and  close  friends,  the  participant  finds  himself,  along  with 
random  others  to  be  a  part  of  a  new  social  system  with  the  com- 
pelling objective  of  rescuing  and  aiding.  This  new  system  is 
characterized  by  an  external  pattern  of  interaction  because  above 
all  it  is  highly  purposive.  Very  soon  it  displays  new  interaction 
patterns  brought  into  being  by  the  exhilaration  of  shared  work 
toward  a  highlv  valued  common  goal  and  sustained  by  intense 
and  prolonged  interaction  at  a  task  which  by  its  very  nature  in- 
volves sentiments.  Even  when  stages  two  and  three  of  the  disaster 
bring  in  the  community  and  outside  agencies  set  up  to  deal  with 
emergencies  the  objective  is  a  common,  urgent  and  highly  valued 
one  for  most  actors  and  the  new  disaster  system  is  consequently 
extended  in  an  external  pattern.  The  same  forces— principally  the 
flow  of  sentiment  fostered  by  the  nature  of  the  goal  and  sustained 
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by  the  high  rate  of  interaction— envelop  the  extended  system 
strengthening  its  internal  pattern.  The  articulation  of  the  two 
elements,  sentiment  and  end,  are  thus  reciprocal  stimulants  to  the 
condition  of  intense  solidarity  which  becomes  the  property  of  the 
entire  community.  As  noted  above  this  is  a  common  character- 
istic of  new  disaster  systems. 

As  the  third  stage  of  disaster  comes  into  prominence,  what 
has  been  called  the  "halo  effect"  of  the  very  generally  shared  goal 
coupled  with  a  satisfying  internal  interaction  pattern,  lingers  so 
that  the  heightened  community  solidarity  can  be  noted  well  into 
the  rehabilitation  stage.  As  an  increasing  number  of  the  agencies 
find  that  their  services  are  no  longer  necessary  the  common  goal 
exists  for  fewer  and  fewer  people;  the  rate  of  interaction  subsides 
to  a  near-normal  state,  and  soon  the  whole  community  reverts  to 
the  post-disaster  state  which  in  many  respects  is  similar  to  the 
pre-disaster  state. 

Goal  attaining  and  concomitant  "latent"  activity  as  process. 
Fulfilling  the  manifest  goal— rescue  work,  the  relief  of  suffering, 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  devastated  community— involves  a 
great  many  varied  activities,  some  of  which  are  suggested  by  the 
selected  list  of  participant  organizations  active  in  one  disaster  as 
presented  in  Table  1.  '^^  Although  there  is  a  wealth  of  material 
on  these  activities  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  performed 
their  examination  is  not  particularly  fruitful  for  the  purposes  of 
this  essay.  The  less  obvious  "latent"  activities,  however,  deserve 
brief  treatment.  Two  such  activities  will  be  touched  upon: 
"latent"  activity  which  confers  rank  or  status  and  "latent"  activity 
which  assists  in  raising  funds. 

Disaster  often  is  a  very  visible  phenomenon;  for  its  duration 
and  for  some  time  thereafter  it  tends  to  dominate  the  news  of  the 
immediate  and  adjacent  environs,  and  even  is  news  to  far  removed 
sections  of  the  world.  To  be  prominent  in  a  disaster  is  for  a  brief 
time  to  "be  somebody."  To  have  even  a  small  part  in  goal  ful- 
fillment is  "to  be  in  the  know"  and  to  have  a  large  part  is  to  be 
central  in  a  very  central  situation.  It  has  been  reported  that  par- 
ticipants who  have  made  solid  contributions  to  goal  attainment, 
vie  with  each  other  for  claims  to  have  been  there  first  or  to  have 
carried  out  important  missions.  Generous  offers  to  reconstruct  or 
to  supply  food  generate  offers  of  an  even  more  generous  nature. 
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For  a  time,  an  individual's  rank  is  somewhat  gauged  by  his  degree 
of  indispensabihty  in  the  disaster  system. 

Many  agencies— the  Red  Cross  and  the  Red  Feather  Agency 
from  Table  1  are  examples— depend  for  their  existence  upon  solici- 
tations of  voluntary  gifts.  It  is  inevitable  that  such  agencies  oper- 
ate with  one  eye  to  the  service  performed  and  the  other  to  the 
publicity  given  that  service,  for  fund  raising  obviously  is  much 
easier  at  the  time  of  disaster  when  need  is  apparent  and  sympathy 
is  high.  Competition  among  the  agencies  with  the  ulterior  motive 
of  good  public  relations  and  increased  contributions  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  superior  service  geared  to  the  needs  of  the 
stricken  community. 

NORMING,  STANDARDIZING  AND  PATTERNING 

Norm  as  an  element.  Severe  disasters  bring  about  a  restruc- 
turing of  the  primacy  of  societal  norms,  although  the  functioning 
of  the  most  basic  norms  generally  remains  unchanged.  The  pri- 
macy of  life  over  caste,  for  example,  is  demonstrated  in  a  disaster 
in  the  South  where: 

white  helped  black  and  black  helped  white.  There  were  no  distinctions 
in  admission  to  hospitals;  whites  and  Negroes  lay  side  by  side  in  the 
shock  rooms,  gave  their  blood  side  by  side,  were  hospitalized  in  the 
same  rooms  .  .  .  But  as  the  third  or  recovery  and  rehabilitation  stage 
developed  three  months  after  the  tornado  it  was  reported  that  the  old 
folkways  are  back  in  full  force.  The  policy  of  mixing  and  non- 
separation  has  now  been  dropped  as  spontaneously  as  it  began.^^ 

The  frequent  "breakdown  of  pre-existing  social  distinctions"  al- 
ready noted  above  under  sentiment  provides  many  examples  of 
noraiative  shifts  engendered  by  disaster. 

Evaluation  as  a  process.  Both  the  victims  and  those  giving 
aid  have  immediate  evaluations  to  make  at  every  turn.  A  very  com- 
mon course  of  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  victims  is  to  disre- 
gard personal  injuries  in  their  attempt  to  help  others,  the  first  of 
whom  are  family,  close  friends  and  neighbors.  Later  "people  in 
general  and  unnamed  victims"  are  helped.  In  the  first  and  second 
phases,  activities  were  directed  toward  others;  later,  attention  was 
directed  toward  the  person's  own  needs. •^" 
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We  feel  pretty  sure  from  the  San  Angelo-Waco  study  that  many  of 
these  people  actually  put  safety  of  their  family  ahead  of  safety  of 
themselves.  For  example,  one  man  ruptured  himself  attempting  to 
raise  a  section  of  a  house  to  see  whether  or  not  his  son  had  been 
trapped.^^ 

In  distinctly  rural  communities  concern  for  farm  animals  may  take 
precedence  over  concern  for  people  completely  outside  the  im- 
mediate circle  of  family  members,  relatives,  and  friends,^^  al- 
though generally  loss  of  property  alone  had  much  less  effect  on 
lowering  morale  than  did  casualties  in  the  immediate  family. ^^ 

Victims  also  evaluate  the  aid  given  them.  In  general  those 
individuals  and  agencies  who  are  involved  in  strictly  emergency 
relief  measures  are  valued  most  highly.  It  is  hypothesized  that 
the  greater  the  urgency  for  action,  which  if  not  taken  will  be  fatal 
or  disastrous  and  the  fewer  the  alternatives  to  such  action,  the 
greater  will  be  the  tendency  toward  a  high  evaluation  of  it.  The 
quickly  dispatched  and  unequivocal  acts  such  as  rescuing  the 
wounded  and  dying,  rendering  necessary  medical  service,  apply- 
ing surgery,  and  providing  shelter,  serving  food,  and  reuniting 
families  are  contributions  received  with  little  neQ;ative  criticism. 
The  arduous  and  less  dramatic  task  of  providing  a  basis  for  a 
lasting  rehabilitation  is  often  a  subject  of  severe  criticism,  some- 
times because  of  the  manner  in  which  the  rehabilitation  is  ef- 
fected, but  more  often  because  there  are  many  alternatives  and 
many  and  conflicting  evaluations  of  the  possible  choices. 

One  set  of  evaluations  which  must  be  made  by  numbers  of 
disaster  victims  concerns  housing;  the  alternatives  open  are  sug- 
gested by  Harry  E.  Moore  who  shows  that  both  the  movers  and 
non-movers  have  evaluative  judgments  to  make.  Those  who  choose 
to  move,  for  example,  must  evaluate  the  possibilities  of  renting 
an  emergency  house,  of  temporarily  living  with  friends  and  rela- 
tives, of  staying  in  the  general  vicinity  of  the  old  home,  of  seeking 
a  new  spot  for  relocation.  Those  who  choose  to  stay  at  the  old 
location  must  evaluate  the  possibilities  of  "camping  out";  of  living 
in  a  trailer,  garage,  or  hastily  erected  lean-to;  of  temporarily 
patching  up  parts  of  the  old  house  if  it  was  in  good  enough  shape. 
After  the  Waco-San  Angelo  disaster: 
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almost  85  per  cent  of  the  families  were  back  at  their  old  addresses, 
either  in  the  houses  they  had  occupied  before  the  disaster  or  new  ones 
built  on  the  old  sites  .  .  .  The  net  impression  is  that  within  little 
more  than  half  a  year  the  families  who  had  suffered  damage  to  their 
housing  had  returned  to  almost  the  same  conditions  which  they  were 
in  on  the  afternoon  of  May  11,  when  the  tornadoes  swirled  in  on 
them.^^ 

Aspects  of  the  evaluative  judgments  are  made  more  diflBcult  by  an 
ambiguity  of  norms  posed  by  the  situation.  For  example,  camp- 
ing in  one's  back  yard,  which  may  be  perfectly  acceptable  as  an 
emergency  measure,  may  in  the  post-emergency  stage  be  too 
reminiscent  of  a  lower-class  image  to  be  palatable  to  middle-class 
families  although  it  nevertheless  may  be  the  most  "rational"  thing 
to  do.  The  high  percentage  of  "remainers"  suggests  a  substanti- 
ation of  the  hypothesis  that  the  affective  internal  pattern  of  inter- 
action characteristic  of  the  disaster  system  persists  into  the 
post-disaster  period. 

In  the  early  emergency  stages  the  following  evaluative  direc- 
tive, evolved  by  the  Red  Cross  but  equally  applicable  to  others, 
would  be  generally  undisputed: 

assistance  is  given  without  political,  religious,  or  racial  discrimina- 
tion .  .  ,  deviation  from  accepted  standards,  such  as  delinquency,  im- 
morality, and  the  like,  are  not  regarded  as  sufficient  grounds  for 
withholding  assistance  .  .  .^^ 

The  preexisting  normative  patterns  begin  to  be  reasserted  in  the 
recovery  and  the  post-disaster  stages.  If  these  norms  specify 
differential  treatment  there  may  be  hostility,  both  for  the  applica- 
tion of  universalistic  standards  and  for  lacking  affectivity  in  carry- 
ing these  out.  The  norm  which  specifies  that  "Need  and  not  loss 
is  the  basis  upon  which  assistance  to  disaster  sufferers  is  given 
through  the  Red  Cross"  is  likely  to  cause  little  dissatisfaction  in  the 
early  phases  of  disaster.  Later  however,  the  middle  class  may 
object  to  the  "shiftless"  receiving  too  much,  indicating  that  the 
norms  of  the  pre-disaster  stage  are  returning.^^  When  lengthy 
case  work  interviews  are  used  to  establish  need,  resentment  is  fre- 
quently aroused  especially  among  lower-middle  and  upper-lower 
class  people  whose  sense  of  dignity  may  be  assaulted  by  pro- 
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cedures  they  consider  appropriate  for  welfare  patients  but  not 
for  their  class, ^" 

Doctors  and  administrative  personnel  in  hospitals  who  have 
internalized  relatively  high  and  absolute  standards  are  placed  un- 
der the  strain  of  conflicting  and  ambiguous  normative  evaluations 
when  they  must  choose  between  giving  partial  service  to  many  or 
full  service  to  a  few. 

A  kind  of  probability  thinking  may  occur;  if  we  abandon  part  of  the 
procedure  we  will  save  X  amount  of  time  per  patient;  we  will  thus  be 
able  to  treat  all  casualties  sooner,  and  the  net  result  will  be  better 
medical  care  for  the  total  group  of  casualties.^ ^ 

A  higher  than  normal  number  of  references  to  the  supernatural 
may  occur  during  many  disasters.  Janis  observes  that: 

increased  religious  interest  noted  among  the  British  during  the  air 
blitz  was  probably  related  to  the  development  of  fatalistic  attitudes  .  .  . 
Chance,  logic,  and  statistical  odds  afford  little  opportimity  for  mitiga- 
tion, whereas  one  can  hope  to  influence  a  supernatural  deity  by  means 
of  ritual  and  prayer.*^ 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  after  a  disaster  there  may  be 
an  "intensification  of  religious  faith."  ^^  The  applicability  of  this 
assumption  varies  by  class,  and  by  the  extent  of  disruption  of  the 
social  systems  meaningful  to  the  affected  individuals.  It  may  be 
hypothesized  that  those  who  changed  their  religious  behavior 
greatly  may  be  those  who  suffered  most  from  panic  and  shock  due 
to  conflicts  in  status-role,  and  worry  about  relatives  and  friends 
because  of  separation.^^ 

Under  bombardment  "The  more  actively  religious  cities  had  a 
lower  war  morale  and  were  more  willing  to  accept  unconditional 
surrender  than  the  communities  less  active  from  the  religious 
point  of  view."  ^^  This  suggests  that  the  Nazi  organizations  and 
strongholds  supported  war  morale  whereas  those  oriented  to  dif- 
ferent and  especially  to  religious  values  did  not  give  such  active 
support. 

DIVIDING  THE  FUNCTIONS 

Status-role  incorporating  both  element  and  process.  Even  dur- 
ing the  first  disaster  phases  and  in  the  worst  disasters  recorded, 
expectancies  of  status-roles  hold.    Status-roles  which  include  a 
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training  period  that  inculcates  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility  for 
persons  seem  to  contribute  to  a  high  degree  of  status-role  per- 
sistence. 

In  Worcester,  a  bus  was  picked  up  and  hurled  against  the  side  of  an 
apartment  house  .  .  .  ;  the  driver  .  .  .  wanted  to  evacuate  his  passengers 
into  the  building  .  .  .  but  saw  that  he  had  to  keep  them  in;  he  went 
through  the  bus  shutting  windows;  then  the  windows  all  sucked  out  at 
once,  the  bus  turned  end  over  end  and  side  over  side  in  a  "brown 
blanket"  of  screaming  mud;  he  held  on  to  the  handrails  so  he'd  be  able 
to  help  his  passengers  as  he  was  trained  to  do.  .  .  .  When  the  whirling 
stopped,  the  driver,  his  eyes  grained  with  imbedded  sand,  his  head 
lacerated  with  rocks,  climbed  out  of  the  bus  through  the  apartment 
house  wall  [against  which  the  bus  had  been  hurled]  into  a  bedroom.  .  .  . 
He  got  help  from  rescuers  .  .  .  but  did  not  leave  until  police  came  to 
whom  he  could  report  and  turn  over  his  responsibility— as  was  his 
training.  Toward  the  end  of  the  impact,  when  he  was  helping  pas- 
sengers out  from  under  seats,  what  annoyed  him  was  that  his  thumb 
kept  flapping  in  their  faces;  it  was  nearly  severed,  and  he  tried  to  bite 
it  off  to  get  it  out  of  his  way.^*' 

The  psychologist,  F.  P.  Kilpatrick,  states  that  "under  stress 
there  is  a  tendency  to  isolate  oneself  from  immediate  on-going 
events,  and  hold  on  to  a  familiar  stable  perceptual  organization." 
Whether  or  not  this  is  always  true,  he  makes  an  important  socio- 
logical observation  when  discussing  it.  He  says,  "These  findings 
suggest,  among  other  things,  that  if  people  are  to  be  drilled  in 
actions  to  be  taken  during  an  emergency,  the  actions  should  be 
ones  vv^hich  will  in  no  case  be  inappropriate.  They  also  suggest 
that  any  tension-reducing  mechanism,  such  as  humor  or  expres- 
sive action  will  help  to  relieve  this  tendency  toward  perceptual 
restriction  and  inflexibility."  " 

A  variation  of  this  theme  occurred  to  a  status-role  incumbent 
who  desperately  needed  to  be  released  from  his  status-role  but 
was  held  in  it  by  the  expectations  of  others.  The  story  was  related 
somewhat  as  follows: 

Jinx,  the  clown,  was  performing  his  favorite  stunt  of  lighting  an  over- 
sized cigar  which  routinely  "exploded"  with  a  big  bang  and  a  puff  of 
smoke.  Today  as  on  other  days  the  children  laughed  as  Jinx  held  up 
a  "bloody"  ann,  implored  help,  and  finally  tottered  to  the  exit.  The 
backstage  circus  hands  laughed  as  Jinx  continued  his  act  by  begging 
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them  to  get  him  to  a  hospital  quick.  But  tonight  Jinx  is  minus  his  fore- 
arm, for  today  the  explosion  was  real.  None  of  the  thousands  of  specta- 
tors believed  him  when  he  begged  for  help;  none  of  the  dozens  of 
circus  hands  recognized  that  real  blood  streamed  from  his  arm.  No  one 
would  call  an  ambulance.  Jinx  had  to  do  it  himself,  for  no  one  wanted 
Jinx  to  be  anything  but  a  clown. 

Great  staying  power  has  been  attributed  to  the  status-roles  of 
another  troupe  of  circus  performers— the  band  of  the  Ringling 
Brothers  Circus  during  its  ill-fated  performance  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  The  band,  it  is  reported,  saw  the  wisps  of  smoke  and 
the  first  signs  of  unrest  in  the  area  where  the  great  fire  started. 
They  immediately  struck  up  "Pomp  and  Circumstance,"  the  SOS 
of  the  circus  world.  They  valiantly  continued  to  sound  the  alarm 
by  playing  this  music  while  bleachers  collapsed  and  holocaust 
raged.  Less  dramatic,  but  of  the  same  order  of  phenomena,  were 
the  fathers  who  rushed  to  insure  the  safety  of  their  families,  the 
mothers  who  minded  the  children,  the  youth  who  looked  to  adult 
models;  the  professional  firemen,  policemen,  and  others  who 
added  stability  to  the  unstable  situation  by  remaining  in  status- 
roles. 

Some  status-roles  articulated  in  time  of  disaster  are  not  well 
defined.  Among  them  are  those  that  occur  in  important  disaster 
relief  agencies.  The  problems  resulting  from  this  situation  can 
best  be  examined  against  a  background  of  bureaucratic  require- 
ments."*^ They  are: 

1.  That  there  be  a  hierarchy  of  status-roles 

2.  That  members  of  the  bureaucracy  be  remunerated  by  fixed 
salaries  related  to  their  competence  or  achievement  in  terms 
of  the  ends  and  norms  of  the  system 

3.  That  the  status-role  in  the  organization  be  the  primary  one 
for  the  incumbent 

4.  That  members  be  subject  to  the  coercive  discipline  of  the 
organization 

5.  That  members,  through  indoctrination  and  training,  in- 
ternalize to  a  high  degree  the  ends,  norms,  beliefs,  and 
sentiments  of  the  system. 

Most  disasters  involve  some  agencies  that  meet  the  above  re- 
quirements.  In  the  case  of  the  air  raid  protection  system  in  Nazi 
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Germany,  all  these  qualifications  were  met.  Likewise,  these  quali- 
fications for  its  operations  in  law  enforcement  are  met  by  the 
Michigan  State  Police  which,  as  indicated  in  Table  1,  received 
the  most  favorable  evaluation  for  its  activities  in  the  Flint-Beecher 
tornado  disaster.  However,  agencies  that  meet  few  of  the  above 
requirements  are  also  found  active  in  most  disasters.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  organized  relief  work  is  manned  by  those  whose  status- 
role  definitions  are  ambiguous  with  respect  to  the  disaster  in  any 
of  the  above  criteria,  the  relief  work  will  probably  be  below  rea- 
sonable eflBciency.  However,  Harry  Moore  has  written  the  author 
as  follows: 

Our  Waco  experience  was  not  entirely  in  line  with  what  you  say  about 
effective  workers.  Here  it  was  commonly  agreed  that  the  volunteer 
workers  from  within  the  community  were  badly  in  need  of  the  direc- 
tion supplied  by  military  personnel.  The  actual  system  was  to  mix  one 
or  two  soldiers  in  with  a  group  of  civilians.  Observers  such  as  the  City 
Engineer  agreed  that  this  produced  much  better  results  than  working 
either  the  soldiers  by  themselves  or  the  civilians  by  themselves. 

Several  important  relief  agencies  do  not  have  a  clear-cut  hier- 
archy of  status-roles.  Volunteers  and  local  administrative  officers 
are  often  persons  of  prestige  in  the  community,  chosen  to  assure 
the  availability  of  funds  and  community  involvement;  they  may 
have  low  competence  in  relation  to  the  goals  of  the  organization. 
"Name"  incumbents  may  bear  official  designations  that  have  little 
relation  to  the  work  performed.  "Real"  incumbents,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  bear  the  proper  official  designation  but  be  handicapped 
in  the  performance  of  their  status-roles  by  non-official  interference 
on  the  part  of  volunteers  who  outrank  them  socially.  In  the  latter 
instance  there  may  be  a  large  number  of  volunteers  who  have  no 
particular  designation  of  status-roles  in  the  hierarchy  but  by 
virtue  of  their  social  rank  control  the  initiative  of  action  in  the 
organization.  Conditions  2,  3,  4,  and  5  enumerated  above  are 
automatically  non-operative  when  jobs  are  not  related  to  ability 
and  achievement;  when  the  status-role  is  approached  in  a  part- 
time,  dilettante,  or  social-climbing  manner;  when  a  large  number 
of  the  status-roles  are  exempt  from  coercive  discipline;  and  when 
the  elements  of  the  system  are  superficially  understood.  All  of 
these  conditions  prevail  to  some  extent  in  some  of  the  major  dis- 
aster organizations,^^ 
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RANKING 

Rank  as  an  element  and  the  evaluation  of  actors.  Although 
disaster  is  no  respecter  of  rank  there  sometimes  is  a  correlation 
between  social  rank  and  disaster  incidence  and  damage.  The  con- 
ditions surrounding  tenement  homes,  for  example,  invite  a  dis- 
aster by  fire  more  easily  than  do  those  surrounding  upper-class 
homes.  Airplane  disasters,  on  the  other  hand,  give  the  advantage 
to  the  socially  underprivileged  who  would  presumably  not  be  as 
likely  to  be  using  this  mode  of  transportation.  Moore  traces  the 
rank  differential  of  those  affected  by  two  tornadoes : 

Poorly  constructed  homes  were  much  more  vulnerable  to  destruc- 
tion than  were  other  homes,  increasing  the  problem  of  moving  for  resi- 
dents in  the  lower  economic  areas  and  classes. 

Families  who  moved  had  certain  characteristics  different  from  those 
not  forced  to  move:  (1)  lower  family  income,  (2)  more  employment 
of  multiple  family  members,  ( 3 )  larger  number  of  children  per  family, 
(4)  greater  probability  of  a  disorganizing  experience  (death,  divorce, 
separation)  in  the  family  history. 

Those  families  who  moved  suffered  greater  financial  loss,  physical 
injury,  and  more  emotional  disturbance.  Their  disaster-caused  prob- 
lems included: 

1)  Greater  economic  loss— four  times  as  large  in  Waco,  twice  as 
large  in  San  Angelo  as  those  families  who  did  not  move. 

2 )  Added  expenses  of  moving  and  establishing  the  family  in  tempo- 
rary and,  later,  new  permanent  residences. 

3)  Greater  loss  through  interruption  of  employment. 

4)  Less  insurance  protection.  (This  factor  was  offset  somewhat  by 
the  aid  these  families  received  through  the  relief  agencies. ) 

5)  A  larger  proportion  incurring  debt,  and  the  average  debt  in- 
curred being  larger. 

6)  More  family  members  injured  in  the  disasters. 

Thus,  we  see  a  general  picture  of  the  most  vulnerable  class  of 
families  in  these  cities  and  of  the  greater  loss  and  damage  they  suffered 
because  of  the  disasters.^*' 

During  the  disaster  period  itself,  however,  social  rank  in  the  af- 
fected community  is  probably  less  differentiating  than  it  is  in  the 
pre-disaster  and  post-disaster  periods. 
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At  least  one  aspect  of  rank  as  it  flourishes  in  the  pre-disaster 
stage  has  important  consequences  for  the  eff^ective  conduct  of 
disaster  rehef.  It  is  the  major  disaster  organizations'  dependence 
on  the  prestige  figures  of  the  community  for  money  and  commu- 
nity involvement.  In  a  society  with  an  achievement  orientation 
like  that  of  the  United  States,  assignment  of  rank  on  the  basis  of 
ascription  rather  than  competence  produces  latent  hostility.  This 
would  be  a  comparatively  minor  matter  if  it  did  not  lead  to  con- 
fusion in  the  line  of  command  during  the  transactions  of  vital 
operations.  There  are  numerous  examples  of  high  ranking  com- 
munity members  in  Red  Cross,  Civil  Defense,  or  community 
status-roles  who  have  hindered  effective  operations  in  disaster 
because  of  their  incompetence  and  inexperience. 

Usually  a  distinguishing  feature  of  effective  organization  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  ranking  system  and  consensus  concerning  it. 
In  the  Flint-Beecher  disaster,  for  example,  this  was  largely  lack- 
ing. Although  there  were  professional  Red  Cross  workers  on  the 
local  level,  the  National  level  staff  spoke  of  all  the  local  partici- 
pants as  "volunteers."  To  the  local  professional  Red  Cross  Staff  the 
term  "volunteers"  meant  their  "regulars"— their  committee  chair- 
men and  members.  The  "regulars"  however,  considered  them- 
selves of  different  and  superior  rank  than  that  of  the  transient 
volunteers.  Poor  communication  and  a  low  degree  of  solidarity 
was  thus  brought  about  by  a  faulty  ranking  system.  IneflFective 
status-role  identification  is,  of  course,  a  concomitant  of  this  con- 
dition. 

Little  has  been  done  to  investigate  the  effects  of  disaster  per- 
formance on  the  subsequent  ranking  of  disaster  performers.  Many 
cases  are  reported  of  actors  of  high  rank  and  authority  in  the  pre- 
disaster  stage  failing  to  exercise  authority  and  leadership  in  the 
disaster  system.  Many  persons  of  inconsequential  rank  and  au- 
thority before  disasters— plumbers,  common  laborers,  semi-skilled 
workers,  low  ranking  policemen,  or  firemen— have  assumed  lead- 
ership and  emerged  as  heroes.  This  consideration  leads  logically 
to  a  consideration  of  power. 

CONTROLLING 

Power  as  an  element  and  decision  making  and  its  initiation 
into  action.   It  is  instructive  to  contrast  the  air  raid  organization 
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operating  in  Germany  in  World  War  II,  where  considerable  inte- 
gration of  all  agencies  was  the  rule,  and  the  struggle  for  power 
which  has  marked  the  disaster  organizations  in  the  United  States, 
particularly  in  the  activities  involved  in  the  latter  stages  of  dis- 
aster. In  World  War  II  approximately  one  third  of  Germany's 
population  was  subjected  to  strategic  bombing.  Some  305,000 
were  killed  and  780,000  wounded.  During  the  long  period  of  the 
bombardment,  an  air  raid  protection  service  was  developed  using 
state  and  local  groups,  schools,  research  institutes,  libraries,  and 
newspapers.  In  each  city  an  air  raid  protection  chief  who  was 
usually  the  police  commissioner  coordinated  local,  state,  and  fed- 
eral agencies  as  well  as  such  horizontal  agencies  as  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  Labor  Welfare  League,  Red  Cross,  and  others.  Pro- 
fessionalized and  coordinated  service  was  provided.  More  than 
half  of  the  people  under  these  conditions  reported  that  all  that  was 
possible  was  done  in  post-raid  relief  activities. ^^  Lack  of  sustained 
disaster  routine  as  in  the  United  States,  generates 

ambiguity  concerning  what  official  or  agency  has  the  authority  for 
certain  decisions  .  .  .  absence  of  an  agreed-upon  understood  division 
of  labor  among  different  groups  and  agencies  .  .  .  lack  of  systematic 
reconnaissance  and  other  procedures  for  maintaining  a  central  strategic 
overview  of  the  problem;  and  .  .  .  the  lack  of  essential  central  co- 
ordinating mechanisms  .  .  /'" 

Moore  traces  the  gradual  emergence  of  control  from  the  disor- 
ganized and  uncoordinated  state  of  the  first  few  hours : 

We  had  a  lot  of  people  working  around  and  sometimes  they  were 
working  on  each  other.  In  one  spot  we  were  trying  to  get  a  valve  un- 
covered, but  we  had  a  heck  of  a  time  keeping  others  from  throwing 
lumber  down  on  top  of  us. 

One  crew  [was]  throwing  debris  and  rubble  into  the  path  of  another 
when  the  intention  of  both  was  to  clear  away  obstacles. 

The  Mayor  said  that  National  Guardsmen,  who  had  not  had  time  to 
get  into  uniform  and  were  attempting  to  direct  traffic,  were  actually 
endangering  their  lives:  "People  .  .  .  don't  pay  much  attention  to  any- 
body who  is  not  in  uniform  .  .  .  But  I  would  like  to  point  out  one  thing 
and  that  is  the  public  has  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  a  uniform  and  not 
much  for  anyone  [else]  who  is  trying  to  act  in  any  official  capacity;  if 
he  is  in  civilian  clothes  they  will  just  run  over  him." 
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He  reports  on  little  pockets  of  articulated  power  where  groups  at 
first  unorganized  become  systematic  work  teams:  "in  all  proba- 
bility, 5  men  that  were  organized  and  knew  who  was  in  charge  of 
what  operation  could  produce  better  results  than  20  men  that 
were  not  organized.  Therefore,  we  attempted  to  use  organized 
groups  [by  arranging]  that  unattached  civilian  personnel  were 
worked  in  with  military  teams  wherever  possible."  Finally,  the 
culmination  of  power  articulation  for  the  short-lived  disaster 
system  was  achieved: 

Social-welfare  agencies  in  Waco  placed  their  personnel  and  re- 
sources at  the  disposal  of  American  Red  Cross  and  the  Salvation  Army, 
recognized  and  experienced  leaders  in  such  work.  Military  units  in  the 
area  moved  in  with  needed  supplies  and  men  with  no  apparent  thought 
of  protocol.  Within  less  than  twenty-four  hours  a  task  force  composed 
of  persons  from  numerous  federal  agencies  was  on  the  scene,  working 
as  a  newly  created  institution.  Red  tape  was  disposed  of  after  the 
manner  of  the  Gordian  knot,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  But  organiza- 
tion was  at  a  minimum,  and  the  little  there  was,  was  largely  confined 
to  small  work-groups  and  functionaries  of  institutions  with  past  ex- 
perience in  disaster  situations. ^^ 

There  is  nothing  inherent  in  the  American  scene  with  its  vari- 
ously empowered  organizations  that  would  insure  such  a  felicitous 
outcome  as  that  which  emerged  from  the  Waco  disaster  reported 
by  Moore.  Only  the  federal  government  has  the  power  to  order 
evacuation,  and  under  the  Federal  Disaster  Act  of  1950  the  Presi- 
dent must  declare  that  a  major  disaster  exists  in  order  for  official 
national  action  to  take  place.  When  this  is  done  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Administration  is  responsible  for  coordinating  the  activi- 
ties of  all  federal  agencies  in  the  disaster  area  and  for  various 
federal  expenditures.^^  The  effectiveness  of  Civil  Defense  cannot 
be  evaluated  with  certainty  from  the  various  disaster  studies.  It 
is  problematical  whether  the  power  mandate  for  overall,  coordi- 
nating activities  will  be  respected  if  those  agencies  whose  activi- 
ties are  being  coordinated  are  unconvinced  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  empowered  coordinating  agency.  In  disasters  that  are  of 
insufficient  magnitude  to  be  called  a  national  disaster,  the  Red 
Cross  is  required  by  Congressional  charter  to  act  in  matters  of 
relief.  Its  relationship  to  other  agencies  also  empowered  to  act  bv 
state  or  local  statute  has  not  been  clearly  defined.    Other  volun- 
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teer  organizations  of  a  quasi-official  nature  are  also  uncertain  of 
what  their  relations  should  be  to  each  other.  This  quite  naturally 
results  in  attempts  on  the  part  of  each  separate  organization  to 
magnify  its  own  role  and  to  scramble  for  superiority  of  position. 
The  poorly  defined  power  component  in  the  disaster  and  post- 
disaster  period  has  led  to  the  facetious  query  "Who  owns  the 
disaster?" 

In  one  Mexican  community  in  which  a  small  elite  maintained 
most  of  the  power  and  a  very  small  middle  class  remained  rela- 
tively impotent,  intense  hostility  developed  toward  those  in  con- 
trol.^^  Convincing  evidence  that  the  power  figures'  activities  in 
the  threat  of  flood  were  "too  little  and  too  late"  incensed  the 
masses  still  further.  Although  as  yet  there  is  insufficient  evidence 
to  prove  the  point,  it  is  hypothesized  that  in  those  so-called  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world  with  small  and  impotent  middle 
classes  wide  scale  disaster  may  in  the  latter  phases  result  in  hostil- 
ity and  even  scapegoating  directed  at  state  and  community  au- 
thorities. It  is  further  hypothesized  that  such  settings  provide 
optimal  conditions  for  communist  and  other  organized  groups 
outside  the  elite  governing  strata  to  seize  control.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  bombardment  of  countries  such 
as  England,  Germany,  and  Japan  with  strong  middle  classes 
created  very  little  subversive  behavior.^*^  Natural  disasters  in 
these  and  similar  societies  have  not  produced  hostility  comparable 
to  that  found  in  Mexico. 

SANCTIONING 

Sanction  as  an  element.  In  societies  permeated  by  ideational 
and  religious  beliefs,  ends,  and  norms,  disasters  are  often  consid- 
ered as  punishment  for  past  violation  of  norms.  In  even  the  most 
sensate  societies  many  believe  this. 

About  one  month  following  the  disaster,  internationally  famous 
evangelist  Billy  Graham  conducted  a  service  in  memory  of  the  victims. 
Graham  said  the  storm  shows  what  God  can  do  "if  we  do  not  repent. 
Out  of  the  storm  comes  a  message  of  warning  to  the  50  percent  of 
Wacoans  who  do  not  attend  church."  ^'^ 

Sorokin's  position  that  very  few  members  of  a  social  system  con- 
form with  the  law-norm  merely  to  avoid  its  sanctions  would  seem 
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to  be  especially  applicable  in  the  disaster  system.^^  Likewise,  in 
the  disaster  system,  few  would  perform  a  duty  solely  for  the  sake 
of  a  reward.  No  reward  system  exists  for  that  part  of  the  rescue 
work  that  is  done  immediately  and  spontaneously  after  the  "dazed" 
time  for  cognitive  reconnoitering  has  passed.  The  desire  not  to 
be  left  out  of  a  compelling  and  all-inclusive  social  development  is 
sufficient  motivation  for  most  of  those  who  do  not  act  spontane- 
ously out  of  sentiment.  Legal  and  institutionalized  negative  sanc- 
tions exist,  of  course,  for  the  wilful  promulgation  of  disaster,  as  in 
arson  and  in  civil  bombings  as  they  do  for  the  less  clearly  defined 
disasters  brought  about  by  negligence.  Institutionalized  sanctions 
in  the  form  of  remuneration  exist  for  the  personnel  of  those  agen- 
cies that  are  organized  primarily  for  disaster  work  and  a  less 
clearly  defined  remuneration  in  terms  of  good  will  exist  for  organi- 
zations rendering  disaster  service  over  and  above  institutional 
requirements  such  as  that  donated  by  construction  firms  and  by 
labor  unions.  It  would  be  incorrect  to  attribute  the  motivation  in 
either  case  solely  to  the  desire  for  remuneration.  A  fund  of  cen- 
sure and  public  acclaim  exists,  channelled  especially  toward  those 
in  conspicuous  positions. ^^ 

Application  of  sanctions.  Non-application  of  normal  sanctions 
occurs  in  the  disaster  system.  Purposeful  destruction  of  property 
is  upheld,  for  example,  when  such  destruction  is  considered  to 
be  in  the  community  interest.  Ordinarily  there  is  a  relaxation  of 
discipline  in  schools  and  in  collectivities  generally  during  the  dis- 
aster period;  lowered  expectations  of  non-disaster  related  per- 
formance, especially  from  the  victims,  suggests  that  the  definition 
of  the  situation  for  them  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  sick  status-role. 

The  application  of  sanctions  is  seldom  necessary  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  disaster  victims.  The  outside  population,  however, 
tends  to  converge  on  the  stricken  area,  representing  a  new  hazard 
to  safety  and  an  obstruction  in  communication  and  transportation 
to  and  from  the  afl^ected  place.  Sanctions  and  control  systems  are 
appHed  to  prevent  disruption.  These  include  road-blocks  and 
passes  which  may  be  revoked  if  norms  are  violated.  No  sanction 
system  has  yet  been  devised  that  effectively  prevents  tremendous 
disruption  to  rescue,  relief,  and  rehabilitation  due  to  convergence. 
Likewise  the  relaxation  of  the  standards  and  norms  for  perform- 
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ance  and  the  non-application  of  sanctions  have  not  averted  mental 
disturbances  supposedly  resulting  from  disaster. 

More  common  are  the  sanctions  applied  to  the  disaster  agen- 
cies for  their  performance  either  in  the  form  of  approval  or  dis- 
approval by  the  populace.  Although  sanctions  tliemselves  are 
not  revealed  in  Figure  1,  the  basis  upon  which  they  might  be 
applied  is  clearly  indicated  there.  For  example,  the  degree  of 
success  in  fund-raising  for  the  Red  Cross  or  any  contribution  sup- 
ported organization  may  be  a  direct  expression  of  a  positive  or 
negative  sanction.  As  noted  above  hostility  was  provoked  by 
the  alleged  indifference  and  irregularities  on  the  part  of  the  offi- 
cials of  the  1954  Rio  Grande  flood.  Sanctions  may  have  been  ap- 
plied as  some  of  the  high  officials  failed  to  be  re-elected.  In  the 
1943  Detroit  race  riot,  the  failure  of  the  police  department  to 
handle  the  crisis  situation  in  accordance  with  the  norms  of  their 
organization  and  in  keeping  with  the  expectations  called  for  bv 
their  status-roles,  resulted  in  extreme  censure  and  eventual  re- 
placement of  some  of  the  key  actors.  Conversely,  the  disaster 
hero,  e.g.  the  successful  military  man,  is  often  rewarded  with  non- 
disaster  related  high  office,  an  obvious  extension  of  the  sanctions 
of  the  disaster  society. 

Facilities  as  an  element.  The  abruptly  changed  ends  and  the 
modified  rank  determinants  of  the  disaster  system  profoundly  al- 
ter what  are  perceived  as  facilities.  Many  of  the  facilities  of  the 
pre-disaster  system,  geared  to  diverse  goals,  are  rendered  useless, 
unsuitable,  or  burdensome  for  the  new  and  compelling  end  of  pre- 
serving life.  At  the  same  instant,  the  availability  of  facilities  suited 
to  the  new  end  is  severely  restricted.  The  new  set  of  facilities 
must  to  a  large  extent  be  made  up  of  the  facilities  of  the  pre-dis- 
aster state,  altered  by  discard,  substitution,  and  invention.  A 
garage  door  may  become  a  raft,  a  heavy  blanket  a  protective 
shield,  and  first-aid  knowledge  not  only  a  useful  skill  but  a  mark  of 
rank.  Facilities  bearing  prime  relation  to  rescue  work— whether 
they  be  boats,  bull-dozers,  or  hack-saws— and  facilities  which  in- 
strument the  preservation  of  life— whether  they  be  boiled  water, 
anti-toxins,  food,  clothing,  or  shelter— are  basic  and  their  provision 
is  dependent  on  the  articulation  of  other  societal  elements  and 
processes  such  as  institutionalized  power,  the  fulfillment  of  status- 
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role  expectancies,  eflPective  systemic  linkage,  effective  social  con- 
trol, and  others. 

Utilization  of  facilities  as  process.  Crisis  tends  to  ajErm  the 
ultimate  societal  values  and  quicken  their  articulation.  It  appears 
that  in  most  disaster  systems,  short  of  those  which  embrace  whole 
societies  such  as  war  in  which  both  life  and  property  are  sacri- 
ficed, the  value  of  human  life  is  generally  elevated  and  the  pri- 
macy of  private  property  lowered.  This  tendency  is  reflected  in 
the  utilization  of  facilities.  Their  use,  ordinarily  restricted  to  the 
owner,  is  usually  for  the  duration  of  the  disaster  extended  to  the 
disaster  workers  and  its  victims  without  thought  of  exchange  for 
value  received.  Thus  utilization  of  facilities,  or  the  right  to  use 
property,  is  vastly  changed  from  the  pre-disaster  pattern  of  dis- 
tribution of  rights. 

Free  exchange  of  goods  or  services  for  facilities  of  like  value 
either  by  barter  or  by  purchase  tends  to  perpetuate  the  existing 
ranking  system,  establishing  differential  rights  of  facihty  utihza- 
tion.  For  a  number  of  reasons  this  is  impossible  in  the  disaster 
community.  Money,  or  any  other  medium  of  exchange,  cannot 
buy  the  needed  facility  at  the  moment  of  need:  a  boat,  a  storm 
cellar,  a  fire  escape.  Impossible  to  utilize,  the  non-disaster  con- 
nected facility  also  becomes  meaningless  as  a  rank  and  power 
determinant.  The  more  urgently  needed  the  contribution  and  the 
rarer  it  is,  the  greater  the  likelihood  that  it  will  be  a  rank  determi- 
nant for  its  donor.  The  fields  of  the  dirt  farmer  and  the  lawns  of 
the  landed  gentry,  if  high,  dry  and  accessible,  make  equally  ac- 
ceptable refuges  for  flood  victims,  and  during  their  disaster-stage 
use  their  utilization  by  their  owners  is  curtailed.  Whether  the 
commonly  shared  facility  is  the  bedding  provided  by  a  local  hotel 
in  the  disaster  stage  or  the  dollars  provided  by  the  relief  organiza- 
tions during  the  post-disaster  stage,  their  utilization  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  that  which  ordinarily  prevails  under  private  ownership 
in  capitalistic  societies.  Each  pattern  of  utilization  is  supported 
by  the  beliefs,  sentiments,  ends,  norms,  and  the  accompanying 
processes  held  by  the  same  members  as  they  sequentially  consti- 
tute different  social  systems. 

Common  utilization  of  faciUties,  restriction  of  free  exchange, 
somewhat  unpredictable  and  fortuitous  rank  determinants  and  a 
general  leveling  of  rank  relatively  speaking  suggest  that  the  seeds 
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of  socialism  may  exist  in  the  disaster  state.  Whether  or  not  this 
speculation  is  well-founded  it  is  not  surprising  that  communistic 
agitators  find  conditions  in  the  disaster  situation  favorable  to  the 
promulgation  of  their  political  theories. 

COMPREHENSIVE  OR  MASTER  PROCESSES 

Communication.  The  most  immediate  and  crucial  need  in 
disaster  is  "speedy,  accurate,  and  authoritative  information, 
coordinated  and  adapted  to  specific  needs  of  various  groups  con- 
cerned with  the  disaster."  ^"  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Ger- 
many's bombardment,  disruption  of  transportation  seemed  to 
have  lowered  morale  more  than  interference  with  other  utilities. ^^ 
The  disrupting  of  organizations  nonnally  engaged  in  evaluation, 
cognitive  mapping,  and  validation  disrupts  morale  because  "struc- 
turing" activity  is  hampered  and  actors  are  left  without  orienta- 
tion. However,  the  process  which  is  most  deficient  in  most 
disasters  as  revealed  by  the  various  studies  is  usually  effective 
communication.  "David  Brinkley,  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany news  reporter  and  analyst,  states  that  in  eighteen  years  of 
gathering  and  disseminating  news,  he  has  never  seen  a  first  report 
from  disaster  areas  that  proved  accurate;  all  initial  reports  have 
been  exaggerated  or  garbled,"  ^^  The  importance  of  such  a  state 
of  affairs  in  convergence  behavior  should  be  obvious. 

Far  greater  than  the  problem  of  flight  and  panic  among  victims 
in  disaster  is  movement  toward  the  disaster  from  outside.  In  the 
Worcester,  Massachusetts  tornado  "hundreds  of  fathers,  mothers, 
sons,  and  daughters  of  residents  of  the  impact  area,  [abandoned] 
their  cars  in  the  filter  area  and  [ran]  into  the  impact  area  on  foot 
to  find  and  help  their  families."  ^^  Similar  behavior  is  reported 
for  various  tornadoes.  "Bumper-to-bumper  for  blocks,  the  cars 
attempted  to  get  into  the  restricted  area."  This  is  the  typical 
picture.^'^  "Within  minutes  following  most  domestic  disasters, 
thousands  of  persons  begin  to  converge  on  the  disaster  area  and 
on  first  aid  stations,  hospitals,  relief,  and  communications  centers 
in  the  disaster  environs  .  .  .  messages  of  anxious  inquiry  and  offers 
of  help  .  .  .  overload  existing  telephone,  telegraph  and  other 
communication  .  .  .  facilities.  Shortly  following,  tons  of  un- 
solicited equipment  and  supplies  begin  arriving  .  .  .  the  process 
continues   for   days   and   weeks."  ^^    Actually   the   presence   of 
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"sight  seers,"  "looters,"  and  others  of  this  type  are  unimportant 
compared  with  the  large  number  of  those  with  a  genuine  concern. 

As  in  the  spread  of  information  generally,  most  people  learn 
the  meanings  of  disaster  through  face-to-face  contacts.  Although 
all  information  facilities  of  the  Red  Cross  and  other  agencies  are 
taxed  and  often  jammed,  private  communication  is  always  much 
greater  than  public  communication  during  disaster.^^  Very  often 
hospitals  are  not  notified;  they  usually  learn  of  the  disaster  with 
the  first  arrival  of  wounded  victims,  and  often  because  of  jamming 
of  communication  it  is  difficult  to  get  physicians  to  hospitals  and 
other  posts  where  they  are  needed. *^^  The  actions  of  the  members 
of  a  disaster  system  will  be  made  in  response  to  what  they  know  of 
the  situation,  what  feelings  they  have  about  it,  and  what  in  their 
opinion  ought  to  be  done.  The  pressure  for  information,  even  that 
prompted  by  idle  curiosity,  or  what  may  seem  to  be  idle  curiosity, 
is  probably  never  in  reality  completely  idle.  Harry  Williams 
writes:  "There  is  also  some  evidence  which  suggests  that  the  pos- 
session of  information  about  the  danger  situation,  even  when  the 
actor  can  do  nothing  about  it,  is  itself  positively  correlated  with 
calm  behavior."  ^^ 

Boundary  maintenance.  The  boundaries  of  the  disaster  system 
itself  are  less  clear-cut  than  those  of  most  social  systems.  At  the 
core  are  those  members  immediately  and  physically  involved  in 
the  disaster.  Others  clearly  constituting  membership  in  the  dis- 
aster system  are  those  who  by  the  chance  of  geographic  proximity 
are  immediately  involved  in  rescue  and  aid,  and  those  who  by 
virtue  of  close  affective  relationships  with  the  victims  are  directly 
involved.  Still  others  whose  involvement  is  almost  immediate  are 
the  members  of  community  agencies  (or  decentralized  state 
agencies )  whose  status-roles  specify  crisis  responsibihty.  Fire  and 
pohce  departments  are  examples.  As  immediate  in  time  but  less 
directly  in  contact  are  communication  workers,  hospital  personnel, 
personnel  of  pubHc  utilities  and  the  like.  Less  immediate  in  time, 
but  directly  in  contact  are  the  welfare  agencies.  The  whole  com- 
munity, directly  or  indirectly  is  often  eventually  involved.^^  De- 
lineation of  boundaries  in  a  disaster  may  be  facilitated  by  an 
application  of  an  idea  taken  from  Homans  that  sub-groups  may 
under  different  circumstances  maintain  different  boundaries,  sep- 
arate from  one  another  but  all  confined  within  one  common 
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boundary,^*'  What  constitutes  the  one  common  boundary  is  de- 
pendent among  other  factors,  on  the  enormity  of  the  disaster.  A 
complete  description  of  boundary  maintenance  in  a  disaster  sys- 
tem would  involve  analysis  of  each  sub-group  involved,  a  too 
elaborate  undertaking  for  present  purposes. 

One  dimension  of  boundary  delineation  for  disaster  systems  is 
that  of  time.  It  is  hypothesized  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
earlier  the  time  of  contact  between  the  core  group  of  victims  and 
the  groups  or  individuals  in  contact  with  it,  the  greater  the  inte- 
gration of  effort  and  the  less  the  application  of  boundary  mainte- 
nance mechanisms. 

Another  dimension  of  boundary  maintenance  for  disaster  sys- 
tems is  perception  of  mutually  reinforcing  ends  and  perhaps  to  a 
lesser  extent,  beliefs,  sentiments  and  nomis.^^  The  core  group  of 
victims  undoubtedly  erect  fewer  barriers  against  evacuation  crews 
whose  motives  are  to  save  lives  than  against  those  with  profiteer- 
ing motives.  Similarly,  the  victims  would  feel  more  solidary  with 
a  first-aid  team  which  used  methods  believed  reliable  by  the  vic- 
tims than  by  a  team  using  methods  unknown  or  considered  in- 
efficacious. 

Among  the  groups  and  agencies  not  a  part  of  the  core  group  of 
victims  but  disaster-connected,  boundary  maintaining  devices 
serve  to  insure  an  essential  division  of  labor.  Work  crews  assigned 
to  specific  jobs  cannot  be  joined  indiscriminately  by  volunteers. 
It  should  not  be  surprising  if  individual  agency  solidarity  and 
boundary  maintenance  expressed  through  striving  to  excel  and  re- 
strictions on  unlimited  affiliation  from  outside  were  not  criticized 
by  members  of  the  disaster  system.  Thus  a  group  may  be  accused 
of  "trying  to  get  on  the  band  wagon,"  or  "running  its  own  show 
by  its  own  authority"  or  "acting  as  if  ...  [it]  owned  the  disaster."  ^^ 
High  boundary  maintenance  in  the  pre-disaster  state  also  has  both 
a  functional  and  dysfunctional  effect  on  the  disaster  system.  Al- 
though "a  socially  cohesive  community  is  likely  to  recover  more 
quickly  from  the  impact  than  a  community  characterized  by  lack 
of  solidarity  .  .  .  close  social  relationships  among  an  affected  popu- 
lation also  have  a  negative  aspect— namely,  that  the  secondary 
shock  of  the  loss  of  members  ...  is  more  widely  shared."  ^^ 

Systemic  linkage.  In  terms  of  systemic  linkage  in  the  early 
disaster  states,  in  contrast  to  some  beliefs,  "the  organizations  that 
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arrived  on  the  scene  soon  after  the  impact  .  .  .  were  successful  to 
the  degree  to  which  they  fitted  themselves  into  the  rescue  pattern 
already  established  by  the  local  groups."  ^*  Although  the  local 
activities  are  not  so  intense  in  later  states,  outside  agencies  must 
fit  into  the  local  stiaicture.  As  the  euphoria  and  solidarity  of  the 
community  mounts,  agencies  to  function  must  fit  into  the  local 
structure  by  rank  and  sentiment.  If  Red  Cross  or  other  personnel 
represents  a  higher  class  group  or  if  they  have  not  been  engaged 
in  the  relief  activity  of  earlier  phases,  and  if  uniforms  and  equip- 
ment appear  ostentatious,  systemic  linkage  does  not  take  place 
easily.  With  none  of  the  barriers  to  "fitting  in,"  systemic  linkage 
may  still  be  unfulfilled  because  of  the  limited  duration  of  the 
disaster  system,  unless  a  speedy  agreement  on  control,  involving 
centralization  of  activities  can  be  brought  about. 

CONDITIONS  OF  SOCIAL  ACTION 

Of  the  three  conditions  of  social  action  on  the  PAS  Model; 
namely,  territoriality,  size  of  system,  and  time,  territoriaUty  will 
receive  the  greatest  emphasis  in  the  present  section.  The  consid- 
eration of  time  is  subsumed  in  the  discussion  of  the  stages  of  dis- 
aster and  both  time  and  size  of  system  are  subsumed  in  the 
classification  of  disasters  as  presented  earlier  in  the  essay. 

Territoriality.  In  some  types  of  disasters  the  spatial  conditions 
of  the  aflPected  social  system  are  of  little  or  no  importance  in  the 
occurrence  of  disaster.  The  circus  fire  at  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
for  example,  was  not  more  likely  or  less  likely  to  happen  because 
of  the  city's  geographical  situation.  And  Mrs.  O'Leary's  cow 
might  have  kicked  a  lantern  that  started  a  fire  in  many  other 
places  besides  Chicago.  The  type  of  disaster  under  such  condi- 
tions seems  to  be  highly  fortuitous,  utterly  unpredictable,  and 
impossible  of  preparation  except  in  the  most  general  way. 

Another  class  of  disasters  is  more  closely  related  to  the  spatial 
aspects  of  the  afi^ected  social  system,  although  still  generally  un- 
predictable. Although  tornadoes  can  and  do  occur  almost  any- 
where, there  are  well  defined  tornado  belts  in  which  people  are 
more  accustomed  than  those  elsewhere  to  seeing  funnel-shaped 
clouds,  and  where  storm  cellars  are  common  provisions.  Likewise, 
settlements  along  rivers  that  habitually  flood,  or  along  coasts  that 
are  in  the  paths  of  hurricanes  persist  in  their  location  at  a  calcu- 
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lated  risk.  With  improved  weather  predictions,  some  control  over 
this  kind  of  disaster  is  emerging  through  dispersions  or  evacua- 
tion. Residents  of  Key  West,  Florida,  and  environs  are  by  now 
accustomed  to  evacuation  warnings  as  hurricanes  boil  out  at  sea. 
Areas  threatened  by  rising  water  are  evacuated  often.  Retreat  to 
the  storm  cellar  is  a  limited  type  of  evacuation.  The  widespread 
advice  concerning  the  direction  and  rate  of  tornado  winds  and  the 
procedure  to  follow  if  one  is  in  an  automobile  allows  for  another 
type  of  dispersal.  Disasters  in  this  category  of  calculated  risk  are 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  bring  wide-spread  suffering  and  hard- 
ship, but  are  comparatively  localized,  a  condition  which  makes 
dispersion  more  or  less  practical. 

Differing  territorially  from  this  "calculated  risk"  type  of  dis- 
aster setting  are  those  whose  spatial  aspects  invite  disaster  be- 
cause they  constitute  high  priority  targets  for  enemy  action.  Key 
transportation  loci,  bridges,  and  tunnels  are  potential  disaster 
threats  to  the  social  systems  of  key  production,  defense,  and  gov- 
ernment centers.  Defenses  of  a  different  sort  are  possible  in  these 
target-type  potential  disaster  sites.  In  any  defense  involving  large 
numbers  of  people  for  long  periods  of  time,  the  functional  integra- 
tion of  the  center  and  the  field  cannot  be  forgotten.  Without  its 
people  the  center  cannot  long  operate  ( as  in  dispersion ) ;  without 
the  center  the  people  of  the  outlying  areas  are  cut  off  from  their 
life-line.  This  is  true,  at  least,  in  the  occupationally  diverse  and 
functionally  integrated  western  industrialized  world.  Even  if  dis- 
persion were  practiced  and  were  physically  successful,  it  is  not 
certain  that  recovery  and  morale  would  not  suffer  fully  as  much 
from  the  separation  of  families  as  it  would  from  exposure  to  dis- 
aster at  the  center. 

This  spatially  transcendent  quality  of  kinship  and  friendship  groups  in 
American  society  is  a  fact  of  paramount  importance  for  disaster  man- 
agement and  control.  Practically  speaking,  it  means  that  the  effective 
unit  of  disaster  management  is  not  confined  to  the  disaster  population, 
hut  extends  to  persons  and  groups  throughout  the  nation  and  various 
parts  of  the  world.  In  this  sense,  any  large-scale  community  disaster 
in  the  United  States  becomes  a  national  or  international  disaster— 
vitally  affecting  persons,  organizations,  and  technical  facilities  located 
at  points  widely  separated  from  the  disaster  scene.^" 
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Convergence  behavior  reflects  this  condition.  If  the  phenomenon 
is  to  be  controlled  a  central  information  and  intelligence  unit  is 
required.  In  some  instances  supplies  and  communications  may 
be  directed  and  managed  from  centers  removed  from  the  disastei 
scene. 

Distance  is  a  function  of  how  people  give  for  relief  of  disasters 
in  progress.  Most  of  the  volunteered  supplies  and  material  tends 
to  be  furnished  by  those  located  near  the  disaster.  The  hypothesis 
that  "relief  in  disaster  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  cost- 
distance"  ^^  has  not  been  disproven.  In  the  zone  of  impact,  terri- 
toriality is  important  both  in  rescue  and  relief  operations.  One  of 
the  reasons  most  of  the  rescue  work  is  done  by  family,  friends,  and 
neighbors  is  that  the  ground  is  familiar  to  these  people.  Later  in 
relief  operations,  the  location  of  shelters  and  operation  posts  is 
important.  Often  the  first  outside  agencies  to  enter  the  disaster 
site  obtain  the  most  strategic  locations  and  therefore  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  later  arrivals,  as  the  Salvation  Army  had  over  the 
Red  Cross  in  the  Flint-Beecher  tornado.  When  all  the  important 
aspects  of  territoriality  in  relation  to  disaster  are  considered,  it  can 
be  concluded  that  few  events  dramatize  the  importance  of  the 
condition  of  space  in  the  functioning  of  social  systems  as  does 
disaster. 
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Essay  4 
Religious  Social  Systems 


The  principal  focus  of  religion  is  the  actor's  orientation  toward 
the  non-empirical  universe.  Entities  comprising  the  non-empiri- 
cal universe  vary  tremendously  in  concept,  form,  composition  and 
number,  from  religion  to  rehgion  and  from  society  to  society.  Re- 
gardless of  their  make-up  all  rehgious  entities  are  either  from  the 
non-empirical  universe  or  symbolize  it.  The  range  covers  such 
perceivable  and  non-perceivable  items  as  God  or  Gods,  animals, 
planets,  living  persons,  dead  ancestors,  dogmas,  creeds,  and  much 
more.  Each  is  evaluated  higlily  by  the  members  of  the  subscribing 
social  system,  and  is  able  to  evoke  deep  sentiments  of  reverence 
and  awe  for  the  holy  and  the  unholy.  Although  religion  is  not  in 
all  cases  integrative,  certain  religious  practices  such  as  group  wor- 
ship may  facilitate  integration  by  expressing  the  consensus  in  be- 
liefs, ends,  nonns,  and  other  elements  of  the  social  svstem. 

There  is  no  known  society  which  does  not  include  religion  in 
at  least  one  of  the  following  manifestations :  1 )  a  belief  in  a  su- 
perior power  or  powers;  2)  a  distinction  between  the  supernatural 
or  that  which  symbolizes  the  supernatural  and  is  therefore  highly 
evaluated  and  considered  sacred  ( either  holy  or  unlioly )  and  what 
is  considered  secular;  3 )  a  pattern  of  worship;  4 )  a  means  of  con- 
trolling the  unknown.  Despite  its  omnipresence,  "no  societal  phe- 
nomena is  more  resistant  to  scientific  explanation."  ^  The  fact  that 
religion  is  a  subject  which  does  not  yield  readily  to  scientific  ex- 
planation may  account  for  its  omission  or  its  casual  treatment  by 
many  sociologists.  However,  both  its  universality  and  its  im- 
portance make  its  inclusion  in  any  serious  scientific  treatment  of 
society  necessary. 
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The  most  famous  typology  of  religious  social  systems  desig- 
nates the  sect  at  one  pole  and  the  church  at  the  other.^  The  sect 
tends  to  exhibit  characteristics  remindful  of  the  Gemeinschaft  and 
the  church  those  remindful  of  the  Gesellschaft.  Sects  usually  owe 
their  existence  to  schismatic  action  or  to  spontaneous  organiza- 
tion. They  have  often  passed  through  a  pre-sect  stage  in  which 
they  resemble  the  clique,  either  in  the  larger  religious  body  (if 
their  inception  is  schismatic )  or  in  the  larger  society  ( if  their  in- 
ception is  spontaneous ) .  It  is  at  this  cHque  stage  that  the  internal 
pattern  has  the  greatest  prominence,  although  the  pattern  persists 
as  a  dominant  one  well  into  the  sect  stage.  As  the  sect  attempts 
greater  control  over  its  members  by  institutional  means,  and  as 
power  and  ends  become  increasingly  articulated,  the  interaction 
pattern  becomes  increasingly  external  until  the  system  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  a  sect  but  may  become  a  church  with  highly 
developed  end  and  power  components.  Although  development 
from  clique  existence  to  sect  organization  parallels  a  strengthen- 
ing of  the  external  pattern,  the  Gemeinschaft-like  attributes  con- 
tinue to  have  relatively  high  priority. 

Dissenting  members  of  any  sub-system  may  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences with  members  of  the  super-system  and  other  sub-systems 
either  by  adaptation  or  by  withdrawal  which  involves  rejection 
and  substitution.  Adaptation  requires  systemic  linkage  as  the 
ends  and  other  elements  of  one  system  are  fused  with  those  of 
other  systems  and  as  power  is  jointly  articulated.  Withdrawal  in- 
volves the  avoidance  of  systemic  linkage  and  the  concomitant 
power  enunciations  in  respect  to  membership.  In  effect  it  is  rejec- 
tion of  all  other  systems  as  represented  in  the  constituent  elements 
and  processes,  and  the  substitution  of  the  emergent  system  as 
represented  by  member  approved  elements  and  processes.  Typ- 
ically the  sect  withdraws.  The  Amish  (Essay  5),  the  Mennonites, 
and  the  Hutterites  have  withdrawn  much  more  persistently  than 
say  the  Holiness  sects.  These  also  have  characteristics  that  make 
them  sect-like  and  place  them  near  the  Gemeinschaft  pole,  al- 
though not  so  near  perhaps  as  is  the  schismatic  sect  when  it  is 
separating  from  the  larger  system.  The  church  typically  uses 
adaptation  which  requires  that  it  modify  its  ends  and  norms  as 
required  by  effective  systemic  linkage  with  the  larger  society  and 
that  it  exercise  power  over  its  membership  in  establishing  and 
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maintaining  the  linkage.  Although  the  church  may  have  many 
expressive  features,  as  compared  to  the  sect  it  places  compara- 
tively high  priority  on  the  external  pattern  and  is  relatively  Gesell- 
schaft-like.  As  compared  to  the  sect-like  groups,  relations  in 
church-like  systems  tend  to  be  affectively  neutral  and  membership 
status-roles  functionally  specific. 

The  Episcopalian  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  are  examples 
of  the  church.  ( As  the  terms  are  used  below,  sect  means  sect-like 
group;  church  means  church-like  group. )  In  some  respects  Yin- 
ger's  "universal  church"  seems  Gesellschaft-like.  This  type  of  re- 
ligious organization  contrives  to  keep  sect-like  movements,  which 
may  endanger  solidarity  through  splintering  oflF  from  the  main 
body,  within  bounds  by  making  them  orders  within  the  church  in 
much  the  way  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  does.  The  "plain"  or 
less  Gesellschaft-like  church  is  less  able  to  adjust  to  the  splintering 
of  emerging  sects.  The  Lutheran  Church  and  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox Church  are  of  the  "plain  church"  type. 

Among  many  possible  comparisons  of  socio-religious  groups 
two  besides  the  sect-church  distinction  can  be  plotted  on  the 
Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft  continuum.  One  distinguishes  forms 
in  institutionahzation  or  routinization  with  special  emphasis  upon 
beliefs  and  relevant  norms.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  reference 
to  Figure  2,  Essay  2.  If  the  ideal  sacred  is  anchored  at  the  Gemein- 
schaft  pole  and  the  ideal  secular  at  the  Gesellschaft  pole,  compara- 
tive stages  of  Howard  Becker's  sacred-secular  continuum  will  be 
revealed  progressively  from  left  to  right  as  1 )  the  proverbial,  2 ) 
the  prescriptive,  3)  the  principial,  and  4)  the  pronormless  sub- 
types with  each  type  merging  somewhat  with  its  neighboring  type 
or  types.  The  distinctive  sub-types  by  form  of  institutionaliza- 
tion or  routinization  (after  Becker)  may  be  suggested  by  exam- 
ples of  each  type.  In  American  industrialized  cities  religious 
systems  composed  of  white  Catholics  fall  near  the  prescriptive 
stage  at  which  religious  doctrine  is  relatively  inflexible,  change- 
less, and  sacred,  and  at  which  the  norms  permit  a  narrower  zone 
of  deviancy  than  occurs  at  the  more  secular  stages  to  the  right  on 
the  continuum.  In  contrast  the  religious  systems  composed  of 
white  Protestants  (which  in  Becker's  and  Max  Weber's  analysis 
are  sects  "grown  old"),  fall  toward  the  principial  stage  at  which 
ordered  change  is  relatively  more  frequent  and  compromises  with 
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other  institutional  systems  are  observable.  These  differences  in 
form  of  institutionalization  are  paralleled  in  some  respects  in  the 
prescriptive  industrialized  totalitarian  societies  and  the  principial 
industriahzed  democracies.^ 

Socio-religious  organizations  may  also  be  compared  on  com- 
munal and  associational  axes,  terms  used  by  Lenski  in  his  out- 
standing study  of  the  impact  of  religion  on  secular  institutions.* 
The  pair  constitutes  a  dichotomy  somewhat  reminiscent  of  Max 
Weber's  community  of  blood  and  community  of  faith,  and  can  be 
plotted  on  the  Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft  continuum.  Thus  in 
Detroit  white  Catholics  are  more  Gesellschaft-like  or  associational 
than  Protestants  and  Jews  in  that  they  more  frequently  attend 
church,  presumably  showing  thereby  a  greater  dedication  to  the 
church  bureaucracy  and  a  correspondingly  lesser  dedication  to 
communal  activities  as  in  diffuse  interaction  with  family  and 
friends.  Moreover,  they  are  not  so  communal  or  Gemeinschaft- 
like  in  their  primary  relations  as  Jews  and  Negro-Protestants,  as 
measured  by  their  lower  rate  of  family  and  friendship  interaction 
and  intermarriage  within  the  "faith  system"  or  socio-religious 
group.  There  are  many  evidences  that  those  religious  attributes 
classed  as  communal  by  Lenski  are  becoming  more  important  in 
the  United  States.  The  many  evangelical  socio-religious  groups 
which  already  number  over  ten  million  members,  and  continually 
form  both  extremist  and  moderate  sects  are  indicative  of  the  com- 
munal type,  Gemeinschaft-like  in  nature.  This  tendency  is  further 
augmented  by  religious  activity  in  some  churches  which  is  only 
slightly  less  communal  than  the  sect. 

The  church-sect  typology  is  based  upon  Christian  organiza- 
tions. Although  its  pertinence  for  most  other  groups  throughout 
the  world  can  only  be  hypothesized,  most  social  scientists  who 
specialize  in  comparative  religions  believe  all  religious  organiza- 
tions can  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  types  developed  for  the 
study  of  Christianity.  Religious  systems  can  be  examined  with 
respect  to  the  elements  of  the  system  and  the  processes  that  acti- 
vate those  elements. 
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ELEMENTS  AND  SPECIAL  ELEMENTAL  PROCESSES 
OF  RELIGIOUS  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS 

KNOWING 

Belief  (knowledge)  as  an  element.  The  belief  basic  to 
any  religious  system  is  that  there  is  a  supreme  power  or  powers. 
What  a  man  believes  and  "knows"  in  the  realm  of  religion  "is  in 
the  main  a  response  to  the  need  for  an  organized  conception  of 
the  universe  and  ...  a  mechanism  for  allaying  anxieties  created  by 
man's  inability  to  predict  and  understand  events  which  do  not 
apparently  conform  to  natural  laws."  ^  Exactly  what  the  belief  is— 
that  is,  the  nature  of  the  supreme  power  or  powers,  will  always  be 
related  to  the  existing  conception  of  the  universe,  and  particularly 
to  those  events  which  are  not  understandable.  A  nation-wide 
survey  in  the  United  States  reports  that  96  per  cent  of  the  sample 
polled  said  they  believed  in  God;  one  per  cent  said  they  did  not. 
The  following  reasons  were  among  those  given  for  believing  in 
God:  "1 )  The  order  and  majesty  of  the  world  around  us;  2)  There 
must  be  a  creator  to  explain  the  origin  of  man  and  the  world;  3) 
There  is  proof  of  God  in  the  Bible  ( or  other  church  authority ) ;  4 ) 
Past  experience  in  life  gives  me  faith  in  a  God;  5 )  Believing  in  God 
gives  me  much  comfort."  ^  Some  of  these  reasons  suggest  that 
they  are  held  in  order  to  complete  an  organized  conception  of  the 
universe    and    to    understand    events    otherwise    unexplainable. 

Beliefs  polarize  on  the  sect-church  continuum,  at  least  for  the 
Christian  religion.  In  one  American  study  the  respondents  were 
asked  to  indicate  the  intensity  with  which  they  believed:  "All  the 
miracles  in  the  Bible  are  true"  and  "Heaven  and  Hell  are  very  real 
to  me."  Sect  members  tended  to  agiee;  church  members  to  dis- 
agree.^ Protestant  sects  and  schisms  often  result  when  charismatic 
leaders  offer  a  particularistic  or  "non-dogmatic"  interpretation  of 
the  scriptures.  Since  members  of  such  groups  deny  any  special 
legitimacy  for  professional  or  doctrinal  interpretation,  the  Bible 
itself  becomes  so  important  that  the  members'  own  interpretations 
are  considered  fundamental.  Fundamental  interpretation  may, 
therefore,  mean  literal  in  a  particularistic  sense. 

Some  constellations  of  beliefs  tend  to  perpetuate  the  status 
quo,  others  may  contribute  to  change.    This  may  be  explored 
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through  an  examination  of  the  process  by  which  rehgious  behefs 
are  articulated. 

Cognitive  mapping  and  validation  as  a  process.  Besides  a  core 
of  rehgious  behefs,  rehgious  affihation  may  provide  actors  a 
way  of  figuring  things  out,  of  apprehending  the  new,  of  compre- 
hending reahty.  The  prospect  of  inter-planetary  communication, 
for  example,  and  the  reality  of  man-launched  orbits  necessitates  a 
cognitive  mapping  of  new  factors  in  relation  to  the  rehgious  belief 
system.  The  traditional  belief  system  is  either  validated  or  altered 
to  take  care  of  new  circumstances.  The  shifting  of  an  ocean  cur- 
rent may  greatly  alter  the  life  style  of  a  primitive  island  people; 
the  new  circumstances  would  have  to  be  accounted  for  in  their 
body  of  religious  beliefs. 

Northrop  theorizes  that  western  industrialized  societies  and 
eastern  societies  comprehend  reality  in  basically  different  ways. 
He  attributes  to  the  east  a  priority  on  what  he  calls  "the  aesthetic 
component";  to  the  west,  he  attributes,  "the  theoretic  component." 
In  over-simplified  teiTns  the  western  scientist  conceptualizes  with 
his  mind;  the  eastern  teacher  and  philosopher  with  his  senses. 
The  latter  relies  upon  intuition  and  a  contemplation  of  things;  the 
Westerner  pursues  the  theoretically  known  component.^  The  fol- 
lowers of  Confucius,  for  example,  have  been  empirically  oriented,^ 
They  have  built  their  beliefs  out  of  what  can  be  seen,  felt,  ex- 
perienced; theories  have  been  of  little  interest  to  them.  The  West 
has  symbolized  the  known  in  mathematics  and  has  pursued  the 
known  symbol  to  the  unproven  theory.  Social  scientists  who  have 
studied  the  different  kinds  of  cognitive  mapping  used  by  differ- 
ent people  have  given  various  names  to  these  methods  of  looking 
at  things.  They  have  been  called  "natural  will"  and  "rational 
will."  ^'^  They  have  been  constructed  on  two  axes  to  give  a  double 
comparison. ^^ 

BELIEFS  WHICH  ARE:  BELIEFS  WHICH  ARE: 

Empirical  Non-e7npirical 

Existential  Scientific  Philosophical 

Evaluative  Ideological  Religious 

However  they  are  categorized,  they  represent  the  process  by 
which  actors  of  social  systems  variously  map  reality.    Religious 
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practices  and  other  impinging  activities  can  be  expected  to  be 
aflFected  accordingly. 

From  among  various  religious  orientations  such  as  mysticism, 
devotionalism,  asceticism,  ceremonialism,  doctrinal  orthodoxy  and 
ethicalism,  Gerhard  Lenski  ^^  selected  two,  namely  devotionalism 
and  doctrinal  orthodoxy  for  his  analysis  of  the  impact  of  religious 
belief  on  selected  secular  activities  in  Detroit.  Orthodoxy,  meas- 
ured by  subscription  to  such  doctrines  as  life  after  death,  Jesus  as 
the  Son  of  God,  God  hearing  men's  prayers,  and  God  as  a 
Heavenly  Father  who  expects  his  children  to  worship  Him  every 
week  in  his  Sanctuary,  was  found  to  be  differentially  distributed, 
being  higher  among  white  Catholics  than  among  white  Protes- 
tants, and  for  Negro  Protestants  it  fell  on  the  continuum  at  a  point 
between  these  two  groups.  The  same  respondents  were  differen- 
tiated bv  their  tendencies  to  value  work  for  its  own  sake,  their 
dedication  to  high  achievement  goals,  and  willingness  to  expend 
energy  in  their  pursuit,  traits  commonly  considered  to  represent 
the  capitalistic  orientation.  The  measure  of  orthodoxy  was  found 
to  be  related  negatively  to  the  bundle  of  traits  which  were  used  as 
an  index  to  dedication  to  the  spirit  of  capitalism. 

Devotionalism  as  indicated  by  frequency  of  prayer  and  by 
attempts  to  ascertain  God's  will  in  important  decisions  was  posi- 
tively correlated  to  the  spirit  of  capitalism  index.  The  correlation 
held  even  when  differences  in  each  economic  class  and  degree  of 
Americanization  were  held  constant.  White  Catholics,  for  exam- 
ple, who  relative  to  Negroes,  are  economically  advantaged  and 
much  more  likely  to  be  middle  class  in  life-style,  were  surprisingly 
similar  to  Protestant  Negroes  in  extent  of  commitment  to  the 
spirit  of  capitalism.  Both  were  low  in  this  respect  in  comparison 
to  Jews  and  white  Protestants.  The  degree  of  Americanization  (as 
measured  by  the  number  of  generations  in  the  United  States) 
among  white  Catholics  was  found,  like  class,  to  be  negatively  re- 
lated to  the  high  evaluation  of  work  and  achievement  traits,  espe- 
cially those  most  demanding  and  rewarding.  For  white  Protes- 
tants the  relationship  was  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Religious  beliefs  differentiated  by  completely  different  meth- 
ods of  apprehending  reality  ( for  example,  those  held  by  the  Hindu 
and  the  Christian )  would  be  expected  to  be  articulated  to  secular 
activities  with  very  different  results;  Lenski's  study  suggests  that 
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religious  beliefs  springing  from  the  same  general  tradition  but 
differentiated  only  by  degree  of  orthodoxy  and  the  accompanying 
syndrome  of  traits,  is  an  important  factor  in  explaining  significant 
secular  variations. 

FEELING 

Sentiment  as  an  element.  Every  society  distinguishes  between 
the  sacred  and  the  profane. ^^  Awe  and  reverence  are  among  the 
sentiments  which  surround  the  sacred.  Sentiments  have  a  special 
place  in  religious  activities  when  important  matters  are  uncertain 
as  in  sickness  and  war,  and  when  the  interaction  equilibrium  of 
social  systems  is  unbalanced  as  in  death  or  disaster.^^  Sentiments 
of  anxiety,  uncertainty,  and  inadequacy  and  others  related  to 
anomie  are  alleviated  through  the  sentiments  evoked  by  religion. 
Charisma  is  "a  certain  quality  of  an  individual  personality  by  vir- 
tue of  which  he  is  set  apart  from  ordinary  men  and  treated  as 
endowed  with  supernatural,  superhuman,  or  at  least  specifically 
exceptional  powers  or  qualities."  ^^  Like  mana  it  denotes  "quali- 
ties, forces,  etc.  which  are  exceptional,  removed  from  the  ordinary 
(aussera  taeglich),  to  which  a  special  attitude  is  taken  and  a  spe- 
cial virtue  attributed  .  .  .  things  'set  apart'  .  .  .  often  attributed  to 
objects,  acts,  human  beings,  etc."  ^^  Awe,  reverence,  respect  and 
holiness  pervade  attitudes  toward  the  charismatic  leader  and 
among  his  followers.  The  sentiments  may  attend  the  person  of 
the  leader  (e.g.,  Mahatma  Gandhi),  the  facilities  (the  Bible,  the 
Koran),  an  associated  place  (the  altar,  the  city  of  Mecca),  a  nor- 
mative ritual  (communion),  and  the  end  or  objective  (salvation. 
Nirvana ) . 

Religious  sentiments  may  also  be  made  to  attend  worldly  ac- 
tivities. The  different  attitudes  toward  work,  for  example,  as  ob- 
served by  Weber  and  empirically  supported  by  Lenski,  not  only 
are  expressed  in  cognitive  mapping  as  elaborated  above,  but  are 
also  attended  by  appropriate  sentiments.  Unlike  the  Catholic 
ethic  which  sanctifies  the  work  of  the  church  organization  and  the 
monasteries  but  secularizes  the  work  of  the  masses,  the  Protestant 
ethic  sanctifies  work  for  ordinary  members. ^^ 

Luther  and  Calvin  sanctified  work;  they  made  virtues  of  industry, 
thrift,  and  self-denial.   Wesley  preached  that  the  fruits  of  labor  were 
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the  signs  of  salvation.  The  culmination  of  the  Protestant  Reformation, 
then,  was  to  give  divine  sanction  to  the  drive  to  excel.^^ 

Whether  or  not  this  distinction  is  valid,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  potential  for  achievement  of  action-linked  goals  is  enormously 
increased  by  a  religious  system  which  attaches  the  sentiments  of 
sanctification  to  activities  and  processes  engaged  in  by  the  masses. 

Tension  management  and  communication  of  sentiment  as 
process.  As  religious  sentiments  are  articulated  through  supplica- 
tion, prayer,  confession,  and  other  rites,  they  "give  an  opportunity 
to  'act  out'  some  of  the  psychological  products  of  strain  .  .  .  [and] 
give  people  a  sense  of  'doing  something  about  it.'  "  ^^  The  expres- 
sion of  sentiments  decreases  in  intensity  along  the  continuum  from 
sect  to  church.  Many  Protestant  sects  favor  ecstasy  and  emotion 
in  religious  observances.  The  church  in  contrast,  favors  passivity 
through  its  use  of  ritualistic  forms  of  worship  and  its  emphasis  on 
education.  Although  churches  do  not  eliminate  expressions  of  rev- 
erence and  awe  accorded  the  sacred,  they  establish  norms  that 
taboo  what  they  regard  as  "emotionalism." 

Religion's  most  important  activity  in  tension  management, 
however,  may  be  classified  under  the  headings:  1 )  rites  of  passage 
and  2)  rites  of  intensification.  Man's  normal  day-to-day  life  is 
composed  of  balanced  and  predictable  relations  in  his  home,  at 
his  work,  among  his  friendship  groups,  and  in  his  community. 
Birth,  death,  and  marriage  temporarily  upset  this  balance  and  pose 
new  realignments.  Rites  of  passage  are  the  institutionalized  re- 
ligious means  of  giving  emotional  support  in  the  newly  patterned 
relationships.  They  support  the  affected  individuals  through  the 
time  of  imbalance  and  help  to  bring  about  a  new  equilibrium  by 
involving  all  the  "meaningful  others"  in  the  transition.  Thus, 
christening  rites,  wedding  ceremonies,  and  funeral  rites  involve 
not  only  the  new  child,  the  newly  wedded  pair,  and  the  newly 
dead;  they  provide  channeled  emotional  outlets  and  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  realignment  for  the  families  and  friends. 

The  rites  of  intensification  are  those  ceremonies  which  attend 
a  change  of  pace  or  a  disturbance  in  the  organization— as  before 
the  beginning  of  battles,  important  team  contests,  and  other  ac- 
tivities that  bring  great  changes  in  the  intensity  and  rate  of  inter- 
action. After  tornadoes,  hurricanes,  eruptions,  explosions,  battles. 
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and  other  disasters  which  disrupt  interaction,  many  societies  ex- 
pect rehgious  leaders  to  assist  in  reestabHshing  interaction  through 
rites  of  intensification.  The  forms  of  ritual  used  for  this  purpose 
include  prayers,  songs,  dances,  as  well  as  special  rhythmic  chants 
and  movements  done  in  unison.  The  mealtime  prayer  is  a  com- 
mon rite  of  intensification  that  marks  the  end  of  diverse  sets  of 
activities  and  establishes  a  new  rate  of  interaction  in  the  family. 
Figure  1  graphically  shows  the  restoration  of  the  interaction  pat- 
tern through  ritual. 

Socio-religious  groups  may  be  oriented  toward  a  communica- 
tion of  sentiment  in  which  fellowship  is  fully  as  important  as 
religious  expression.  Ethnic  groupings  in  the  United  States,  for 
example,  at  one  time  constituted  quasi-systems  in  which  senti- 
ment communication  was  important.  As  the  groups  lost  their 
identity  by  assimilation  into  larger  systems  it  has  been  claimed 
that  the  sentiment  communication  function  was  assumed  by 
emerging  socio-religious  groups.  Such  groups  and  others  as  they 
become  increasingly  committed  to  the  community  ends  may  ex- 
hibit an  increasing  amount  of  activity  related  to  what  Niebuhr 
calls  "cultural  religion"  and  a  decreasing  amount  among  Protes- 
tants at  least,  to  doctrinal  matters.  To  the  extent  that  such  trends 
exist  there  would  seem  to  be  some  similarity  between  them  and 
current  Marxian-centered  movements  elsewhere,  and  to  earlier 
fascism  in  Italy  and  Germany.  In  the  United  States,  Americaniza- 
tion and  urbanization,  ordinarily  thought  of  as  processes  which 
vitiate  small  group  solidarity,  do  not  seem  to  have  depressed  the 
vitality  of  socio-religious  groups.  In  fact  the  great  amount  of  in- 
teraction among  relatives  and  friends  of  the  same  faith  in  the 
highly  mobile  populations  of  cities  is  impressive.^*^ 

ACHIEVING 

End,  goal  or  objective  as  an  element.  The  members  of  each 
religious  social  system  share  a  common  goal. 

These  ends  may  be  divided  into  two  categories:  those  which  are  achiev- 
able on  this  earth  and  those  which  are  not.  Those  ends  which  cannot 
be  achieved  in  this  world  must  have  their  locus  in  a  superempirical 
world  .  .  .  supernatural  entities  .  .  .  function  to  support  man's  belief  in 
the  validity  of  ultimate  ends.  This  super-world  must  appear  real  to  ac- 
tors, even  though  its  existence  cannot  be  demonstrated  scientifically.^^ 
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FIGURE  1 
The  Restoration  of  Equilibrium  Through  Ritual.  (A)  A  Rite  of 
Passage.  (1)  A  Family  in  Equilibrium.  (2)  Disequilibrium  Caused 
BY  Death  of  Father  and  Reduction  of  Habitual  Interaction.  (3)  Res- 
toration OF  Equilibrium:  Shaman  Interacts  with  Family  in  Ritual 
Techniques,  Restoring  Amount  of  Interaction  and  Stabilizing  Equi- 
librium Long  Enough  to  Permit  Readjustment  at  a  New  Level.  B. 
A  Rite  of  Intensification.  (1)  A  System  in  Equilibrium.  (2)  A  Crisis 
Disturbs  the  Order  of  Action,  Reduces  the  Interaction,  and  Upsets 
THE  Equilibrium.  (3)  The  Shaman  Originates  to  Members  of  the 
System,  Directing  Them  in  Ritual  Techniques  and  Thus  Restoring 
the  Disturbed  Interaction  Rates.' 

*  Adapted  from  Chappie  and  Coon,  Principles  of  Anthropology,  page  399. 
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Some  of  the  major  religious  systems  of  the  world  do  not  consider 
life  in  the  hereafter  an  end.  In  Confucianism,  for  example,  there 
is  "no  definite  interest  in  a  future  life,  and  no  concept  of  salvation. 
[The]  basic  aim  is  to  live  in  harmony  with  a  social  order  which  is 
generally  accepted  and  to  be  an  ornament  to  it."  ^^  In  contrast, 
heaven,  eternal  life,  and  salvation  are  basic  ends  as  is  the  directive 
to  do  "God's  will  in  building  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  Earth  with 
its  tendency  to  guide  religious  interests  in  the  direction  of  active 
ascetic  mastery  over  the  world,"  "^  an  injunction  which  received 
emphasis  in  the  Calvinistic  form  of  Protestantism.  Sacred  objects 
and  religious  rituals  become  so  sanctified  that  sometimes  they  too 
become  ends  in  and  of  themselves.  Thus,  a  person  may  become  so 
attached  to  a  religious  medal  or  so  dependent  upon  the  act  of 
communion  that  to  lose  the  one  or  to  be  absent  from  the  other 
represents  a  failure  of  goal  achievement.  Such  immediate  ends 
can  nevertheless  be  distinguished  from  the  ultimate  religious 
goals.  The  sect  in  the  Christian  religion  is  very  much  preoccupied 
with  such  ends  as  salvation.  Few  compromises  are  made  with 
other  objectives.  The  church-like  religious  entity,  with  a  greater 
number  of  systemic  linkages,  permits  the  ends  of  other  social  sys- 
tems to  influence  the  ends  of  the  religious  systems.  Thus  freedom 
and  tolerance  may  be  accepted  as  ends  by  some  churches,  whereas 
some  sects  may  regard  such  objectives  as  immoral. 

Goal  attaining  activity  and  concomitant  "latent"  activity  as 
process.  Since  goals  are  tremendously  varied,  the  activities  pur- 
sued in  their  attainment  are  likewise  diverse.  Even  when  goals  are 
roughly  identical,  the  methods  used  to  attain  them  may  differ 
widely.  The  saints  themselves  seem  not  to  be  in  accord  on  how  to 
go  about  gaining  the  objective  as  is  illustrated  by  the  age-old  con- 
flict between  the  efficacy  of  "works"  and  "faith." 

Whether  the  individual  ever  achieves  the  goal  of  eternal  sal- 
vation is  impossible  to  ascertain.  When  a  great  number  of  people 
are  motivated  toward  this  ( or  any  other )  religious  goal  by  becom- 
ing active  in  particular  ways,  however,  their  unified  activity  is 
palpable  to  the  greater  society.  The  processes  which  this  unified 
activity  comprise  are  called  "latent"  because  they  are  incidental  to 
the  "manifest"  activities  directed  toward  salvation,  or  harmony 
with  the  social  order,  or  whatever.  For  example,  the  Calvinist 
in  line  with  Weber's  reasoning,  predestined  to  eternal  salvation 
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or  damnation,  was  never  certain  of  his  future.  The  resultant  anxi- 
ety generated  "latent"  activities  directed  toward  the  search  for 
divine  portents  which  would  provide  the  actor  with  clues  concern- 
ing his  eternal  fate.  Success  achieved  by  hard  work  and  the  prac- 
tice of  thrift  were  regarded  as  prognostications  of  God's  favors 
whereas  lack  of  worldly  success  became  equated  with  the  prob- 
ability of  eternal  damnation.  Although  the  empirical  evidence  to 
support  Weber's  position  is  not  altogether  clear  a  series  of  studies 
have  demonstrated  that  when  such  factors  as  social  class,  urbani- 
zation and  Americanization  are  accounted  for,  Protestants  make 
greater  and  more  rapid  progress  in  upward  mobility  than  Cath- 
olics. Moreover  the  commitment  of  Protestants  to  the  spirit  of 
capitaHsm  as  reflected  in  the  high  evaluation  placed  upon  inde- 
pendence and  upon  demanding  and  responsible  labor  as  an  end 
and  duty  in  itself,  low  evaluation  of  jobs  with  short  working  hours, 
much  leisure  time,  little  responsibility  and  use  of  "connections"  as 
a  means  for  advancement  supports  the  Weberian  theme.  Not  only 
do  white  Protestants  make  greater  progress  upward  in  bureauc- 
racies in  urban  centers;  in  general,  other  things  being  equal, 
white  Protestants  are  more  likely  to  be  seK-employed  than  white 
Catholics."^  If  Max  Weber  was  correct  in  his  analysis,  the  capital- 
istic system  resulted  in  large  part  from  the  activities  that  accom- 
panied practicing  good  stewardship— activity  for  which  the  reward 
was  heaven. 

It  is  very  hazardous  to  single  out  cause  and  effect  in  viewing  a 
religious  (or  any  other)  goal  and  the  processes  involved  in  goal 
attainment.  Did  the  goal  of  salvation  cause  the  money-making 
activity  to  come  into  being?  Or,  rather,  did  the  money-making 
activity  arise  independently  and,  because  it  had  to  be  justified, 
become  rationalized  or  "accommodated"  as  a  way  to  salvation? 
Philosophers  and  social  scientists  have  wrestled  with  this  and  re- 
lated problems.-""  It  is  the  view  of  this  author  that  the  perception 
of  the  ultimate  goal  and  activities  directed  toward  it  and  those  di- 
rected toward  more  immediate  circumstances  interact  on  each 
other,  both  modifying  each  other.  The  diagram  below  as  designed 
by  Yinger  ^^  shows  the  three  possible  approaches  to  the  relation 
between  ideas  (beliefs,  ends,  and  norms)  and  the  activities  con- 
nected with  the  carrying  out  of  the  ideas   (cognitive  mapping. 
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goal  attainment  processes  and  utilization  of  facilities  as  employed 
on  the  PAS  Model). 


Ideas  are  mere  epi- 
phenomena— reflec- 
tions   of    the    true 
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*  Added  by  present  author.  See  footnote  26  below. 

The  position  taken  in  this  essay  is  supported  by  the  findings  of 
Weber,  Sorokin,  Yinger,  Lenski,  Parsons,  and  many  others.  This 
conception  of  religion  includes  phenomena  not  always  considered 
religious  but  always  exhibiting  one  or  more  of  the  main  functions 
enumerated  above  as  characteristic  of  religion: 

In  my  judgment,  a  great  deal  of  religion  today  is  given  other  names- 
nationalism,  communism,  or  even  science  (as  a  way  of  life  not  as  a 
method )  .^'^ 

NORMING,  STANDARDIZING  AND  PATTERNING 

Norm  as  an  element.  Norms  prescribe  the  "oughts"  and  "ought 
nots"  or  the  mores  for  social  life  and  action  which  prescribe  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  In  religious  systems  more  than  in 
others  only  certain  beliefs,  sentiments,  and  ends  are  designated  as 
ones  that  "ought  to  be"  subscribed  to.  Beliefs,  sentiments,  and 
ends,  then,  are  normative,  as  are  the  special  processes  which  acti- 
vate them.  It  would  be  impossible  and  meaningless  to  list  and 
describe  the  innumerable  norms  of  the  thousands  of  religious 
systems  which  determine  in  their  articulated  state  how  people 
should  conduct  themselves  and  how  life  should  be  lived.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  generalizations  and  principles  about  religious 
norms  which  can  be  profitably  examined. 

Some  religious  bodies  are  characterized  by  norms  which  are 
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universal;  others  by  norms  which  are  particularistic.  The  injunc- 
tion, "Thou  shall  not  commit  adultery,"  for  example,  is  not  to  be 
obeyed  only  in  one's  kinship  group,  in  one's  friendship  group,  or  in 
one's  church.  It  is  to  be  obeyed  universally,  not  particularistically. 
In  general  this  is  true  of  the  nomis  of  the  Christian  religion.  This 
is  in  contrast  to  the  Confucian  ethic,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
general  norms  of  interpersonal  relations. 

Its  ethical  sanction  was  given  to  an  individual's  personal  relations  to 
particular  persons— and  with  any  strong  ethical  emphasis  only  to  these. 
The  whole  Chinese  social  structure  accepted  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Confucian  ethics  was  a  predominantly  'particularistic'  stinacture  of 
relationships.-^ 

Some  religious  bodies  are  dominated  by  such  particularistic  norms 
as  absolute  truth-telling  between  members  of  the  religious  group 
but  equivocation,  pretense  of  not  knowing,  and  the  giving  of  ob- 
scure and  misleading  information  to  non-members  of  the  religious 
group.  When  peoples  from  religious  backgrounds  dominated  by 
universal  norms  meet  and  deal  with  peoples  from  religious  back- 
grounds dominated  by  particularistic  norms,  they  often  think  of 
each  other  as  "immoral"  because  their  own  normative  expectations 
are  not  met. 

The  norms  of  some  non-religious  social  systems  reflect  little 
more  than  what  is  regarded  as  good  or  bad  taste  and  can  be 
viewed  relatively  dispassionately.^^  Religious  norms  tend  through 
the  process  of  socialization  to  be  so  thoroughly  internalized  with 
the  positive  reference  group's  evaluation  of  them  that  they  be- 
come part  of  the  personality  structure  and  cannot  be  regarded 
dispassionately,  or  in  an  affectively  neutral  manner.  Goode,  who 
mentions  this  characteristic  of  the  religious  norms,  comments. 

We  often  preach  to  [our  children]  the  advantages  of  being  good.  But 
our  most  telling  argument  can  never  be  that  'crime  does  not  pay  very 
much.'  Rather:  crime  is  bad.  We  attempt  to  develop  the  necessary 
restraints  within  the  child.  He  must  refrain  from  evil,  not  merely  avoid 
being  caught.^" 

Although  no  moral  norms  are  actually  aflFectively  neutral,  religious 
norms  more  than  most  others  are  close  to  the  polar  type  of  af- 
fectivity.  When  transgressed  they  are  felt  both  by  the  violators 
and  by  the  other  members  of  the  religious  community  who  sense 
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"moral  indignation."  Religious  norms  are  prime  examples  of  a 
type  which  carry  with  them  their  own  punishment  if  they  are  vio- 
lated. Guilt  and  other  uncomfortable  feehngs  plague  the  violator 
of  the  religious  norm  to  the  extent  that  he  subscribes  and  is  com- 
mitted to  a  given  religious  belief.  Their  observance  springs  from 
universal  consensus  (within  the  religious  body)  and  from  custom. 
This  is  in  contrast  to  the  norms  which  depend  for  their  observance 
upon  law  or  upon  the  fear  of  "being  caught."  ^^ 

Religious  norms  furnish  the  most  important  basis  for  differen- 
tiating sect  and  church.  The  sect  is  "a  group  that  repudiates  the 
compromises  of  the  church,  preferring  'isolation  to  compro- 
mise.' .  .  ."  ^-  Sects  are  relatively  indiflferent  to  the  secular  or 
worldly  norms  of  powerful  social  systems,  important  to  the  larger 
society,  whereas  churches  tend  to  accept  and  reinforce  them. 
The  sect,  as  demonstrated  by  the  Amish,  also  excludes  unworthy 
members  or  those  who  do  not  follow  the  norms  of  the  sect.  Sect 
members  depreciate  the  value  of  other  religious  institutions 
whereas  a  church-like  body  embraces  all  who  "are  socially  com- 
patible with  it  and  accepts  other  established  religious  institu- 
tions." ^^ 

Although  religious  norms  usually  are  to  a  large  measure  sup- 
portive of  the  individual,  their  absence,  their  conflict,  or  their 
extreme  demands  can  subject  the  individual  to  extreme  stress. 
One  indicator  of  the  intensity  of  such  stress  is  the  suicide  rate 
which  shows  rather  large  variations  for  different  religious  groups. 
Durkheim  ^^  differentiated  three  types  of  suicide:  anomique,  ego- 
istic, and  altruistic.  The  first  type  is  most  common  when  social 
systems  reflecting  meaningful  interaction  have  disintegrated  and 
new  ones  have  not  yet  been  institutionahzed;  relative  unimpor- 
tance of  rehgious  systems  in  normative  orientation  is  usually  im- 
plied in  these  situations.  In  this  type  of  suicide  the  norms,  ends, 
and  status-roles  of  pertinent  social  systems  no  longer  have  meaning 
for  the  individual.  Egoistic  suicide  is  most  common  among  mem- 
bers of  social  systems  with  difficult  goals  the  achievement  of  which 
maximizes  personal  contributions  and  minimizes  group  contribu- 
tions. In  general,  egoistic  suicide  rates  are  higher  among  Protes- 
tants than  Catholics,  apparently  in  part  due  to  the  emphasis 
placed  by  the  former  upon  individual  endeavor.  Those  religious 
sects  that  fail  to  build  trust  in  and  reliance  on  mutual  aid  and 
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make  high-level  ends  such  as  salvation  attainable  only  through 
individual  performance  have  the  highest  egoistic  suicide  rates. 
Altruistic  suicide  is  most  common  in  those  societies  that  place  high 
evaluation  on  group  norms  and  ends  and  require  the  highest  com- 
mitment to  them  with  the  resulting  relatively  low  commitment  to 
and  evaluation  of  individual  norms  and  ends  or  attainment.  In 
normal  times,  the  society  generally  manifesting  the  highest  altru- 
istic suicide  rate  is  Shinto  Japan  in  such  acts  as  hari-kari;  the  high- 
est egoistic  rates  are  found  in  Protestant  Germany,  although  types 
are  never  unmixed. 

Both  the  egoistic  and  anomique  rates  of  suicide  tend  to  be 
reduced  during  activities  and  events  such  as  war  that  lead  the  in- 
dividual to  place  system  ends  and  norms  above  individual  ends 
and  norms.  Rapid  economic  changes  may  increase  the  rates  of 
anomique  suicide.  Obviously,  suicide  is  related  to  other  elements 
in  the  social  system  besides  norms.  It  must,  however,  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  important  indicators  of  the  appropriateness  and  bal- 
ance of  norms  to  the  other  elements  of  social  systems. 

The  norms  of  all  types  of  social  systems,  including  the  re- 
ligious, pervade  all  interaction  of  groups  both  large  and  small 
so  that  no  particular  process  can  be  designated  as  the  one  that 
articulates  norms.  Nonetheless,  there  may  be  an  especially  close 
relation  between  norms  and  the  evaluative  process.  Norms  repre- 
sent a  body  of  inherited  judgments  that  prescribe  what  members 
are  expected  to  do  and  to  abstain  from  doing  and/or  standards  by 
which  behavior  is  judged.  The  evaluative  process  is  concerned 
with  an  on-going  judgmental  activity.  The  norm  as  an  element  of 
social  structure  can  be  contrasted  with  the  operative  functioning 
of  the  norm  by  a  simple  example.  The  prohibition  against  swear- 
ing may  be  thought  of  as  a  norm.  An  individual  actor  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  swear  or  considering  the  gravity  of  the  sin  if  he 
were  to  swear  is  evaluating  the  noiTn  in  terms  of  his  own  behavior. 
The  norm  is  articulated.  It  is  articulated  also  when  other  mem- 
bers of  the  religious  system  evaluate  the  individual's  violation  of 
the  norm.  The  Old  Order  Amish  sometimes  hold  special  meetings 
devoted  to  evaluating  the  extent  of  the  guilt  of  a  member  who  is 
reported  to  have  sworn. 

Evaluation  as  a  process.  What  governs  the  evaluation  that 
makes  some  behavior  "right"  and  other  behavior  "wrong"?   Why 
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are  some  beliefs  and  sentiments  chosen  and  some  rejected?  What 
principles  cause  some  goals  to  be  discarded  and  others  to  be  pur- 
sued? These  questions  as  related  to  any  specific  social  system  can 
be  only  partially  answered  and  their  answers  are  particularly  ob- 
scure for  the  religious  systems.  All  that  can  be  done  here  is  to 
mention  the  few  evaluative  principles  and  procedures  which  seem 
to  be  generally  true  for  all  religious  systems  and  to  pose  the  core 
question  for  which  social  science  has  not  found  an  answer. 

1.  Not  all  beliefs,  sentiments,  ends,  and  norms  that  are  posi- 
tively evaluated  are  equally  compelling.  The  evaluative  process, 
then,  not  only  determines  what  is  valued  but  how  much  it  is 
valued.  The  most  valued  become  the  most  highly  sanctified.  Re- 
ligious systems  not  only  reflect  what  is  considered  "holy."  There  is 
always  "the  most  holy  of  holies."  This  "most  holy  of  holies"  is 
composed  of  the  most  sanctified  goal,  based  on  the  most  sanc- 
tified belief,  regarded  with  the  sentiments  most  appropriate  to 
such  sanctity,  attended  by  the  most  sanctified  norms,  controlled 
by  the  most  sanctified  status-roles  by  application  of  the  most  sanc- 
tified sanctions,  and  surrounded  by  the  most  sanctified  facilities. 
The  ritual  which  surrounds  this  "most  holy"  will  suggest  by  its 
degree  of  elaborateness  how  much  activity  is  devoted  to  religious 
pursuits  and  to  what  degree  religious  behavior  is  applied  to 
non-religious  activities.  It  is  as  though  the  results  of  the  evalu- 
ative process  can  be  seen  everywhere,  but  that  the  process  itself 
is  hard  to  see. 

2.  The  large  proportion  of  highly  sanctified  social  items  are  for 
the  most  part  not  consciously  adopted.  They  issue  from  the  cul- 
tural past  and  persist  as  each  new  generation  is  socialized  to  them. 
Nonetheless,  changes  occur  in  time.  The  evaluative  process  at 
work  in  religious  bodies  is  largely  traditional,  but  occasionally  and 
gradually  is  responsible  for  the  acceptance  of  new  items.  For  the 
most  part,  the  hallowed  items  stem  from  the  convergence  of  in- 
dividual choices  and  in  turn  foster  further  integration. 

Although  disparate  religious  convictions  may  be  dysfunctional 
in  the  integration  of  the  larger  society,  the  product  of  the  evalu- 
ative process  in  each  separate  religious  group  tends  to  integrate 
that  group.  A  common  religious  heritage  such  as  Christianity  or 
Mohammedanism,  or  a  quasi-religious  tradition  such  as  Marxist 
communism,  shared  by  the  vast  majority  of  a  society's  members 
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is  of  course  evaluated  highly  and  tends  to  bestow  a  certain  degree 
of  integration  on  the  society. 

A  society  depends  for  its  existence  on  the  presence  in  the  minds  of  its 
members  of  a  certain  system  of  sentiments  by  which  the  conduct  of  the 
individual  is  regulated  in  conformity  with  the  needs  of  the  society.^^ 

The  tenets  of  a  common  religious  heritage  can,  however,  have 
many  interpretations,  and  these  also  are  evaluated  highly  by  their 
proponents  who  usually  somewhat  devaluate  other  interpretations 
as  well  as  those  who  espouse  them.^*^  Would  the  common  Chris- 
tian heritage  shared  by  the  Amish  ( Essay  5 )  and  by  Episcopalians 
be  particularly  integrative  for  those  two  groups  and  under  what 
conditions?  Would  the  Shintoism  of  a  Japanese  facilitate  the  inte- 
gration into  the  United  States  more  than  the  Catholicism  of  a 
French  Catholic?  Religious  evaluations  believed  to  lead  to  an  in- 
tegrative consensus  obviously  must  be  measured  for  intensity  as 
well  as  content;  their  vitality  must  be  compared  with  the  evalua- 
tions of  secular  activities  regarded  as  vital;  and  finally  the  level  of 
integrative  consensus  attending  the  evaluations  of  secular  activi- 
ties must  be  recognized  as  a  countervailing  factor.  The  evalua- 
tions of  secular  activities,  however,  are  basically  afi^ected  by 
religious  evaluations  which  are  ultimate  and,  therefore,  extend  be- 
yond religious  application  into  the  work-a-day  life  of  the  individ- 
ual. Rehgions  which  apprehend  the  supernatural  and  man's 
connection  with  it  in  quite  different  ways  may  expound  essentially 
similar  principles  which  apply  to  economic  and  other  activities. 
All  in  all,  it  is  quite  understandable  that  Kolb  as  he  relates  religion 
to  the  individual  and  to  society,  deemphasizes  the  societal  aspect, 
stresses  the  individual,  and  sees  religious  organization,  not  societal 
organization,  as  ultimate.  His  conclusion  which  is  not  unlike  that 
of  Parsons  and  consistent  with  the  positions  of  Merton,  Goode 
and  Davis,  is  stated  thus: 

The  attitude  is  taken  toward  the  nonn,  if  the  person  believes  in  it,  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  is  a  norm  integrating  society.  If  the  accepted 
religious  norms  are  capable  of  integrating  a  society,  then  the  society 
will  be  integrated.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  although  religion  is  a  social 
phenomenon  it  is  not  necessarily  a  societal  one,  and  society  is  a  re- 
ligious phenomenon.^^ 
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3.  By  whatever  principle  "good"  and  "bad"  is  decided,  it 
would  seem  that  the  selection  for  religious  groups  is  believed  to 
be  made  with  supernatural  guidance  in  accordance  with  some 
ultimate  and  objective  body  of  "truth"  or  "rightness."  What  that 
body  is  and  whether  it  is  universal,  for  all  mankind  under  all 
conditions,  or  "relative,"  being  "right"  for  certain  men  in  certain 
conditions,  is  a  problem  that  philosophers  have  pursued  through 
the  ages.  It  remains  the  great  unanswered  question.^^  Whether 
or  not  norms  stem  from  supernatural  sources,  whether  they  are 
relative  or  absolute,  individual  actors  in  social  systems  and  groups 
are  evaluated  and  ranked  as  a  consequence  of  the  degree  to  which 
their  interaction  follows  normative  principles.  The  behavior  of 
individual  actors  and  groups  when  evaluated  according  to  moral, 
technological,  and  expressive  norms  and  standards  forms  an  im- 
portant criterion  in  the  ranking  process. 

This  section  may  be  closed  with  the  following  hypotheses  for 
which  some  supporting  data  from  the  United  States  are  already 
available:  When  Catholics,  white  Protestants  and  Jews  are  com- 
pared, Catholics  place  the  highest  evaluation  upon  children  and 
the  family.  In  cities  Jews  and  white  Protestants  place  the  highest 
evaluation  upon  the  work  or  employment  relations.  These  differ- 
ences account  in  part  for  greater  mobility  of  Jews  and  white 
Protestants  and  higher  fertility  on  the  part  of  Catholics.  In  line 
with  Lenski's  finding  that  a  larger  proportion  of  white  Catholics 
report  that  their  beliefs  are  influenced  by  family  members  than  is 
the  case  with  Protestants  other  differences  in  the  groups  may  be 
explained  in  differential  reciprocal  influences  between  family  and 
socio-religious  systems. ^^ 

DIVIDING  THE  FUNCTIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

Status-role  as  a  unit  incorporating  both  element  and  'process. 
Religious  collectivities  follow  many  different  principles  of  the 
division  of  labor  in  religious  activities.  In  the  less  primitive  soci- 
eties, Hoult  *°  distinguishes  four  types  of  religious  leaders— the 
prophet,  the  messiah,  the  religious  founder,  and  specialized  re- 
ligious functionaries— and  specifies  the  conditions  that  are  favor- 
able to  the  development  of  each.  In  some  societies  a  single 
status-role  or  a  single  relation  can  become  so  holy  in  the  eyes  of 
the  membership  that  the  incumbent  of  the  status-role  virtually 
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becomes  God.  The  sanctification  of  the  emperor  in  pre-war  Japan 
reified  that  status-role  to  the  extent  that  the  conception  of  a  tran- 
scendental God  was  next  to  impossible.  In  China  the  father-son 
relation  with  its  accompanying  ancestor  worship,  likewise  limits 
and  defines  the  conception  of  God  for  that  social  system.  Prophets 
in  such  societies  tend  to  be  "exemplary,"  showing  by  their  lives 
the  way  to  accomplish  the  religious  body's  ends.  In  contrast,  a 
religious  group  with  a  transcendental  God— Mohammedanism, 
Christianity,  and  Judaism— produces  prophets  who  issue  concrete 
commands  and  absolute  norms,  the  source  of  which  is  said  to  be 
God.  Weber,  who  distinguished  the  two  types  of  prophecy, 
named  the  latter  "ethical  prophecy"  and  the  former  "exemplary 
prophecy."  For  an  "exemplary"  prophet,  "a  norm  or  command  to 
change  the  world  is  out  of  the  question."  ^'^  The  universe  in  its 
totality  may  be  conceived  of  as  God  immanent  but  no  subscribing 
groups  have  prophets  in  the  sense  that  theistic  religions  have 
prophets. ^^  The  position  of  the  ethical  prophet  who  claims  a  di- 
rect link  with  God,  on  the  other  hand,  is  set  against  tradition  and 
for  the  changed  order,  the  details  of  which  he  claims  to  bring  from 
the  Divine.  The  prophet  or  other  leader  becomes  charismatic  if  he 
is  accorded  a  sanctified  existence  separating  him  from  the  secular 
world.  Because  of  this  charisma,  he  may  be  able  to  condemn  some 
parts  of  the  traditional  order,  to  glorify  a  new  order,  and  to  enlist 
a  following  which  is  dedicated  to  achieving  change.  Thus  Christ 
is  recognized  as  the  charismatic  messiah  in  Christianity;  Marx  the 
charismatic  leader  for  communism. 

As  charisma  is  routinized  and  practices  institutionalized,  the 
successors  to  the  charismatic  leader  become  in  a  sense  his  deputies 
who  are  in  varying  degrees  God-chosen  and  responsible  for  lead- 
ership in  the  tradition  of  the  original  charismatic  prophet.  Even 
among  Protestants  who  deny  the  need  for  any  intermediary  be- 
tween the  individual  and  God  the  status-role  of  minister  may  be 
vested  with  ritualistic  and  other  rehgious  responsibilities  which 
clearly  impute  to  it  sacred  attributes.  Other  religious  status-roles 
—deacon,  elder,  usher,  and  others— vested  with  lesser  responsibili- 
ties and  often  filled  by  lay  incumbents  specify  expectancies  con- 
sistent with  the  sacred  nature  of  the  total  enterprise.  The  status- 
role  of  member  specifies  expectancies  which  vary  greatly  from 
religious  system  to  religious  system.  Even  among  religious  bodies 
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which  are  loathe  to  drop  members  for  deviation  or  non-participa- 
tion, the  member  status-role  is  not  ideally  thought  of  as  including 
professed  religious  affiliation  and  flagrant  deviation  from  religious 
norms  simultaneously. 

RANKING 

Rank  as  an  element.  Social  stratification  supported  by  reli- 
gious bodies  almost  always  closely  follows  the  stratification 
pattern  of  the  larger  society.  Thus,  outside  of  India,  both  the 
Mohammedans  and  the  Jews  avoid  caste  distinctions;  in  India, 
both  Moslems  and  Jews  follow  caste  lines.  The  Jews  of  Cochin 
in  India,  for  example,  are  divided  into  "the  'White'  or  'superior,' 
the  'intermediary'  or  'Brown,'  and  the  lower  'Black'  each  of 
which  worships  in  a  segregated  synagogue."  ^^  The  caste  system 
as  it  operates  in  India  is  supported  by  the  Hindu  religious  bodies 
as  well  as  by  such  other  important  collectivities  as  the  family, 
government,  and  production. 

Both  Catholics  and  Protestants  on  international  and  local 
levels  have  "given  explicit  support  to  both  caste  and  class  types 
of  stratification."  ^^  Despite  official  approval  of  the  maxim  that 
each  individual  is  born  to  a  station  in  life  and  he  should  be  satis- 
fied with  it,  its  application  tends  to  coincide  with  the  practices  of 
the  larger  society.  One  of  the  remarkable  developments  of  the 
century  is  the 

important  point  that  the  ideal  of  brotherly  equality,  once  associated 
with  radical  dissenting  sects  alone,  has  become  an  accepted  value  of 
most  large  religious  groupings  in  the  United  States.  This  spectacular 
change  in  religious  orientations  has  been  influenced  by  the  facts  that 
1 )  the  equalitarian  ideal  has  appeared  so  often  that  it  has  become  part 
of  the  underlying  ethos  to  which  institutions  and  people  in  general 
must  make  their  adjustments;  2)  the  industrial  revolution  created  great 
masses  of  dissatisfied  and  disinherited  people  who  provide  a  broad, 
firm  basis  for  the  ideal  of  brotherly  equality;  and  3 )  nineteenth-century 
businessmen  began  to  realize  that  an  industrial  society,  to  be  techno- 
logically efficient,  requires  an  open-class  system."*^ 

Some  groups,  among  which  are  the  Quakers,  have  from  the  be- 
ginning of  their  history,  maintained  that  men  should  "not  have  to 
bow  down  to  one  another."  The  Mennonites  and  the  Amish  have 
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traditionally  stood  out  against  hierarchy  and  class  differences, 
maintaining  that  all  must  be  equal  before  God  and  among  them- 
selves. Groups  which  have  defied  traditional  ranking  systems 
have  remained  small  and  peripheral.  The  large  religious  groups 
for  the  most  part,  have  changed  their  ranking  practices  and  evalu- 
ations not  so  much  from  religious  diiective  as  from  the  press  of 
social  circumstance.   Hoult  concludes: 

1)  In  any  society  where  a  stratification  system  is  fundamentally  em- 
bedded in  the  underlying  ethos,  religious  groupings  which  reject  the 
particular  version  of  stratification  will  typically  remain  nothing  but 
minor  'excrescences  on  the  body  politic,'  and  2)  sociocultural  compati- 
bility and  power  considerations  are  more  important  than  religious 
ideals  in  .  .  .  anti-Semitism,  anti-Negroism  and  class  privilege."*^ 

The  ranking  of  individuals  and  groups  of  individuals  is  an  evalu- 
ative process.  The  choice  of  religious  affiliation  can  become  a 
vehicle  by  which  higher  rank  in  the  greater  society  is  sought. 
Evaluation  of  actors  and  allocation  of  status-roles.  Actors  com- 
prising a  religious  body  are  evaluated  in  part  in  terms  of  their 
demonstrated  qualifications  pertinent  to  their  respective  status- 
roles.  Thus  of  several  actors  who  have  become  members  of  a 
religious  body  by  confession  of  faith,  or  by  submitting  to  instruc- 
tions and  passing  tests,  some  will  be  ranked  above  others  because 
of  demonstrated  piety,  a  high  degree  of  conformity  to  the  norms, 
conspicuous  dedication  to  goal  achieving  activities,  or  because  of 
some  attribute  considered  to  be  God-given  and  sanctified  to  a 
degree.  The  actors  highly  evaluated  on  account  of  this  latter  qual- 
ity or  charisma  may  be  elevated  to  leadership  especially  in  the 
sects  which  often  follow  an  unprofessionalized  ministry.  In  the 
churches  elevation  to  religious  leadership  is  usually  dependent 
upon  prescribed  training.  Rank  among  the  professional  religious 
leaders  often  is  a  composite  of  two  mutually  reinforcing  ranking 
systems:  congregational  evaluations  and  evaluations  bestowed  by 
the  church  hierarchy.  Rank  often  expresses  the  degree  of  sancti- 
fication  of  the  office.  In  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  for  example,  the 
Pope  is  the  most  sacred.  In  the  quasi-religions  of  communist 
Russia  and  China,  membership  in  the  Party  is  itself  a  mark  of  rank 
and  status-roles  within  the  Party  are  differentially  ranked.  The 
incumbents  tend  to  be  chosen  because  of  their  possession  of  ap- 
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propriate  qualifications  and  be  ranked  as  the  status-roles  are 
ranked. 

Although  the  choice  of  status-role  of  religious  leader  is  often 
rationally  made  on  a  conscious  level,  most  of  the  sects  and  many 
of  the  churches  believe  that  the  incumbents  of  the  status-roles  of 
minister  or  priest  are  "called"  by  God  to  their  status-roles.  A  story 
is  told  of  a  young  man  who  had  spent  many  years  in  training  for 
the  priesthood  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  At  the  ordainment 
ceremony  he  did  not,  and  seemingly  could  not,  move  his  feet  to 
take  the  last  physical  step  which  culminated  the  ordainment 
ritual.  He  was  thought  to  have  "missed  his  calling."  This  phrase 
is  commonly  used  for  status-roles  in  social  systems  other  than  the 
religious  system.  When  applied  to  economic  roles  it  reflects  the 
Weberian  theory  of  the  Calvinistic  sanctification  of  economic  roles 
whereby  each  person  who  performed  well  in  his  station  in  life 
was  doing  so  because  God  had  called  him  into  it. 

Members  as  well  as  leaders  of  religious  systems  are  sometimes 
thought  to  be  called  to  the  church.  This  belief  about  membership 
allocation  is  more  prevalent  in  the  sect  than  in  the  church  where 

The  individual  is  born  into  it,  and  through  infant  baptism  be  comes 
under  its  miraculous  influence.  The  priesthood  and  the  hierarchy, 
which  holds  the  keys  of  the  tradition  of  the  Church  to  sacramental 
grace  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  represent  the  objective  treasury 
of  grace,  even  when  the  individual  priest  may  happen  to  be  un- 
worthy. .  .  .  An  individual  is  not  bom  into  a  sect;  he  enters  it  on  the 
basis  of  conscious  conversion.  ...  In  the  sect  spiritual  progress  does 
not  depend  upon  the  objective  impartation  of  Grace  through  the  Sacra- 
ment, but  upon  individual  personal  e£Fort.  .  .  .^^ 

Special  personality  and  physical  characteristics  are  sometimes 
considered  prerequisites  for  religious  status-roles.  Religious 
bodies  whose  leaders  are  called  upon  to  perform  physically  de- 
manding forms  of  prostration  or  other  physical  activity  sometimes 
exclude  from  the  priesthood  those  who  suffer  from  certain  dis- 
abilities. On  the  other  hand,  the  physically  handicapped  are  given 
preference  in  some  religious  social  systems.  Special  religious 
powers  are  attributed  to  the  epileptic  in  the  Arabian  culture;  a 
religious  belief  may  lead  members  to  think  that  God  has  touched 
the  insane  and  they  are  therefore  held  in  some  degree  of  sanctifica- 
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tion.  Twins  are  similarly  regarded  in  some  religious  bodies  as 
possessing  some  religious  significance.  Different  membership 
status-role  evaluations  are  commonly  imposed  on  the  basis  of  sex 
and  age. 

Charisma,  the  gift  which  elicits  those  attitudes  which  are  nec- 
essary for  particularistic  leadership  of  the  sect,  is  not  unrelated  to 
the  quality  of  legitimacy  as  it  pei-vades  different  status-roles  of 
churches.  Eventually,  the  religious  system  led  by  the  charismatic 
leader  must  ready  itself  for  the  institutionalization  of  a  process  by 
which  the  leader  status-role  may  be  filled  upon  the  death  of  the 
original  leader.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  exemplifies  a  struc- 
ture that  fills  the  status-role  of  the  Pope,  Christ's  own  emissary 
according  to  doctrine,  by  a  highly  institutionalized  legitimation 
process.  The  pre-World  War  II  Japanese  emperor  assumed  his 
religious  status-role  on  the  basis  of  heredity.  Other  religious  sys- 
tems use  various  methods  by  which  God  makes  his  call  known  to 
those  destined  to  be  leaders.  There  are  direct  methods  such  as 
that  used  by  the  Amish,  whereby  the  slip  bearing  a  scriptural 
verse  is  placed  in  one  Bible  among  many,  and  God  directs  the  one 
he  is  calling  to  pick  up  that  Bible.  As  direct,  but  certainly  less 
witnessed  "callings"  include  those  that  come  to  people  by  inner 
conviction  or  by  elaborate  visions  of  angels  or  other  sanctified 
beings.  Many  a  religious  leader  has  claimed  instruction  in  his 
new  status-role  by  messages  received  from  these  Divine  emis- 
saries. 

In  the  United  States  the  poor,  the  disenfranchised,  the  unedu- 
cated, the  neglected— in  short,  those  with  low  rank— when  they 
are  interested  in  religion  at  all,  with  remarkable  regularity  join  a 
certain  kind  of  religious  system.  It  is  likely  to  be  a  small,  homo- 
geneous sect  with  strong  emphasis  on  emotionalism  and  evangel- 
ism. It  is  likely  to  extol  the  virtues  of  self-discipline,  hard  work, 
thrift  and  industry,  and  to  deplore  the  "sinful"  (and  costly)  in- 
dulgences of  worldly  and  high-living  pleasures.  Although  these 
choices  are  made  in  the  name  of  religion,  their  selection  and  pur- 
suit are  consistent  with  economic  rise.  The  evaluative  choices  of 
the  sect  results  in  time  in  an  almost  inevitably  heightened  ac- 
ceptance of  the  religious  group  in  the  ranking  system  of  the  larger 
society.  As  education  and  occupational  rank  increases  "emotional- 
ism, evangelism  and  other  Sectarian  characteristics  are  increas- 
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ingly  rejected"  ^^  until  in  time  the  sect  becomes  another  church. 
Class-conscious  like  the  church  organizations  which  preceded 
them,  the  new  church  neglects  the  new  poor  who  in  turn  start 
another  sect,  for  endless  repetitions  of  the  struggle  upward.  This 
is  particularly  a  phenomena  of  Protestantism. 

The  sect-less  nature  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  testifies  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  institutionalized  means  of  keeping  sects 
within  bounds  by  forming  orders  within  the  church  itself  and  by 
other  means.  A  number  of  observers  associate  religious  formalism 
with  the  upper  classes  and  religious  emotionalism  with  the  lower 
classes,  an  association  which  would  obviously  make  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  an  upper  class  church.  Yet  this  is  not  so.  In  the 
United  States  there  is  a  marked  "positive  correlation  between 
relatively  lower-class  rank  and  adherence  to  Catholicism."  ^^  This 
seems  to  be  a  clear  indication  that  the  rank  improving  processes 
which  so  clearly  mark  the  activities  of  the  sect  are  taking  place 
within  the  Catholic  Church,  a  fact  which  would  account  for  large 
numbers  of  lower  class  individuals  among  the  membership.  The 
Protestant  churches  have  no  device  by  which  sect-like  activity  can 
take  place  within  the  church.  The  lower  classes  among  the 
Protestants  who  comprise  most  of  the  sects  are  counted  outside 
of  main  church  memberships,  thereby  giving  the  latter  a  middle 
or  upper-class  rank.  The  sect-hke  elements  within  the  Catholic 
Church  may  not,  for  reasons  of  doctrine,  be  so  motivated  toward 
thrift,  industry  and  the  denial  of  costly  pleasure  as  the  Protestant 
sect-like  elements.  If  this  is  so,  the  upward  mobility  of  Catholics 
almost  certainly  would  not  be  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  Protestants.^" 
However,  Catholic  migrants  to  the  United  States  have  not  had  so 
long  a  period  within  which  to  climb  as  the  Protestant  groups  who 
arrived  earlier. 

It  follows,  as  would  be  expected,  that  once  church  status  has 
been  achieved  rankings  among  the  church  members  show  class 
differences  related,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  recent  sect  character  of 
the  religious  group.  Table  1  shows  a  small  selection  of  Protestant 
denominations  with  respect  to  their  class  composition. 

CONTROLLING 

Power  as  an  element.  The  religious  collectivity  has  often 
merged  its  power  structure  with  that  of  such  secular  collectivi- 
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TABLE  1 

Composition  of  Selected  Protestant  Denominations,  by 
Social   Class   Level   United   States,    1945-46* 


Class  Levels 

Denomination 

Upper  Class 

Middle  Class 

Lower  Class 

Congregational 

24% 

43% 

33% 

Episcopalian 

24 

34 

42 

Presbyterian 

22 

40 

35 

Methodist 

13 

35 

52 

Lutheran 

11 

26 

53 

Baptist 

8 

24 

68 

*  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  poll,  as  reported  in  Jessie  Bernard, 
American  Community  Behavior  (New  York:  The  Dryden  Press,  1949),  p.  198. 

ties  as  the  political  and  economical.  The  Holy  Roman  Empire 
was  one  such  system.  Other  medieval  mergings  of  state  and 
church  flourished  under  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Right  which  held 
that  the  right  of  sovereigns  to  rule  is  derived  immediately  from 
the  Deity.  The  idea  that  authority  in  spiritual  matters  carried 
with  it  a  secular  authority  is  noted  by  students  of  religious  systems 
in  present-day  primitive  societies. 

The  Tialo  of  the  sacred'  becomes  a  necessary  fact,  in  that  those  who 
are  supposed  to  have  secular  authority  also  have  sacred  authority,  and 
that  in  the  larger  framework  of  the  ritual  constituting  the  Murngin 
philosophy  the  cap-stone  and  symbol  is  the  totem,  close  to  which  there 
is  no  living  human  being  except  the  old  men  .  .  .  the  secular  authority 
does  not  act  at  many  points,  simply  because  the  sacred  entities,  whose 
rites  are  oriented  toward  the  old  men,  themselves  enforce  public  peace 
and  conformity.^^ 

Such  religious  power  is  most  often  confined  to  Gemeinschaft-like 
social  systems. 

Modern  capitalistic  industrial  nations  tend  to  separate  the 
religious  and  the  political  power  spheres.  Even  those  Gesellschaft- 
like  national  systems  that  have  a  state  supported  church— as  do 
Great  Britain  and  the  Scandinavian  countries— make  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  political  and  religous  power.  Despite  such  dif- 
ferentiation, the  state  and  the  church  each  attempts  to  use  the 
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other's  power  structure  to  legitimize  and  strengthen  its  own 
power.^-  Thus,  for  example,  churches  have  sought  to  legitimize  by 
political  measures,  school-released  time  for  religious  instruction 
of  children.  The  state  may  call  upon  the  church  for  assistance  in 
sanctifying  certain  secular  directives  such  as  the  integration  of 
the  races.  As  mentioned  in  Essay  2  modern  totalitarian  industri- 
alized nations  with  religious  or  semi-religious  ideological  under- 
pinnings such  as  the  Marxian  submerge  the  religious  to  and  fuse 
them  with  the  political  spheres. 

Problems  of  control  appear  within  the  religious  system  or  the 
sect  as  soon  as  the  membership  becomes  too  large  and  too  widely 
distributed  for  one  leader  to  handle  by  direct  contact.  As  the 
leader's  disciples  or  lieutenants  share  responsibility  and  authority, 
a  hierarchy  becomes  established.  The  extent  of  the  delegation  of 
power  is  related  to  a  belief-end-norm  complex.  In  a  religious  sys- 
tem like  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  only  the  sacraments  medi- 
ated through  formally  trained  and  ordained  priests  can  assure 
salvation.  The  Protestants  deny  that  any  intermediaries,  earthly  or 
heavenly,  are  necessary  to  salvation.  The  individual  church  mem- 
ber makes  his  own  contact  with  the  supernatural  through  Biblical 
directive  and  Christ's  power  to  redeem.  In  view  of  the  importance 
of  the  intermediary  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  that  it  is  often  considered  a  model  of  the  sacred 
bureaucracy.  In  this  system  the  pinnacle  of  power  rests  in  the 
status-role  of  the  Pope  in  Rome.  Decreasing  powers  are  delegated 
down  through  the  ranks  which  include  cardinals,  patriarchs,  ex- 
archs, metropolitans,  archbishops,  and  many  others.  Most  Chris- 
tian religious  bodies  employ  some  kind  of  hierarchy  for  the 
articulation  of  power  within  the  system,  although  most  of  them 
tend  to  be  less  bureaucratized  and  more  congregation-centered 
than  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Hinduism  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  both.  "There  is  no  Hindu 
'church'  one  may  join."  ^^  One  is  born  into  a  community,  caste, 
and  socialized  to  ritual  practices  which  emphasize  the  sacredness 
of  the  cow,  the  avoidance  of  eating  beef,  and  the  acceptance  of 
the  religious  authority  of  the  Brahman  caste.  The  power  of  this 
caste  without  a  bureaucratic  hierarchy  is  remarkable.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  caste  neither  directly  control  the  military  instruments 
of  force,  the  wealth  of  the  society,  nor  the  political  authority;  they 
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nonetheless  exercise  great  power.  "No  other  priesthood  in  history 
has  such  an  achievement  to  its  credit."  ^^  The  action  aspects  of 
each  of  the  reUgious  power  structures  can  be  seen  in  the  decision 
making  process. 

Decision  making  and  its  initiation  into  action  as  a  process. 
There  are  relatively  great  areas  for  individual  and  congregational 
decision  making  in  those  religious  bodies  whose  norms  prescribe 
dii^ect  communion  between  the  individual  and  the  divine.  The 
individual  must  decide  for  himself  what  is  "right"  in  private  life. 
He  must  decide  with  others  of  the  congregation  the  conduct  of 
affairs  of  the  local  church.  Religious  bodies  whose  norms  pre- 
scribe intermediaries  between  the  individual  and  the  divine  re- 
move from  the  individual  the  necessity  for  decision  making  in 
many  areas  of  private  life.  Decisions  involving  the  affairs  of  the 
local  church  as  well  as  those  of  the  national  and  international 
organization,  are  likely  to  represent  the  decisions  of  institutional- 
ized authority  to  a  more  marked  degree  than  do  those  of  the 
churches  with  congregational  systems  of  power. 

A  study  '^''  of  the  two  tvpes  of  power  patterns,  the  congrega- 
tional and  the  bureaucratic,  reports  the  adjustment  of  ministers 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Congregational 
Church.  Members  of  the  congregation-type  church  make  more 
decisions  about  their  minister  than  do  those  of  the  bureaucratic 
church.  Factional  struggles  between  members  are  also  greater  in 
the  congregational-type  than  in  the  bureaucratic  type.  In  the 
bureaucratic  church  the  struggles  tend  to  be  between  the  minister 
and  individuals  rather  than  between  factions  of  the  membership. 
The  decision  making  processes  vary  widely.  The  Quakers,  for 
example,  strive  for  unanimous  decisions  through  consensus.  Only 
a  unanimous  decision  has  divine  approval.  The  Amish  resort  to 
prayer  for  guidance.  Although  each  individual  partakes  in  the 
decision  making  process,  the  influence  of  the  institutionalized 
religious  leaders,  particularly  the  bishops  carry  much  weight  in 
decisions  concerning  the  use  of  automobiles,  for  example.  In  con- 
trast the  Roman  Catholic  does  not  seek  divine  guidance  in  de- 
ciding whether  he  should  practice  birth  control.  This  decision  is 
made  for  him  by  the  head  of  his  church  who  arrives  at  the  decision 
through  divine  help  and  the  tenets  of  the  church. 
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SANCTIONING 

Sanctions  as  an  element.  The  sanctions  of  religion  can  best  be 
explored  by  a  short  comparison  with  sanctions  of  a  few  other 
social  systems.  In  the  production  system,  an  individual  who  does 
not  do  his  work  properly  experiences  the  negative  sanctions  of  a 
defective  product  and  perhaps  the  loss  of  his  job.  If  the  doctor  and 
patient  do  not  follow  the  norms  of  the  health  system,  the  patient 
does  not  "get  well"  and  the  doctor  may  be  negatively  sanc- 
tioned by  other  doctors  and  patients.  In  the  educational  collectiv- 
ity, the  student  may  receive  the  negative  sanctions  of  poor  grades 
and  the  teacher  may  fail  to  receive  pay  increases  or  promotions. 
To  the  extent  that  there  is  systemic  linkage  between  religious  sys- 
tems and  these  "secular"  systems  all  these  and  many  other  "secu- 
lar" negative  sanctions  of  all  the  meaningful  social  systems  can  be 
regarded  as  religious  sanctions  and  are  regarded  by  many  in- 
dividuals as  evidences  of  divine  displeasure.  Religion  "provides 
an  unlimited  and  insuperable  source  of  rewards  and  punishments 
—rewards  for  good  conduct,  punishments  for  bad."  '"•*^  Further- 
more, the  negative  sanction  need  not  take  the  form  of  a  specific 
punishing  consequence  of  a  specific  "bad"  action  nor  the  failure 
to  win  the  reward  despite  "good"  action.  Any  deviation  from 
expectation  may  likewise  be  a  sanction.  Thus,  if  a  boy  is  regularly 
rewarded  for  a  given  performance,  failure  to  reward  under  similar 
circumstances  may  be  a  sanction.  Similarly,  members  of  religious 
systems  often  feel  "punished"  or  "rewarded"  by  the  divine  when 
they  have  done  nothing  outstandingly  "good"  or  "bad"  but  have 
experienced  results  from  normal,  routine  actions  that  fall  short 
of  or  exceed  expectations. 

Belief  in  the  after  life  adds  infinitely  to  the  sanction  system  of 
societies.  The  good  life  according  to  group  norms  can  lead  to 
paradise  with  streets  paved  of  gold  if  the  members  are  materially 
inclined  or  to  an  existence  in  which  understanding  and  an  atoned 
existence  is  attained  for  those  spiritually  inclined.  The  religious 
collectivity  exhibiting  belief  in  immortality  may  tend  to  articu- 
late "the  reward  in  heaven"  idea  of  sanction  when  earthly  exist- 
ence is  shorn  of  rewarding  experiences.  Actors  in  other  systems 
may  place  emphasis  on  "creating  God's  Kingdom  on  earth,"  thus 
creating  an  ideal.   Through  evaluations  of  this  kind,  members  of 
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religious  systems  may  be  motivated  to  dedicate  much  effort  to 
achievement  of  what  the  objective  observer  may  pronounce  as 
Utopian  dreams  or  self-fulfilhng  prophesies. 

The  good-will  (or  ill-will)  of  fellow  members  in  the  religious 
system  are  potent  sanctions  too.  In  a  Gemeinschaft-like  religious 
system,  such  as  the  Amish,  there  is  literally  no  place  to  go  to  find 
meaningful  human  interaction  if  the  individual  cuts  himself  off 
from  his  fellow  members  through  wilful  disregard  of  "good."  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  sect.  The  church  member  may  suffer 
greatly  from  ex-communication,  but  his  interaction  pattern  can 
usually  provide  him  with  other  social  contacts.  The  members  of 
the  religious  system  from  which  he  has  been  ex-communicated 
may  continue  meaningful  interaction  with  him  despite  his  sever- 
ance from  the  church.  This  generally  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
what  happens  to  the  sect  member  who  is  cut  off  from  his  religious 
group. 

Application  of  sanctions  as  process.  The  sanctions  as  elements 
emphasize  that  there  are  powerful  rewards  and  punishments 
which  will  come  through  the  divine,  or  through  the  divine  in  con- 
junction with  other  members  of  the  system,  to  all  those  who  de- 
serve them.  Sometimes  a  religious  functionary  decides  the 
seriousness  of  an  infraction  and  metes  out  the  punishment  in 
terms  of  "penance."  At  others,  the  conscience  of  the  individual 
and  the  attitudes  of  the  meaningful  others  extract  "penance."  In 
either  case,  the  future  actions  of  the  sanctioned  individual  are 
based  on  repentance.  Behavior  that  is  a  direct  correlate  of  re- 
wards or  punishments  can  be  viewed  as  sanctions  in  process.  The 
sanctions  either  succeed  or  fail,  when  they  are  in  process,  to  bring 
about  the  desired  behavior. 

Job  is  the  classical  Judeo-Christian  example  of  the  individual 
who  has  heaped  upon  him  "undeserved"  punishments  by  which 
his  faith  is  tested.  He  and  his  modern  counterparts  meet  adversity 
by  "keeping  the  faith"  despite  hardships;  or  they  may,  by  taking 
the  alternate  course,  deny  a  relation  between  "good"  behavior  and 
rewards  and  thereafter  become  opportunistic.  "Undeserved"  re- 
wards may  similarly  be  viewed  as  temptations  to  complacency 
and  self-indulgence.  The  foolish  according  to  the  Judeo-Christian 
ethic  squander  these  rewards  on  themselves  and  come  to  no  good; 
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the  wise  refuse  the  "undeserved"  rewards  for  self -benefit  and  in- 
stead channel  them  into  societal  use. 

The  sanctioning  of  activity  is  closely  linked  to  the  process  of 
evaluation  often  involving  the  phenomenon  of  public  announce- 
ment and  demonstration  of  the  deviation.^^  Sometimes  the 
evaluation  takes  place  in  a  trial  by  jury,  sometimes  through 
"public  exposure,"  and  in  many  other  ways.  The  trials  for  heresy 
during  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  various  sanctioning  processes 
involving  burning  alive  at  the  stake  and  other  punishment  not 
now  common  stress  the  importance  of  religious  sanctions  then. 
To  find  anything  remotely  comparable  today  one  must  turn  to  the 
trials  of  the  communists.^^ 

A  more  generally  applied  type  of  sanction  in  the  various  Ge- 
meinschaft-like  systems  is  available  for  members  who  might  con- 
sider changing  their  socio-religious  group  affiliation  or  faith.  Thus 
Lenski  ^^  inquired  of  a  scientifically  drawn  sample  of  Detroit  in- 
formants whether  or  not  they  thought  friends  or  relatives  would 
try  to  discourage  them  or  would  be  disturbed  or  unhappy  if  they 
considered  changing  their  religious  faith.  Over  eight  out  of  ten 
white  Catholics  answered,  yes,  as  compared  with  less  than  one 
fourth  of  the  Negro  Protestants  who  answered,  yes.  Jews  and 
white  Protestants  fell  between  these  extremes. 

FACILITATING 

Facility  as  an  element.  A  religious  facility  may  be  accorded 
significance  because  it  has  been  sanctified,  and  thereby  accorded 
the  sentiments  of  reverence,  respect,  and  awe.  A  church  dis- 
tinguishes between  its  bundle  of  "holy"  facilities— its  altar,  its 
sanctuary  and  its  religious  tokens— and  its  more  secular  facilities 
—its  kitchen,  its  dining  hall,  and  meeting  rooms.  The  former  are 
accorded  special  sentiments  that  become  symbolic  of  ends,  beliefs, 
and  norms  crucial  to  the  integration  and  solidarity  of  the  system. 
The  religious  utility  of  an  article  lies  completely  in  its  symbolism. 

Idolatry  involves  the  use  of  facilities  that  have  themselves 
been  made  objects  of  worship.  The  individual's  communion  with 
the  divine  is  addressed  to  the  idol,  the  ultimate  recipient  of  the 
communication.  The  various  theistic  religions  distinguish  between 
the  symbolized  facility  and  the  essential  divinity.  The  admonition, 
"Thou  shalt  not  worship  graven  images,"  is  addressed  to  the  Jew 
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and  to  the  Christian  to  remind  them  of  the  diflFerence  between  the 
symboHc  and  the  real.  Some  reHgious  systems  attempt  to  dispense 
with  all  sacred  facilities  so  that  the  religious  sentiments  will  focus 
only  on  the  divinity;  others  build  elaborate  structures  that  are 
liberally  supplied  with  sacred  facilities,  Weber  maintained  that 
as  the  Calvinists,  Methodists,  Pietists,  and  others  banished  sacred 
facilities  the  more  surely  to  direct  their  religious  sentiments  to  the 
divinity,  they  opened  the  door  for  the  sanctification  of  a  work-a- 
day  status-role  of  every  day  life. 

Utilization  of  facilities  as  a  process.  Some  facilities  for  re- 
ligious activities  such  as  organs,  incense,  and  bells  are  used  to  in- 
voke the  proper  sentiments  for  worship;  others— particular  food 
or  drink  that  "stands  for  something"— symbolize  a  particular  kind 
of  mystical  communion;  still  others— beads  which  mark  certain 
stages  of  prayer,  or  psalter  announcement  boards,  e.g.— act  as  sort 
of  time-pieces  to  help  give  over-all  order  to  a  ceremony  or  service 
in  which  many  share.  Norms  function  to  determine  who,  how  and 
under  what  conditions  facilities  are  used.  The  religious  potency 
of  the  facility  in  and  of  itself  varies  in  the  mind  of  the  worshipper 
according  to  the  beliefs  and  norms  of  the  system  and  the  sancti- 
fication bestowed  upon  the  facility.  In  some  religious  systems  the 
religious  relic,  in  and  of  itself,  can  perform  miracles  in  the  lives  of 
those  who  see  or  touch  it.  The  holy  object  in  other  religious  sys- 
tems performs  no  active  function  per  se,  but  reminds  the  individ- 
ual of  the  holy  being  the  object  symbolizes.  Even  in  the  latter 
type  of  religious  body,  although  the  facility  is  recognized  as  sym- 
bolic rather  than  intrinsic,  desecration  of  the  facility  would  be 
considered  "bad."  Churches  tend  to  have  more  elaborate  systems 
of  symbolic  facilities  than  do  sects. 

COMPREHENSIVE  OR  MASTER  PROCESSES 

Communication  as  a  process.  The  Gemeinschaft-like  quality 
of  the  sect,  providing  as  it  does  the  opportunity  of  face-to-face 
contact,  knowledge  of  the  whole  person,  and  a  high  degree  of  co- 
hesion and  integration,  means  that  word  will  spread  very  fast 
among  all  members  about  any  subject  which  holds  great  meaning 
for  the  members.  The  members  of  a  denomination  or  church 
could  scarcely  depend  upon  any  such  grape-vine  transmission  of 
news  throughout  its  membership.  The  denomination,  on  the  other 
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hand,  would  generally  have  access  to  many  more  sources  of  in- 
formation than  those  stemming  from  the  church.  Systemic  link- 
ages are  so  much  more  replete  than  in  the  sect  that  a  wider 
coverage  of  subject  dispensed  through  wide  communication 
media  would  be  available  to  the  church  member  as  compared  to 
the  sect  member. 

The  church-sect  diflFerence  of  communication  pattern  is  per- 
haps not  the  essence  of  communication  within  religious  systems, 
however.  The  realities  of  sanctified  subjects  and  objects  aflFects 
the  communication  pattern.  Those  religious  systems  rich  in  sym- 
bol and  in  rite  are  likely  to  employ  religious  communication  sym- 
bols which  partly  convey  cognitive  meaning  and  which  partly 
obscure  it  to  the  end  of  increasing  its  cathectic  import  as  though 
the  subject  were  too  sanctified  to  be  talked  about  openly.  Thus, 
many  religious  rites  are  conducted  in  languages  long  since  dead, 
or  "in  the  language  of  the  tongues,"  intelligible  only  to  the  speaker 
and  to  God,  or  in  the  careful  phrasing  of  magical  or  mystical  in- 
cantations. It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection,  that  the 
revised  translation  of  the  Christian  and  Jewish  Old  Testament  and 
the  Christian  New  Testament  is  usually  rationally  recognized  as 
being  a  more  precise  rendering  of  the  ancient  literature  than  the 
King  James  version  of  the  Bible.  Nevertheless,  the  King  James 
translation  seems  still  to  be  preferred.  It  is  not  only  sanctified  by 
tradition;  it  also,  in  the  opinion  of  many  worshippers,  sounds  more 
holy,  more  respectful,  and  more  appropriate  because  it  is  cast  in 
speech  which  is  different  than  every  day  speech.  The  Latin  "te 
deums"  and  "pater  nosters"  have  the  same  appeal,  even  though 
they  obscure  the  exact  meaning  for  thousands  of  worshippers 
whose  understanding  of  Latin  is  minimal. 

Access  to  communications  other  than  those  of  the  religious  or- 
ganization are  often  momentous  matters  to  church  members.  The 
Amish  abide  by  the  strict  limitations  set  upon  secular  messages. 
Radio,  television,  books,  and  most  magazines  are  banned.  This 
process  cannot  be  said  to  be  limited  to  religious  sects.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  by  no  means  bans  all  communications  conveyed 
by  any  of  the  media,  but  has  a  constantly  revised  list  of  banned 
book  titles  as  well  as  approved  and  disapproved  movies,  maga- 
zines, and  such.  Banned  communications  in  lesser  known  re- 
ligious systems  may  take  the  form  of  interaction  with  a  "foreign" 
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tribe  or  interaction  between  the  holders  of  certain  status-roles— 
e.g.,  the  tabooed  relations  between  the  members  of  the  sacred  caste 
and  the  "out"  caste  members,  or  between  the  holy  emperor  and 
the  common  man.  Since  the  core  of  religious  systems  is  the  heri- 
tage of  the  past,  it  is  no  surprise  that  communication  forms  com- 
memorating the  past  and  reiterating  the  familiar  are  highly 
regarded.  Whether  or  not  one  subscribes  to  the  particular  re- 
ligious belief,  the  religious  utterance,  hallowed  by  millions  of 
voices  for  thousands  of  years,  becomes  a  part  of  cultural  heritages. 

Boundary  maintenance.  Some  boundary  maintenance  comes 
about  through  the  communication  of  sentiment  and  tension  man- 
agement. Much  of  the  boundary  maintenance  of  a  religious  group, 
however,  comes  about  through  the  commitment  of  its  members 
to  the  system's  values  and  hence  their  willingness  to  resist  forces 
which  might  change  those  values.  Although  it  would  be  false  to 
claim  that  all  religious  activity  is  integrative,^*^  the  integrative 
processes  within  any  one  religious  collectivity  cannot  be  ignored. 
Hoult  concludes  that  "The  most  important  common  denominator 
of  religion,  regardless  of  time  or  culture  is  its  attempt  to  sanctify 
behaviors  and  beliefs  associated  with  the  most  nearly  permanent 
individual  and/or  group  survival,  materially  or  spiritually  con- 
ceived." ^^  Yinger  queries  in  agreement,  "Is  it  not  true  that  there 
is  a  tendency  in  a  society,  in  the  face  of  these  disintegrative  influ- 
ences, to  recover  or  discover  a  unifying  religious  theme?  If  we 
define  religion  broadly  enough,  the  answer  would  seem  to  be 
yes.     **^ 

The  Amish  exercise  very  powerful  and  effective  boundary 
maintenance  devices. ^^  They  have  upon  occasion  taken  flight 
when  there  seemed  to  be  insuperable  threats  to  boundary  mainte- 
nance. The  group  relies  chiefly  on  witlidrawal  and  refusal  to  in- 
teract in  organizations  with  members  of  other  systems  for 
boundary  maintenance.  The  use  of  force  is  another  procedure  in 
boundary  maintenance.  The  Amish  do  not  include  this  mecha- 
nism in  their  way  of  life,  but  history  is  replete  with  religious  wars, 
many  of  which  had  boundary  maintenance  as  an  objective.  Mem- 
bers of  religious  organizations  can  maintain  the  boundaries  of 
their  group  by  (1)  making  their  appearance  and  speech  suffici- 
ently different  than  others  that  none  can  unknowingly  intermin- 
gle; (2)  by  cutting  down  the  various  means  by  which  new  ideas 
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can  be  repetitively  communicated;  (3)  by  expelling  from  the 
group  those  who  deviate  in  respects  considered  to  be  important 
to  group  solidarity,  and  (4)  by  communication  and  heightening 
of  the  sentiments  of  reverence  and  awe  through  ritual,  prayer, 
exhortation  and  many  other  means  to  maintain  or  increase  the 
commitment  of  members  to  religious  beliefs,  ends,  norms  and 
status-roles. 

Probably  the  socio-religious  groups  oflFering  least  boundary 
maintenance  in  the  United  States  are  the  white  Protestants. 
Lenski  found  that  in  Detroit  approximately  half  of  the  Protestants 
expressed  the  desire  to  have  their  denomination  merge  with  an- 
other. He  mentions  the  Protestants  as  the  star  of  the  ecumenical 
movement. 

Some  wi'iters  have  suggested  that  the  development  of  either 
communistic  or  fascist  cells  in  industrial  countries  of  Europe 
parallels  the  development  of  religious  sects  in  the  United  States. 
More  pertinent  perhaps  for  a  consideration  of  boundary  mainte- 
nance is  the  resistance  of  various  religious  organizations  to  such 
semi-religious  movements  as  communism  or  fascism.  A  study  of 
voting  and  other  behavior  of  German  cities  made  by  the  author 
revealed  that  no  factor  was  so  depressing  on  the  votes  cast  for 
Nazism  in  pre-Hitler  German  cities  as  Catholic  church  affiliation. 
As  revealed  by  the  statistics,  however,  the  efficacy  of  Catholicism 
in  withstanding  communism  in  German  cities  was  not  nearly  so 
great  as  it  was  for  Nazism.*'^ 

Systemic  linkage.  As  was  indicated  above  under  the  caption, 
power,  "The  usual  relationship  between  church  and  state  has  been 
union  of  the  two  institutions,  as  illustrated  by  predominantly 
Catholic  and  Lutheran  nations,  by  the  ancient  Jews,  and  by  Puri- 
tans, Mohammedans,  and  Mormons.  When  church  and  state  are 
united,  value  unity  and  consequent  group  coherence  are  pre- 
served." ^^  Lacking  full  union  of  the  two  institutions,  they  are 
frequently  linked  temporarily  during  a  crisis  when  one  or  the 
other  needs  further  strength  than  that  coming  from  its  own 
resources.  Individual  church  congregations  are  often  links  with 
other  community  organizations  in  a  quasi-social  work  type  of 
activity  such  as  youth  movements,  philanthropic  activity,  and  so 
on.  The  linkages  with  families  and  with  community  occupations 
is  clear.    The  church  through  memberships,  contributions,  and 
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support  are  directly  linked  to  the  community.  The  extent  of  the 
systemic  linkage  shows  up  in  times  of  great  national  crisis,  such 
as  war.  "Even  those  religions  which  have  a  strong  strain  of  paci- 
fism, like  Christianity,  will  support  a  war  if  it  is  backed  by  other 
established  institutions."  ^®  The  probability  of  systemic  linkage 
is  always  gieater  for  the  church-like  organizations  than  for  the 
sect-like  organization.  The  latter  is  much  less  willing  to  compro- 
mise its  position  to  accommodate  to  the  positions  taken  by  the 
secular  organizations,  and  furthermore,  gives  such  high  priority  to 
the  pursuance  of  salvation  that  there  is  little  time  for  more  tem- 
poral pursuits. 

One  of  the  interesting  types  of  religious  systemic  linkage  is 
that  of  inteiTnarriage  among  members  of  different  religious  sys- 
tems. The  Jewish  rate  of  interfaith  marriages  is  reckoned  by  one 
estimate  to  be  only  5  per  cent.*'^  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  as 
the  proportion  of  Catholics  in  a  given  area  decrease,  the  number 
of  interfaith  marriages  increase.  Thus  in  Catholic  Quebec  only  2 
per  cent  of  Catholics  marry  non-Catholics,  13  per  cent  in  New 
Mexico,  46  per  cent  in  the  state  of  Washington,  and  in  Protestant 
Saskatchewan,  59  per  cent  of  Catholics  marry  non-Catholics.^^ 
Among  the  sects  marriage  outside  the  sect  is  frowned  upon  or 
actually  forbidden.  If  for  example,  a  member  of  the  Old  Order  or 
House  Amish  should  marry  the  more  liberal  Church  Amish  mem- 
ber, the  former  member  would  be  excommunicated,  and  the  cou- 
ple would  likely  become  members  of  the  Church  Amish  group  or 
more  liberal  group. 

Various  studies  have  reported  marked  differences  in  fertility 
rates  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  and  accompanying  attitudes  and 
practices  concerning  contraception  and  ideals  related  to  family 
size.  These  differences  like  those  previously  discussed  involving 
suicide  rates,  differential  commitment  to  the  spirit  of  capitalism, 
mobility,  etc.,  may  at  once  be  a  reflection  of  and  the  consequence 
of  differential  systemic  linkage.  The  higher  fertility  rates  of  Cath- 
olics are  generally  assumed  to  be  based  upon  evaluations  resulting 
from  the  systemically  linked  family  and  religious  systems.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  interest  to  note  that  of  various  factors  which  have 
been  considered  potential  equalizers  for  fertility  rates  among  dif- 
ferent religious  groups  none  has  been  so  pronouncedly  related  to 
the  lowering  of  fertility  among  Catholic  women  as  prolonged 
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work  outside  of  the  home.  Further  study  of  the  mechanisms  in- 
volved in  this  particular  type  of  systemic  linkage  may  further 
emphasize  the  importance  of  occupation  in  social  change.  Like- 
wise the  gi'cat  emphasis  communists  place  upon  involving  women 
in  activities  outside  the  home  is  of  interest  in  this  regard.  If  it  is 
true  as  generally  assumed  that  evaluations  and  decisions  are  in- 
fluenced by  those  with  whom  one  engages  in  highly  evaluated  and 
meaningful  activity,  linkage  of  the  family  to  the  occupational  sys- 
tem is  extremely  important  in  determining  action  particularly 
in  industrialized  societies.  It  is  reflected  in  mobility  rates  which 
lessen  the  family  linkages  and  increases  the  non-family  linkages. 
Lenski  found  that  among  Detroiters  only  six  per  cent  of  the  Jews 
and  ten  per  cent  of  white  Catholics  and  Negro  Protestants  re- 
ported no  relatives  in  the  city.  Twenty  per  cent  of  all  white 
Protestants  reported  no  relatives  there  and  29  per  cent  of  white 
Protestants  in  the  middle  class  had  no  relatives  in  the  city."*^ 

Institutionalization.  Religious  behavior  is  predictable  to  the 
members  and  tends,  at  any  one  time,  to  contain  much  of  the  tradi- 
tional and  little  of  the  new.  This  means  that  religious  systems  are 
relatively  institutionalized.  The  adjustments  in  which  the  old  insti- 
tutions might  be  most  subjected  to  strain  can  be  hypothesized  as 
occurring  in  rapid  periods  of  expansion  or  contraction  in  the  sys- 
tem's membership,  during  periods  of  relatively  great  hetero- 
geneity, or  in  periods  when  important  systemic  linkages  decline 
for  some  reason.  One  of  the  most  important  institutionalized 
processes  in  religious  systems  occurs  in  that  period  following  a 
particularistic  movement  organized  about  a  charismatic  leader. 
This  process  of  institutionalization  is  often  called  the  routinization 
of  charisma.  Such  sacred  characters  as  charismatic  prophets  and 
messiahs,  if  their  movement  is  to  last,  must  with  their  followers  be 
fitted  into  status-roles.  In  addition  the  ends,  beliefs,  and  norms  of 
the  system  must  be  codified  and  standardized  in  order  that  the 
movement  may  outlive  individual  actors.  Particularistic  rela- 
tionships must  become  universalistic.  Likewise  the  change  of 
sects  to  churches  involves  institutionalization  of  the  various  link- 
ages with  other  systems. 

Socialization.  Religious  activity  is  social  on  at  least  two  levels: 
the  interaction  with  other  people  which  is  characteristic  of  most 
religious  systems,  and  the  interaction  with  the  divine  which  is 
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often  conceived  in  social  terms.  Socialization  of  the  child  on  this 
second  level  marks  the  unique  contribution  religion  makes  in 
the  socialization  process.  In  some  religious  systems  the  child  may 
learn  to  relate  himself  to  God  in  the  same  way  he  relates  himself  to 
his  own  father.  The  highest  and  most  demanding  ends  and  norms 
of  the  religious  group  may  thus  be  internalized  and  a  dignity  pro- 
vided to  the  individual.  If  the  God  is  too  sacred  to  be  outrightly 
role-played,  interaction  with  God  and  an  internalization  of  what 
His  wishes  are  thought  to  be  may  come  about  through  other 
measures.  Prayer  may  reveal  sufficiently  to  the  individual  "what 
God  thinks"  so  that  internalization  of  the  God  figure  may  take 
place.  Similarly,  exhortation  and  explanation  of  the  Divine  by 
one  who  is  credited  with  knowing  God's  wiU  may  leave  a  suffi- 
ciently vivid  picture  of  God  that  he  may  become  internalized.  An 
impressive  list  of  writers  who  have  studied  many  religions  note 
very  human  characteristics  of  the  God  figure  and  indicate  that 
man's  internalization  of  the  God  figure  is  encouraged  by  similari- 
ties which  man  can  perceive  between  God  and  himself.  Frazier, 
for  example,  maintains  that  man  creates  gods  in  his  own  image;  '^° 
Goode  shows  that  although  gods  may  lack  legs,  arms,  or  other 
ordinary  physical  attributes  of  man,  they  perceive  and  judge  much 
as  man  does;  '^  Northrop  sees  credited  to  the  divine,  attributes 
which  belong  to  the  leaders  of  the  people;  ^-  and  others  have 
noted  the  kind  of  familiarity  springing  up  between  man  and  God 
which  allows  man  to  scold  his  God  a  little.  Whether  the  divine 
spark  is  thought  to  reside  in  man,  or  the  human  spark  to  reside  in 
God,  all  religions  apparently  recognize  a  spiritual  and/or  social 
kinship  between  man  and  the  deity.  Making  the  most  of  this  kin- 
ship through  an  internalizing  process  provides  a  socialization  to 
ends  and  norms  which  are  likely  to  transcend  those  espoused  by 
mere  man. 

CONDITIONS  OF  SOCIAL  ACTION 

Territorialittj.  The  preceding  pages  have  demonstrated  that 
among  the  items  which  can  be  sanctified  by  mankind  in  his  re- 
ligious systems  are  places.  The  Holy  City,  the  Holy  River,  the 
Holy  Altar,  the  consecrated  spot  of  ground,  or  similarly  sanctified 
spots,  are  common  to  practically  all  religious  systems.  Territori- 
ality thus  expressed  is  more  characteristic  of  religious  systems 
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than  it  is  of  other  social  systems.  Certain  patriotic  sanctifications 
of  spots,  however,  resemble  religious  sanctifications.  Religious 
terminology  applied  to  places  can  be  recognized  in  "historical 
shrines,"  "consecrated  battlefields,"  "hallowed  halls"  and  "dedi- 
cated birth-places."  Territorial  considerations  pose  problems  for 
the  religious  system  similar  to  those  posed  for  political  systems. 
As  a  simple  religious  entity  expands  and  encompasses  large  blocs 
of  people  in  large  sections  of  the  nation  or  of  the  world,  all  of  the 
territorial  complications  of  control  and  administration  are  present. 
The  extreme  territorial  accessibility  in  modern  cities  is  having  its 
effect  on  religious  systems,  too.  No  locus  of  the  most  parochial 
religious  system  can  be  regarded  as  insulated  from  the  impacts  of 
other  peoples  with  other  religions.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
those  religious  groups  impelled  by  strong  missionary  activity  will 
be  effective  territorially  in  a  very  different  way  than  those  "of  the 
Far  East  [which]  are  not  characterized  by  the  missionary  spirit 
.  .  .  their  tendency  is  to  remain  at  home,  opening  their  arms  to  all 
foreign  missionaries,  hoping  to  learn  something  from  them." 
Where  the  former  will  transmit  their  religions  and  how  the  latter 
will  transmute  their  learnings  can  be  foreseen  to  be  the  potential 
for  one  of  the  greatest  cultural  diffusions  of  all  time.  In  the  words 
of  Toynbee,  "This  Russian  counter-discharge  in  the  form  of  Com- 
munism may  come  to  seem  a  small  affair  when  .  .  .  India  and  China 
respond  in  their  turn  to  our  Western  Challenge.  .  .  ."  ^^ 
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Essay  5 

The  Old  Order  Amish  as  a 
Social  System 


When  Hippocrates  went  about  his  business  of  learning  about 
health  and  disease  two  thousand  years  ago  he  found  it  necessary 
to  make  the  most  pedestrian  observations  over  and  over  again;  he 
watched  the  patient's  temperature,  his  color  and  pulse,  the  degree 
of  swelling,  the  appearance  of  the  eyes,  of  the  skin,  and  of  the 
tongue.  He  made  careful  notes  of  all  that  he  saw  and  listened 
carefully  to  what  the  patient  reported.  Only  after  collecting  great 
numbers  of  such  observations  and  deliberating  about  the  fre- 
quency of  their  occurrence  in  relation  to  each  other  did  he  feel 
that  he  could  make  some  tentative  generalizations.  Thus  did  Hip- 
pocrates start  medicine  on  its  long  road  toward  scientific  inquiry 
and  begin  the  accumulation  of  medical  knowledge. 

What  was  started  so  long  ago  in  the  study  of  the  body  corporal 
is  still  a-borning  in  the  study  of  the  body  politic,  but  the  same 
careful  plodding  method  is  still  the  only  way  to  inductive  scien- 
tific inquiry.  Thus,  to  understand  society  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, to  record,  and  to  deliberate  one's  findings.  Hippocrates' 
unit  of  study,  the  human  body,  is  conceived  somewhat  differently 
by  various  specialties  just  as  our  unit  of  study,  the  social  system, 
is  conceived  of  differently  by  various  specialties.  Although  a 
social  system  has  myriad  forms,  as  the  term  is  used  here  it  is  es- 
sentially "meaningful  interaction  of  two  or  more  human  individ- 
uals" whereby  "one  party  tangibly  influences  the  overt  actions  or 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  other."  ^  In  Essay  1  the  social  system  was 
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discussed  in  terms  of  its  elements  and  processes.    The  present 
essay  is  intended  to  illustrate  those  concepts. 

Sociological  literature  is  rich  in  excellent  detailed  observations 
and  in  the  records  of  particular  social  systems  in  which  certain 
elements  and  processes  emerge  again  and  again  in  these  studies. 
Whether  a  particular  social  system  is  common  the  world  over,  as 
is  the  family,  or  short-lived  and  single-purposed,  as  is  a  Com- 
munity Chest  Fund  Drive,  certain  characteristics  are  common  to 
them.   In  Essay  1  these  common  characteristics  were  identified, 
defined,  and  classified  into  a  framework  that  could  include  all 
significant  social  behavior  for  all  social  systems.   Just  as  Hippoc- 
rates' tentative  generalizations  became  tools  which  enabled  him 
to  observe  new  cases  both  more  effectively  and  more  efficiently, 
the  concepts  represented  in  the  elements  and  processes  become 
instruments  by  which  on-going  social  systems  may  be  observed. 
There  are  no  social  systems  in  which  time  stands  still  entirely; 
social  evolution  though  slow  is  inexorable.   The  slow-motion  pic- 
ture can  reveal  the  "winner  by  a  nose"  in  the  photo-finish  horse 
race;  or  it  can  show  the  intricacies  of  a  scrambled  moment  of  play 
on  the  football  field.    In  the  same  way  a  "picture"  of  a  slowly 
changing  social  system  may  illuminate  the  basic  elements  and 
processes  that  compose  social  systems  and  make  them  work  as 
systems.    The  social  elements  and  processes,  so  revealed,  may 
prove  to  be  the  "universals ":  those  that  are  common  to  all  social 
systems.   With  this  thought  in  mind,  attention  is  now  turned  to 
a  community  study  of  the  Old  Order  Amish  of  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania.-  The  study  of  such  a  group  offers  many  advantages. 
It  is  traditionally  difficult  to  be  objective  about  one's  own  con- 
cerns, one's  own  memberships  in  social  systems;  the  Old  Order 
Amish  system  is  sufficiently  different  from  the  larger  society  that 
it  is  possible  to  view  it  fairly  objectively.   Still  it  is  a  part  of  the 
larger  society,  and  being  an  offshoot  of  our  own  Western  culture 
and  the  Christian  religion,  it  is  sufficiently  similar  to  familiar  sys- 
tems in  the  larger  society  to  be  understood.    Finally,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently slow-paced  that  the  observer  can  have  a  better  look  at  it 
than  he  can  at  a  feverishly  changing  social  unit.  The  study  of  the 
Old  Order  Amish  helps  provide  the  reader  with  a  pattern  by 
which  he  can  look  systematically  at  a  more  complex,  more  foreign, 
or  more  rapidly  changing  system. 
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ELEMENTS  AND  SPECIAL  ELEMENTAL  PROCESSES 
APPLIED  TO  THE  OLD  ORDER  AMISH 

KNOWING 

Belief  as  an  element.  The  Old  Order  Amish  share  common  re- 
hgious  behefs  with  all  Christians,  but  they  also  subscribe  to  spe- 
cific beliefs  that  differentiate  them  from  other  Christians  and  from 
other  members  of  the  larger  society.  The  Amish  are  monotheistic; 
they  have  internalized  God  as  a  Father  and  Christ  as  the  Son  of 
God.  Unlike  Catholics,  the  Amish  do  not  believe  in  salvation 
through  the  sacraments  mediated  by  fomrally  trained  and  or- 
dained priests.  They  believe,  as  do  other  Protestants,  in  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Bible  and  the  necessity  for  living  and  worshipping 
as  prescribed  by  their  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  Strict  adherence 
to  the  Bible  leads  the  Amish  to  the  following  tenets: 

1)  baptism  only  upon  confession  of  faith; 

2)  complete  separation  of  church  and  state; 

3)  absolute  religious  toleration  for  others; 

4)  absolute  non-resistance; 

5)  opposition  to  the  use  of  the  oath; 

6)  individual  determination  of  each  person's  salvation; 

7)  that  church  buildings  and  other  facilities  are  unnecessary 
and  inappropriate  for  the  worship  of  God; 

8)  that  each  individual  is  responsible  for  his  own  salvation 
and  that  the  Amish  are  a  chosen  people. 

The  Old  Order  Amish  share  with  the  larger  society  the  belief 
in  the  scientific  conduct  of  agriculture,  but  to  a  lesser  extent  than 
does  the  larger  society.  Scientifically  demonstrated  improvements 
in  seed,  in  breed,  and  in  crop  and  animal  husbandry  are  accepted. 
Their  belief  system  encompasses  other  aspects  of  science  too,  but 
the  belief  that  they  are  God's  people  and  a  separate  people  dras- 
tically restricts  their  application  of  scientific  beliefs  to  any  pursuit 
except  agriculture.  Even  in  agriculture  many  technological  de- 
vices are  restricted  in  their  use. 

Cognitive  mapping  and  validation  as  a  process.  The  cognitive 
mapping  done  by  the  Old  Order  Amish  takes  its  unique  slant  from 
two  points  of  view.  One  comes  from  the  bloody  tales  of  martyr- 
dom contained  in  The  Bloody  Theatre,  or  MaHyrs  Mirror;  its  tales 
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of  retribution  and  punishment  which  occurred  centuries  ago  are 
so  completely  internalized  that  they  are  relived  in  the  present.  In 
the  Amishman's  perception  of  reality  the  persecution  of  his  fore- 
bears keeps  him  keenly  aware  of  a  past  tragedy  which  could  be 
repeated  if  he  does  not  behave  as  behooves  a  member  of  God's 
chosen  people.  The  second  distinctive  phase  of  apprehending 
reality  is  at  once  a  cognitive  mapping  and  a  validation  process;  it 
is  the  utter  reliance  placed  upon  the  Bible  as  interpreted  by  the 
group  through  the  centuries,  and  especially  upon  particular 
Biblical  verses.  Among  the  most  important  bits  of  validation  for 
the  Amish  cognitive  mapping  of  the  universe  are  Biblical  injunc- 
tions which  emphasize  that  they  are  separate  from  the  world.  One 
such  injunction  concerns  "the  unequal  yoke"  which  validates  the 
belief  that  an  Amishman  should  not  participate  in  any  formal  or- 
ganizations and  activities  of  the  larger  society.  "Be  ye  not  un- 
equally yoked  together  with  unbelievers :  for  what  fellowship  hath 
righteousness  with  unrighteousness?  and  what  fellowship  hath 
light  with  darkness?"  From  the  Amishman's  point  of  view  he  has 
the  perfect  validation  for  his  most  important  beliefs;  he  has  Bibli- 
cal justification  for  nonresistance,  adult  baptism,  humility,  and 
separation  of  church  and  state.  The  belief  virtually  contains  its 
own  validation. 

The  Amishman  validates  his  belief  in  part  of  scientific  agricul- 
ture by  reproducing  the  conditions  of  the  experimental  process 
and  getting  the  expected  result  through  improved  crops,  herds, 
farm  buildings,  and  so  on.  The  Old  Order  Amishman  is  seriously 
hampered  in  full-fledged  scientific  validation,  however,  because 
of  restrictions  placed  on  "worldly"  technical  equipment.  These  re- 
strictions are  validated  by  the  Bible.  He  shows  much  ingenuity  in 
substituting  eflBcient  horse  drawn  equipment  for  tractor  drawn 
machinery  and  in  making  other  substitutions  which  approximate 
"scientific  agriculture"  without  violating  his  taboos  on  equipment. 
His  resourcefulness  in  bridging  a  scientific  belief  and  a  religious 
belief  that  are  incompatible  demonstrates  the  religious  center  of 
his  cognitive  mapping.  It  also  shows  the  successful  attempt  to 
build  a  rationale  which  takes  the  existence  and  application  of  sci- 
ence into  account.  In  short  his  is  a  religious  belief  system  based 
upon  the  fundamental  premise  that  he  "be  not  conformed  to  this 
world"  and  that  he  "be  separate  from  the  world."  ^  All  cognitive 
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•aspects  of  reality  including  scientific  agriculture  are  shaped  and 
molded  according  to  this  basic  belief.  For  example,  many  farm- 
ers believe  that  the  use  of  tractors  which  is  forbidden  by  the 
norms  would  decrease  profits.  These  beliefs  are  rather  surprising 
and  contrary  to  fact,  a  state  of  aflFairs  which  indicates  that  the 
process  of  cognitive  mapping  is  capable  of  neglecting  some  pieces 
of  evidence  and  over-emphasizing  others  in  validation.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  basic  belief  extends  beyond  the  area  of  knowing;  it 
affects  feeling,  achieving,  and  all  of  life. 

FEELING 

Sentiment  as  an  element.  The  predominating  patterns  of 
emotion  and  sentiments  of  the  Old  Order  Amish  can  easily  be 
discerned.  Awe  and  reverence  are  evoked  by  contemplation  of 
the  sacred,  and  this  contemplation  pervades  nearly  all  activities. 
The  Amish  have  sanctified  the  chores  and  tasks  of  every  day  life. 
They  feel  reverence,  awe,  and  holiness  in  farm  work,  in  contact 
with  the  market,  and  in  accumulation  of  material  goods  as  well  as 
in  religious  services.  The  whole  way  of  life  is  God-directed  and 
therefore  sanctified,  and  an  Amishman  feels  the  sanctification. 

Although  reverence  is  the  dominant  sentiment  of  the  Amish- 
man, it  by  no  means  precludes  happiness  and  even  occasional 
gaiety.  He  is  sustained  by  a  real  enjoyment  of  his  religion  which 
provides  him  with  a  satisfaction  and  feeling  of  security  with  the 
universe.  This  religious-pastoral  way  of  life  nourishes  the  specific 
sentiments  of  self-discipline,  love  without  over-indulgence  for 
family  members,  aflFection  and  sympathy  for  a  large  number  of 
relatives,  intimate  friendliness  with  other  members  of  the  church 
district,  merriment  on  festive  occasions,  humility  on  all  occasions, 
disgrace  and  embarrassment  upon  defection  of  any  family  mem- 
ber from  the  Amish  way  of  life,  and  suspicion  and  uneasiness 
about  those  more  secular  aspects  of  life  characteristic  of  the  larger 
society. 
-,  Tension  management  and  communication  of  sentiment  as 
processes.  The  most  important  Amish  activities  for  tension  man- 
agement are  their  religious  rites  of  passage  and  rites  of  intensifica- 
tion. Birth,  death,  baptism,  and  marriage  temporarily  upset  the 
equilibrium  of  interpersonal  relations  in  the  home,  in  friendship 
groups,  and  in  the  community.   Rites  of  passage  are  the  institu- 
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tionalized  religious  means  of  giving  emotional  support  until  a  new 
equilibrium  is  established.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  here 
to  those  rites  of  passage  involving  Amish  youth— baptisms  and 
weddings,  for  example— and  to  other  tension  management  devices 
which  seem  particularly  equipped  to  support  the  affected  individ- 
uals through  stressful  periods. 

^The  baptismal  ceremony  inducts  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
church  the  young  people  from  ages  16  to  18  and  up  to  the  age  of 
20.  Amish  permit  baptism  only  to  those  who  give  evidence  of 
"true  conversion."  Parents  encourage  children  to  be  baptized 
sometime  after  they  finish  school  at  fourteen  and  before  they  are 
twenty.  The  service  is  not  as  elaborate  as  one  might  think,  in 
view  of  the  great  opposition  and  persecution  met  by  the  sect  when 
it  rejected  infant  baptism  during  the  16th  century  and  afterwards. 
After  baptism  young  people  regularly  attend  the  singings,  which 
in  themselves  must  be  regarded  as  tension  management  devices, 
providing  as  they  do  an  institutionalized  means  of  courting,  hav- 
ing fun,  and  interacting  with  other  Amish  youth.  The  other  con- 
cessions to  near-adult  status  perform  the  same  function.  Trips  of 
families  to  Amish  settlements  in  other  parts  of  the  country  also 
lead  to  marriage.  Secrecy,  which  may  be  a  design  to  insure  some 
privacy  and  thus  be  a  tension  management  device,  shrouds  most 
of  the  preliminary  preparations  for  the  wedding,  including  the 
courting.  During  the  courting  period,  for  instance,  the  young  man 
calls  on  the  girl  after  she  ( apparently )  and  the  family  ( actually ) 
have  retired.  The  young  man  drives  up  to  the  house  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  flashlight  or  buggy  light  makes  his  presence  known.  If 
the  girl  is  interested,  she  quietly  descends  the  stairs  to  meet  the 
caller.* 

Sometimes  before  the  wedding  a  Schteckleimann,  a  deacon  or 
minister,  acts  as  a  go-between  to  learn  the  attitude  of  the  girl's 
parents  concerning  the  possibility  of  the  boy's  marrying  her.  In 
the  past  this  go-between  carried  a  proposal  to  the  girl;  in  more 
modern  times  the  action  of  the  Schteckleimann  has  been  more 
a  formality  because  the  young  people  have  usually  decided  to 
marry  before  his  mission  is  made.  The  mission  of  the  Schtecklei- 
mann must  be  performed  in  strict  secrecy.  Several  weeks  prior  to 
the  wedding  date,  the  announcement  is  made  at  a  church  service. 
Custom  decrees  that  the  bride-to-be  is  not  present  at  this  service. 
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Weddings  are  important  rites  of  passage,  constituting  the  most 
important  social  events  among  the  Amish  and  an  occasion  when 
the  whole  community  communicates  sentiment.  In  weddings  as 
in  singings  the  internal  pattern  of  the  community  is  clearly  evi- 
dent. From  100  to  300  friends  and  relatives  attend  in  response  to 
verbal  invitations.  Weddings  usually  occur  during  November, 
after  the  crops  have  been  harvested  and  when  there  is  time  for 
elaborate  preparations.  The  couples  are  usually  in  their  twenties. 
Civil  law  requires  that  the  young  couple  present  themselves  at 
the  County  Court  House  to  apply  for  a  marriage  license.  Some- 
times as  many  as  six  to  twelve  Amish  couples  appear  at  the  court 
house  for  the  same  reason  and  at  the  same  time.  State  law  re- 
quires that  the  couples  must  wait  three  days  after  application  for 
the  granting  of  the  license.  From  then  on  the  church  handles  pro- 
ceedings. In  fact,  the  church  has  a  hand  during  the  whole 
courtship  and  honeymoon  period. 

Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  are  favored  wedding  days  which  are 
occasions  for  great  merriment.  The  noontime  and  evening  feasts 
which  are  prepared  would  stagger  even  other  rural  people  who 
are  accustomed  to  large  meals.  After  the  wedding  the  couple 
makes  special  visits  to  all  close  relatives  and  friends  many  of 
whom  participated  in  the  wedding.  On  these  visits  they  receive 
wedding  gifts.  This  round  of  visiting  may  require  several  weeks 
and  the  young  couple  frequently  spends  a  night  or  several  nights 
at  the  houses  of  the  numerous  hosts.  This  is  the  Amish  honey- 
moon. 

Events  other  than  the  changed  status  of  meaningful  individ- 
uals can  also  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  a  society.  The  threat  or 
the  fact  of  war  is  particularly  disturbing  to  the  Amish  because  of 
their  non-resistance  convictions.  For  such  upsets  in  life's  routine, 
rites  of  intensification  help  to  restore  the  balance.  Special  prayers 
for  divine  guidance  under  such  stressful  conditions  provide  the 
Amish,  like  other  members  of  religious  systems  the  world  over, 
"an  opportunity  to  'act  out'  some  of  the  psychological  products  of 
strain  .  .  .  (and)  give  people  a  sense  of  'doing  something  about 
it.' "  "  Silent  mealtime  prayers  are  observed  by  all  Amishmen; 
they  are  rites  of  intensification  too,  in  that  they  mark  the  end  of 
one  set  of  activities  and  the  beginning  of  another  communal 
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activity  calling  for  a  different  rate  of  interaction  among  the  family 
members. 

Communication  of  sentiment  follows  a  typically  Gemeinschaft- 
like  pattern,  being  interspersed  throughout  activities  that  are  not 
primarily  social  in  nature.  Work  bees  get  certain  work  done, 
but  they  are  also  festive  social  occasions  with  good  food,  good 
fellowship,  gaiety,  and  merry-making.  On  these  occasions  both 
the  internal  and  external  patterns  alternate  or  become  intermin- 
gled. Since  many  ordinary  pleasures  are  prohibited— music, 
movies,  radio,  most  reading,  television,  dining  out,  and  dancing— 
the  Amish  turn  to  each  other  for  fun,  relaxation,  and  pleasure. 
Visiting,  a  frequent  setting  for  the  internal  pattern,  takes  on  an 
importance  almost  impossible  for  the  outsider  to  comprehend. 
Before  church  services,  after  church  services,  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, and  on  many  holidays,  families  visit  with  each  other.  They 
go  to  each  others'  homes  incessantly  and  nevertheless  complain 
about  getting  behind  in  their  visiting  obligations.  In  the  midst  of 
severe  restrictions  on  expressive  activity  and  on  such  expressive 
items  as  furniture  or  dress,  which  if  used  would  indicate  lack  of 
humility,  they  use  colorful  items  which  combine  utility  with 
beauty.  The  flower  gardens,  bright  but  solid  colors,  embroidery 
designs,  brightly  colored  dishes,  and  large  picture  calendars  tes- 
tify to  the  fact  that  these  "plain"  people  also  enjoy  the  expression 
of  other  than  sober  sentiments.  Indeed  the  proper  expression  of 
sentiment  does  not  deny  enjoyment;  it  denies  pride.  A  certain 
deliberateness  and  simplicity  must  accompany  the  display  of 
sentiment,  in  order  to  be  properly  reverent  before  God  to  whom 
the  most  important  of  all  expressions  of  sentiment  are  made.  The 
Amish  expression  of  sentiment  is  characterized  by  humility  and  by 
the  rule  that  "love,  not  compulsion  .  .  .  must  rule  both  the  church 
and  the  world."  ® 

ACHIEVING 

End,  goal,  or  objective  as  an  element.  Eternal  life  is  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  the  Amish.  In  the  past  the  founders  of  the  move- 
ment condoned  certain  methods  of  achieving  this  end,  and  some 
of  these  methods  of  achieving  salvation  have  now  become  ends 
in  themselves.  "Full  fellowship"  with  other  Amishmen  has  be- 
come one  such  objective.    Thrift,  industry,  good  stewardship  of 
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resources,  and  even  accumulation  of  goods  also  have  become  ob- 
jectives in  themselves. 

Goal  attaining  and  concomitant  "latent"  activity  as  process. 
Whether  the  Amishnian  attains  the  goal  of  eternal  life  can  never 
be  proven  or  disproven.  However,  when  all  Amishmen  are  moti- 
vated toward  this  goal  their  unified  and  varied  activity  is  discern- 
ible. These  activities  are  called  "latent"  because  the  results  are 
neither  recognized  nor  intended.  If  thrift,  industry,  and  careful 
stewardship  lead  to  ultimate  salvation,  a  certain  measure  of 
worldly  success  becomes  equated  with  pursuance  of  the  ultimate 
goal.  Industry  has  become  an  end  in  and  of  itself,  as  well  as 
serving  a  goal  attaining  function.  Thus,  when  Christopher,  the 
father  and  husband  of  the  family  overslept  one  morning,  arising 
at  5:00  instead  of  the  regular  4:00,  he  and  the  family  talked  about 
this  as  an  important  happening  which  required  endless  justifica- 
tion." When  Amish  people  talk  about  the  "gay"  people  in  the 
area,  in  contrast  to  themselves  and  similar  sects  who  are  "plain," 
they  refer  to  laziness  and  spendthriftiness.  There  is  continuous 
discussion  and  delaving  of  needed  purchases  in  an  effort  to  avoid 
spending  money.  There  is  more  talk  about  the  money  wasted 
on  cars,  tabooed  modern  conveniences,  going  to  movies,  and 
other  practices  of  "gay"  people  than  there  is  about  the  inherent 
immorality  in  these  items  and  practices. 

By  almost  all  standards  the  Amish  are  successful  farmers.  The 
pressure  to  increase  yields  and  improve  products  and  income  is 
tremendous.  Although  goal  attaining  activity  requires  a  heavy 
expenditure  for  modern  efficient  facilities,  it  stops  short  of  becom- 
ing involved  in  the  use  of  "worldly"  machinery,  conveniences,  or 
devices.  The  rationale  for  "worldly"  is  not  clear  to  the  outsider 
who  wonders,  for  example,  why  the  tractor  for  the  use  of  belt 
power  is  accepted  but  its  use  for  draft  power  in  the  field  is  taboo. 
Why  is  the  gasoline  engine  on  the  washing  machine  or  battery 
charger  all  right  and  the  rubber-tired  tractor  for  draft  power  or 
the  family  automobile  "wicked."  Why  can  a  farmer  who  needs  the 
telephone  in  his  business  use  a  pay-station  or  even  have  one  in- 
stalled in  his  out-house,  but  not  in  his  home?  The  utilization  of 
such  facilities  is  based  directly  on  the  goal  as  it  is  viewed  and  the 
activity  related  to  realizing  that  goal.  It  is  hypothesized  that  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  goal  those  practices  are  institutionalized  which 
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.    will  not  plunge  the  sect  into  deep  contact  with  the   outside 
)Cworld;  that  those  practices  are  prohibited  which  would  encourage 
a  rapid  interaction  with  the  outside  world,  even  though  their  use 
might  sizeably  increase  profits. 

"Full  fellowship  with  other  Amishmen"  is  a  goal-attaining 
activity  in  that  Biblical  directives  are  compatible  with  it.  And  it 
too  has  become  an  end  in  itself.  Those  Amishmen  deprived  of 
full  fellowship  suflPer  extreme  frustration,  whereas  for  those  in 
"full  fellowship"  the  "Amish  system  provides  'social  security'  .  .  . 
from  the  womb  to  the  tomb,  and  a  certain  guarantee  of  security 
even  beyond  the  tomb."  ^ 

NORMING,  STANDARDIZING,  AND  PATTERNING 

Norm  as  an  element.  The  most  visible  norms  among  the  Amish 
are  those  that  govern  personal  grooming,  dress,  house  furnishings 
and  farm  operation.   Amishmen  wear  long,  bobbed  hair,  parted 

f  in  the  middle  and  banged  across  the  forehead.  Married  men  wear 
beards  but  not  mustaches;  unmarried  and  unbaptized  men  are 
usually  clean-shaven.  All  males  wear  broad,  full  trousers  which 
are  held  up  by  plain  suspenders.  Their  dress  coats  have  no  lapels 
and  no  outside  pockets;  hooks  and  eyes  are  used  rather  than  but- 
tons. Broadbrimmed,  flat  straw  hats  are  worn  in  summer  and 
broadbrimmed,  flat,  black  hats  are  worn  in  winter. 

The  women's  dress  is  similarly  standardized.  Dresses  are  al- 
ways of  a  solid  color.    Unmarried  girls  wear  white  aprons  and 

T^married  women  wear  aprons  which  may  match  the  color  of  their 
dresses.  Women's  hair  must  not  be  cut  or  curled.  Identical  home- 
made bonnets  and  devotional  head  coverings  are  worn  by  both 
girls  and  women.  Style  changes  over  the  generations  are  at  a 
minimum  and  are  made  only  after  group  deliberation  and  ap- 
proval, and  when  scarcity  or  other  factors  make  change  neces- 
sary.  Jewelry,  pictures,  and  photographs  are  prohibited. 

Hand  flash  lights  with  batteries  are  permitted,  but  electric 

,  current  cannot  be  used  as  power  in  any  form.  Although  many 
houses  have  running  water  from  wells  powered  by  ingeniously 
designed  water  wheels  hnked  by  cables,  none  may  have  indoor 
toilets.  Fancy  decorations  in  the  houses  are  taboo.  In  the  techno- 
logical field  autos,  telephones,  radios,  and  tractors  for  draft  power 
are  prohibited. 
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Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  norms  of  the  Amish  deal 
^  with  vocations.  Only  agriculture  and  a  few  related  occupations 
such  as  rural  carpentry  and  masonry  are  open  to  them.  Only  farm- 
ing is  thought  to  be  harmonious  with  God's  way;  the  city  is  con- 
sidered the  epitome  of  that  which  is  "worldly."  The  importance 
of  the  taboo  on  non-agricultural  occupations  for  a  people  with  a 
relatively  high  replacement  rate  is  obvious.  The  Amish  farms 
have  been  reduced  in  size,  the  community  boundaries  have  been 
moving  outward,  and  new  colonies  have  been  established  to  meet 
this  pressure  on  the  land. 

Most  of  the  norms  reinforce  Amish  belief  in  separation  from 
the  world  and  non-conformity  to  it.  The  cultivation  of  humility 
is  reinforced  by  these  norms.  Pride  is  regarded  as  a  cardinal  sin. 
The  norms  baiTing  membership  in  non-church  organizations  and 
affiliation  with  non- Amish  people  mean  that  the  Amish  avoid  the 
organizations  so  common  to  the  middle  classes  of  the  Western 
\^  world.  The  doctrine  of  the  "unequal  yoke"  supports  this  non- 
joining.  "They  do  not  join  co-operatives,  insurance  companies, 
political  groups,  parent-teacher  organizations,  civic  or  social 
clubs,  and  they  take  no  part  in  government-sponsored  plans  de- 
signed to  aid  them  and  other  fanners."  ^ 

{Interesting  as  the  norms  are  in  themselves,  the  constellation 
o£  different  dress,  non-joining,  distinctive  grooming,  non-resist- 
ance, and  agriculture-limited  vocations  represents  the  core  of 
boundary  maintenance. 

Evaluation  as  a  process.  Despite  the  ready-made  decisions  in 
the  form  of  norms  which  confronts  each  Amishman,  his  life  is 
nevertheless  beset  with  problems  which  require  choices;  in  short 
he  must  evaluate.  Amish  family  life  is  replete  with  cases  of  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  evaluative  choices.  One  family  became  inter- 
ested in  dairy-cattle  breeding.  Time,  money,  and  study  went  into 
the  creation  of  a  pure-bred  herd  which  became  so  fine  that  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Amish  community  it  represented  sinful  pride.  The 
family  had  to  make  a  choice:  to  dispense  with  the  dairy  herd 
which  meant  disposing  of  the  work  of  years  which  had,  by  this 
time,  become  a  compelling  interest  and  achievement  or  to  risk 
ex-communication.  Other  families  face  similar  decisions.  The 
congregation  as  a  whole  makes  a  group  evaluation  each  time  that 
it  deliberates  on  the  reported  moral  short-coming  of  a  member. 
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It  must  weigh  the  transgression  and  mete  out  the  punishment. 
Figure  1  gives  some  perspective  to  the  evaluative  process  as  car- 
ried out  by  the  Amish  relating  concepts  used  by  Merton  to  some 
used  in  the  PAS  Model. 

It  presents  diflFerent  methods  of  adaptation  to  life's  situations, 
or  as  its  author  termed  it,  a  "typology  of  modes  of  adaptation."  ^® 
What  is  here  called  ends  and  objectives  Merton  calls  "culture 
goals"  as  shown  on  the  chart.  What  Merton  in  this  article  calls 
"institutionalized  means"  includes  norms,  utilization  of  facilities, 
and  goal  attaining  activities.  The  member  "evaluates"  when  he 
calculates  the  results  of  his  action  in  terms  of  his  ends,  and 
norms.  For  the  Amishman  to  remain  an  Amishman  he  must  accept 
the  complex  of  items  included  in  culture  goals  and  must  also  use 
only  the  institutionalized  means  for  the  goal's  attainment.  He 
clearly  falls  within  Type  I  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own  com- 
munal social  system.  If  he  does  not,  sanctions  are  brought  upon 
him  and  he  must  conform  or  leave.  Both  his  ends  and  norms  are 
at  variance  with  those  of  many  other  important  social  systems  in 
the  larger  society,  but  within  his  own  social  system  he  is  a  strict 
conformist  as  compared  with  members  of  most  other  social  sys- 
tems. 

FIGURE  1  * 

A    TYPOLOGY    OF    MODES    OF    INDIVIDUAL    ADAPTATION 

MODES    OF  CULTURE    GOALS  INSTITUTIONAL- 

ADAPTATION  Ends  IZED    MEANS 

Norms 

I.  Conformity  Acceptance  Acceptance 

II.  Innovation  Acceptance  Rejection 

III.  Ritualism  Rejection  Acceptance 

IV.  Retreatism  Rejection  Rejection 

V.  Rebellion  Rejection  of  prevail-  Rejection  of  prevail- 

ing ends  and  substitu-      ing  norms  and  substitu- 
tion of  new  ones.  tion  of  new  ones. 

*  Robert  K.  Merton,  Social  Theory  and  Social  Structure  (New  York:  Uni- 
versity of  Columbia  Press,  1949),  p.  133. 

Utilization  of  Merton's  typology  as  extended  by  Robert  Dubin 
provides  some  insights  into  the  adaptation  of  the  Amish. ^^  Since 
Dubin  uses  the  concept,  cultural  goal,  to  describe  what  we  call 
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societal  goals  and  institutional  norms  to  describe  the  norms  of  a 
sub-system,  the  general  society  and  the  Amish  as  systems  may  be 
considered  at  one  time.  He  divides  Merton's  concept  "institution- 
alized means"  into  institutional  norms  and  means,  the  latter  being 
"actual  behaviors  of  people."  Thus,  the  Amishman  who  developed 
the  fine  herd  of  dairy  cows  accepted  the  cultural  goal  and  institu- 
tional norms  but  rejected  and  substituted  means.  In  the  Amish 
community's  eyes,  the  family  had  substituted  "pride"  for  the  ap- 
propriate sentiment,  "humility";  they  had  substituted  an  ostenta- 
tious herd  for  a  utilitarian  one.  They  were  therefore,  cast  out.  A 
form  of  Type  IV,  retreatism,  is  always  latent  for  the  Amish.  Should 
the  greater  society  exert  pressures  which  would  make  the  larger 
societal  goals  and  norms  mandatory,  the  Amish  might  reject  both 
goal  and  norm  and  retreat  by  moving  to  some  other  location.  The 
evaluative  process  has  led  to  this  result  for  a  great  many  Amish 
groups  in  the  past.  The  present  location  of  Mennonite  groups,  of 
which  the  Amish  are  an  oflF-shoot,  in  Manitoba,  Canada,  and  in 
Latin  America  is  the  result  of  adaptation  to  "outside"  goals  and 
norms  by  retreat.^" 

DIVIDING  THE  FUNCTIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

Status-role  incorporating  both  element  and  process.  Simplicity 
marks  the  status-role  pattern  of  the  Amish  where  almost  every 
family  is  a  farm  family,  where  conformity  within  the  group  is 
paramount,  and  where  few  sub-systems  with  differentiated  status- 
roles  exist.  The  division  of  labor  is  prescribed  by  sex  roles  in 
the  family  and  community.  The  males  carry  on  the  heavy  farm 
work  and  entrepreneural  functions  of  the  farm  enterprise;  the 
females  do  the  housework,  care  for  the  fowls,  and  do  lighter  field 
work.  Age  differentiation  is  indicated  in  part  by  grooming.  The 
braided  hair  of  the  little  girl  gives  way  to  the  smoothly  drawn 
tresses  and  bun  at  the  nape  of  the  neck  as  she  matures.  The 
smooth-shaven  face  of  the  youth  becomes  the  bearded  face  of  the 
married  man  who  assumes  a  new  status-role  of  head  of  a  house- 
hold. His  open  buggy  used  during  courting  days  is  replaced  by 
the  closed  family-style  buggy.  Similarly,  baptism  brings  the 
status-role  of  church  member  to  the  Amish  youth,  and  he  partici- 
pates in  church  decisions,  thus  functioning  in  a  status-role  form- 
erly closed  to  him.  The  youth  as  a  suitor,  as  a  worker,  as  a  church 
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member,  and  as  a  son  holds  a  number  of  status-roles,  the  ex- 
pectancies of  which  are  seldom  uncertain.  Though  he  may  be- 
come restive  and  try  to  find  out  about  the  outside  world,  question 
the  existing  order,  and  cause  his  parents  much  anxiety  before  he 
marries  and  settles  down,  he  is  never  uncertain  about  what  he 
should  expect  of  himself  and  what  others  expect  of  him.  Other 
family  status-roles  in  existence  because  of  age  and  family  posi- 
tion are  those  of 

.  .  .  the  Grossdawdy  and  the  Grossmutter  who  retire  to  their  part  of 
the  house  and  find  as  much  work  outside  as  they  care  to  do.  Gross- 
mutter  sews  during  the  day  for  children  and  grandchildren.  This  work 
keeps  both  of  them  healthily  occupied  as  long  as  they  are  active.  If 
they  need  attention  younger  members  of  the  family  are  near.  It  is 
doubtful  that  old  people  anywhere  are  more  contented  than  the  occu- 
pants of  the  Grossdawdy  house  who  can  associate  daily  with  their 
children  and  grandchildren  and  yet  be  separate. ^'^ 

The  most  important  church-community  status-roles  in  this 
social  system,  devoid  of  formally  trained  leaders,  are  those  of  min- 
ister, deacon,  and  bishop.  Ordinarily  each  of  the  33  districts  in 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania  has  several  ministers,  one  deacon, 
about  80-100  baptized  members  and  that  many  or  more  younger 
people.  Every  two  districts  has  one  bishop. 

After  the  status-roles  of  family  members,  church  members,  and 
officials  the  most  important  role  is  that  of  teacher.  Since  only  the 
vocation  of  farming  and  closely  related  occupations  are  open  to 
the  Old  Order  Amish,  the  teachers  are  usually  from  more  liberal 
"plain  people"  sects.  The  Amish  attempt  to  have  such  teachers 
for  their  small  district  schools,  because  they  understand  and  sym- 
pathize with  the  strict  norms  of  the  Amish  better  than  those  of 
"gay"  origin.  Her  grooming  and  dress  may  resemble  but  not  be 
the  same  as  those  of  the  children. 

Though  the  choice  of  status-roles  seems  extremely  limited  to 
the  outsider  accustomed  to  the  highly  specialized  division  of  labor 
of  the  larger  society,  those  of  the  Amish  community  feel  that  the 
status-roles  available  in  their  system  give  much  scope  to  individ- 
ual diflFerences  in  interests  and  ability. 

When  informants  were  asked  about  varied  ambitions  on  the  part  of 
their  childien,  they  replied  that  farming  offers  adequate  opportunity 
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to  give  expression  to  these  differences.  Even  in  a  specialized  form  of 
farming,  variations  are  possible  in  approach  and  execution.  The  op- 
portunity to  exercise  special  talents  in  farming  was  also  stressed.  Soil, 
stock,  crop,  and  marketing  problems  are  cited  in  abundance  to  demon- 
strate this  point.  "Why,  a  good  farmer  does  not  even  treat  two  cows, 
two  horses,  or  even  two  pigs  alike."  ^^ 

RANKING 

Rank  as  an  element.  Among  the  Amish  rank  differences  are 
not  extreme.  The  Amish  community  eliminates  some  rank  differ- 
entiation available  to  non-Amishmen.  In  the  Amish  social  entity 
everyone  has  the  same  amount  of  schooling;  everyone  is  in  farm- 
ing or  allied  trades;  everyone  wears  the  same  kind  of  clothes; 
everyone  drives  the  same  kind  of  buggy.  Nonetheless  ranks  can 
be  distinguished.  The  individual  who  has  been  successful  as  both 
a  church  leader  and  a  farmer  is  ranked  higher  than  the  church 
leader  who  in  turn  outranks  the  successful  farmer.  The  farm 
owner  has  a  higher  rank  than  the  farm  renter  who  outranks  the 
farm  laborer.  The  old  person,  other  things  being  equal,  com- 
mands higher  rank  than  the  young.  Young  men  and  women  often 
line  up  by  age  to  march  into  the  church  services  and  the  position 
in  the  line  often  indicates  ranking.  Of  the  approximate  16  bishops 
in  Lancaster  County,  it  is  the  five  oldest  whose  counsel  is  regarded 
as  most  important. 

Evaluation  as  a  process  in  ranking  and  allocation  of  status- 
roles.  Rank  differentiation  foretells  the  bases  of  the  evaluative 
process.  The  community  gives  a  high  evaluation  to  the  successful 
Amish  farmer  who  demonstrates  church  leadership.  This  means 
that  he  must  familiarize  himself  with  the  scriptures  and  show  that 
he  is  in  sympathy  with  church  regulations  and  practices.  An  ex- 
emplary life  is  highly  esteemed.  So  are  those  whose  farming 
enterprises  have  been  so  successful  that  their  houses  are  large 
enough  to  hold  200  or  more  persons  in  church  meetings.  They  are 
generally  evaluated  more  highly  than  those  with  smaller  houses. 
Also  the  more  valuable  the  livestock,  the  better  it  is  cared  for,  the 
more  productive  and  fertile  the  farm,  and  the  better  it  is  kept  the 
higher  the  social  rank  of  the  owner. 

Age  and  wisdom  are  assumed  to  be  related.  In  general,  the 
older  the  person  the  higher  the  rank.  When  old  age  impairs  facul- 
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ties,  especially  the  mental  ones,  however,  rank  likewise  suffers. 
The  importance  of  achievement  and  capacity  to  achieve  is  always 
important  in  rank  among  the  Amish.  Despite  such  mundane 
evaluations,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  basic  ends,  be- 
liefs, and  sentiments  of  the  Amish  emphasize  Godliness,  humility, 
and  "full  fellowship,"  Honor  and  high  standing  are  accorded  to 
those  whose  lives  exemplify  these  qualities.  Once  an  Amishman 
ceases  to  incorporate  these  qualities  in  his  life  he  ceases  to  be  an 
Amishman.  Hence  the  basic  evaluative  process  tends  to  accord 
undiflFerentiated  standing  to  individuals;  the  rank  diflFerences  are 
hardly  more  than  subtle  over-lays  in  an  evaluative  process  which, 
more  than  any  other  known  to  the  author,  results  in  near  equality 
of  rank. 

The  nearly  equal  accordance  of  rank  is  of  course  related  to 
the  lack  of  specialization  of  status-roles  within  the  system.  Only 
one  important  status-role  among  the  Amish  is  allocated  in  an  un- 
usual and  dramatic  fashion;  its  allocation  depends  to  a  degree  on 
the  evaluation  of  the  actor  before  the  assignment,  and  after  its 
allocation  the  rank  of  the  incumbent  is  almost  bound  to  increase. 
A  minister  is  chosen  from  among  the  members  of  the  congregation 
as  Matthias  was  selected  to  become  one  of  the  Apostles. 

All  baptized  members  of  the  congregation  participate  and  any 
man  who  receives  as  many  as  three  votes  is  entered  for  the  selec- 
tion ceremony  which  is  solemn  and  formal.  Bibles  of  similar  out- 
ward appearance  are  placed  on  a  table,  one  for  each  candidate. 
A  slip  of  paper  is  hidden  from  view  in  one  Bible.  On  this  slip  is 
usually  a  Biblical  verse  which  designates  that  the  chooser  must 
give  his  life  to  his  new  post.  Candidates  file  past  the  table  and 
each  picks  a  Bible.  The  one  who  chooses  the  Bible  with  the  slip 
of  paper  is  said  to  be  chosen  by  God  to  serve  and  is  ordained  im- 
mediately. The  status-role  of  bishop,  considered  higher  than  that 
of  preacher,  is  filled  from  the  preachers'  ranks.  In  spite  of  the 
great  honor  that  assignment  to  the  status-role  of  minister  carries 
with  it,  the  family  of  the  chosen  minister  is  usually  sad  and  he  is 
usually  filled  with  trepidation.  He  has  placed  upon  him  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility.  Large  segments  of  the  Bible  must  be 
memorized  in  high  German,  and  sermons  of  one  hour  and  a  half 
or  longer  must  be  memorized  since  the  use  of  notes  is  prohibited. 
Hundreds  of  hours  of  reading  and  studying  are  in  prospect  al- 
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though  the  new  minister  may  not  necessarily  be  studious  by  in- 
cHnation.  A  large  part  of  the  heavy  farm  work  load  that  had  been 
his  must  be  taken  over  by  other  members  of  the  farm  family. 
Families  whose  husband-father  is  cliosen  as  minister  are  often 
said  to  go  through  a  period  of  weeping  and  mourning  not  unlike 
those  experienced  at  the  death  of  a  member. 

CONTROLLING 

Power  as  an  element.  The  control  of  the  parents  over  the  child 
is  the  most  prominent  example  of  Amish  power  relations.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  the  husband  and  father  holds  the  authority 
of  the  family.  His  power  is  cushioned  by  the  Christian  doctrine 
that  stresses  mercy  and  understanding  and  by  his  anxiety  that  his 
children  might  go  "gay"  or  break  with  the  church.  The  wife  and 
mother  holds  authority  too.  The  Amish  family,  like  most  Amer- 
ican families,  has  an  authority  pattern  that  is  discernible  but  much 
less  rigid  than  that  which  operates  within  a  work  team  in  a  factory 
or  other  bureaucratic  setting.  Both  father  and  mother  influence 
the  controls  of  each  other,  and  there  is  a  reciprocal  influence  ex- 
erted between  the  children  and  their  parents,  although  the  chil- 
dren have  less  power  than  do  the  parents.  The  fact  that  the 
parents  hold  the  purse  strings  and  make  the  necessary  contri- 
butions to  substantial  dowries  and  toward  the  later  economic 
independence  of  the  children  is  a  controlling  factor  of  great  im- 
portance. 

The  ministers,  deacons,  and  bishops  exert  more  control  over 
community  affairs  related  to  the  church  than  do  ordinary  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation.  The  authority  of  the  deacon  is  illus- 
trated by  his  right  and  duty  to  initiate  the  disciplining  of  members 
who  have  violated  regulations.  He  also  manages  the  poor  fund. 
In  crises  that  involve  the  whole  community  the  influence  of  the 
ministers,  deacons,  and  bishops  becomes  more  obvious  and  it  is 
usually  those  of  highest  rank  who  exercise  the  greatest  power. 
This  is  not  always  true,  however,  for  in  a  given  situation  special 
experience  or  abilities  may  carry  more  influence  than  does  rank. 

Decision  making  and  its  initiation  into  action  as  process.  The 
locus  and  balance  of  power  in  the  family  as  well  as  in  the  church 
and  community  can  best  be  observed  when  decisions  are  made. 
The  husband  and  father  initiates  important  family  decisions  and 
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usually  directs  their  execution.  He  is  the  primary  initiator  of 
action  in  the  external  pattern.  Nevertheless,  the  rarity  of  arbi- 
trary decisions  is  impressive.  The  tempering  effect  of  the  chil- 
dren's and  wife's  influence  on  paternal  authority  is  illustrated  in 
the  following  instances  of  decision  making.  Conversations  such 
as  these  at  meal-time  often  led  to  decisions.  "David,  you  might 
mend  the  fence  in  the  south  pasture  today.  The  cows  are 
going  to  get  into  the  corn."  "The  fence  in  the  ridge  pasture  is  in 
much  worse  shape,  Father;  there  are  at  least  three  places  there 
where  the  stock  can  get  out  if  they  try  hard  enough."  "Well,  then, 
why  don't  you  fix  the  fences  in  both  pastures.  Do  the  ridge  pas- 
ture first  if  you  think  it's  so  much  worse,  but  I  want  the  south 
pasture  fence  fixed  before  tomorrow,  or  we're  going  to  lose  our 
corn."  There  were  decisions  to  make  concerning  the  mother's 
sphere  of  work  too.  "I  made  a  deal  with  the  poultry  farm  yester- 
day. They  are  holding  four  dozen  chickens  for  us.  Maybe  you 
could  take  time  this  afternoon  to  go  over  with  me  and  help  me 
bring  them  home."  "I  don't  know  where  I'm  going  to  put  four 
dozen  chickens.  We'll  need  another  coop  first.  Do  we  have  to 
get  them  today?"  "No,  I  guess  the  poultry  farm  could  hold  them 
for  another  day  or  two.  I'll  get  the  chicken  wire  and  lumber 
and  make  the  coop  this  afternoon  or  tomorrow.  We'll  get  the 
chickens  tomorrow  afternoon  instead." 

A  recurring  cause  for  decision  making  revolves  around  the  dis- 
ciplinary problems  handled  by  all  the  baptized  of  the  congrega- 
tion. The  person  charged  with  the  breach  of  the  rules  and  all 
unbaptized  persons  leave  the  meeting.  The  deacon  repeats  the 
charges  and  reviews  the  circumstances.  Unanimity  of  decision 
concerning  the  offender  is  the  ideal,  but  frequently  this  cannot 
be  attained.  Actually,  majority  vote  carries  less  weight  than  a 
decision  by  the  ministers  and  deacons  who  are,  it  is  believed, 
chosen  by  divine  influence.  On  very  important  congregational 
matters  or  on  community  matters  which  involve  a  number  of  con- 
gregations the  bishop  may  be  summoned.  The  bishop  is  usually 
slow  to  arrive  at  a  decision,  but  once  he  nods  his  head  in  approval 
the  opinions  of  the  congregation  are  likely  to  coalesce  in  agree- 
ment. Thus,  "the  bishop's  nod"  has  come  to  be  practically  synony- 
mous with  ultimate  decision. 
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SANCTIONING 

Sanction  as  an  element.  The  most  interesting  and  powerful 
sanction  among  the  Amish  is  negative— the  Meidung  or  shunning. 
The  Meidung  shuts  off  the  violator  from  communication  with  any 
member  of  the  congregation— his  family,  his  friends,  his  neighbors. 
Its  very  existence  as  a  possible  consequence  of  indiscreet  behavior 
is  a  powerful  force  toward  conformity.  Other  negative  sanctions 
include  public  "confession  of  fault"  accompanied  by  promises  not 
to  repeat  the  oflFense  and  public  apologies.  Positive  sanctions  in- 
clude the  support  the  conforming  member  feels  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  aid  and  comfort  in  time  of  need  would  immediately  be 
forthcoming. 

The  program  of  brotherly  love  and  mutual  aid,  founded  on  definite 
scriptural  injunctions,  is  still  maintained.  .  .  .  The  Amish  take  care  of 
their  own  poor,  and  none  of  them  is  now  on  relief.  Members  in  distress 
still  receive  aid  from  fellow  members,  particularly  if  reverses  result 
from  "acts  of  God."  ^^ 

Application  of  sanctions  as  process.  The  cases  of  offenders  are 
brought  before  the  entire  baptized  congregation.  A  serious  of- 
fense such  as  cursing  or  operating  an  automobile  may  result  in 
being  refused  participation  in  the  Lord's  Supper  and  full  fellow- 
ship until  amends  are  made.  If  the  violator  refuses  to  make 
amends  he  may  be  shunned  by  all  the  church  members  including 
his  own  family  and  may  eventually  be  excommunicated.  The  ex- 
ample of  David  Sussfuss  and  his  milk  truck  illustrates  the  process 
of  Meidung  or  shunning. 

David  Sussfuss  had  a  milk  route  in  Lancaster  which  he  and  his 
family  had  built  up  over  a  period  of  seven  years.  Customers  be- 
gan to  cancel  their  standing  orders  and  usually  they  gave  the  same 
reason— the  milkman  failed  to  deliver  regularly.  This  was  not  the 
first  time  that  the  Sussfuss  family  had  failed  to  get  a  responsible 
and  dependable  non-Amishman  with  a  truck  to  act  as  their  de- 
livery man.  Customers  had  fallen  off  gradually  and  now  with  such 
alarming  rapidity  that  the  livelihood  of  the  family  was  at  stake. 
The  whole  family  had  spent  long  hours  in  prayer  over  the  matter, 
and  they  finally  decided  to  buy  a  truck  by  which  to  make  their 
own  deliveries.    Immediately  in  executive  session  after  the  bi- 
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weekly  sermon  the  deacon  consulted  the  congregation.  David 
was  told  to  get  rid  of  the  truck  and  ask  forgiveness.  In  the  follow- 
ing weeks  while  David  made  deliveries  with  the  truck,  not  one 
person  of  the  community  spoke  to  him  or  to  any  member  of  his 
family  or  in  any  way  acknowledged  their  existence.  Close  friends 
and  neighbors  of  many  years  walked  past  them  with  unseeing 
eyes;  playmates  simply  did  not  see  or  hear  the  Sussfuss  children; 
they  disregarded  them  completely.  Close  relatives  of  David's 
wife— her  sisters  and  parents— were  deaf  and  blind  to  her  presence. 
It  was  as  if  they  did  not  exist.  The  Sussfusses  cried  and  prayed 
day  and  night  but  could  see  no  way  to  remain  dairy  farmers  with- 
out having  a  truck.  Finally  they  looked  into  joining  the  Church 
Amish  or  New  Order  Amish  which  permits  the  use  of  cars  and 
trucks.  When  last  heard  of,  they  were  gradually  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  Church  Amish,  many  of  whom  had  gone 
through  similar  experiences.  Few  forget  the  horrible  experience 
of  being  shunned  by  their  closest  friends  and  kin.  It  is  reported 
that  some  Old  Order  Amish  who  have  been  shunned  and  returned 
to  the  fold  tell  of  suffering  for  days  from  such  ailments  as  amnesia. 
Suicide  under  these  conditions  is  not  unknown. 

Those  who  follow  the  norms,  however,  can  count  on  aid  and 
assistance  when  they  need  it.  The  financial  aid  given  one  father 
is  an  example  of  a  positive  sanction.  Sickness  in  the  family  had 
caused  a  financial  crisis.  The  father  found  that  he  could  borrow 
money  from  the  bank  at  six  per  cent  interest  but  that  he  would 
have  to  get  someone  with  property  to  sign  for  security.  He  de- 
scribed trying  to  get  a  cosignatory: 

The  first  Amish  fellow  I  went  to  said  he  guessed  he  better  not.  He 
hated  to  turn  me  down  but  his  father  said  "never  go  anybody's  note." 
The  second  fellow  didn't  know  what  to  do.  He  went  to  ask  his  mother 
and  I  saw  him  come  out  of  the  door  with  a  checkbook  and  a  note  pad. 
I  didn't  know  what  would  happen.  He  said  "I  can't  sign  for  you  but 
I  can  give  you  the  money  if  you'll  pay  me  four  per  cent.  You  don't 
have  to  pay  this  year."  I  was  so  glad  I  could  cry.  I  was  in  a  tight 
place  .  .  . 

FACILITATING 

Facility  as  an  element.  The  Amish  emphasis  upon  humility 
and  their  avoidance  of  sinful  pride  makes  them  peculiarly  unliable 
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to  the  collection  of  material  things.  The  facilities  of  worship  and 
of  everyday  living  are  consequently  not  nearly  so  plentiful  as  they 
are  for  more  ritualistic  and  more  materialistic  social  systems. 

On  the  other  hand  the  self-conscious  avoidance  of  religious 
paraphenalia  and  of  personal,  occupational,  and  household  luxu- 
ries carries  with  it  a  preoccupation  about  "things."  In  this  sense 
every  item  prescribed  by  custom  and  church  rule  is  essential  in 
that  it  cannot  be  substituted  by  another  item;  it  becomes  a  facil- 
ity. The  house  or  barn  serving  as  a  church,  since  special  church 
buildings  are  sinful,  is  obviously  a  facility  as  is  all  the  agricultural 
equipment  of  the  farmyard  and  the  household.  Those  items  par- 
ticularly distinctive  of  Amish  culture— the  open  buggies  of  the 
young  men  and  the  closed  ones  of  the  family,  their  clothes,  the 
particular  style  of  household  architecture  which  allows  great  areas 
to  be  opened  into  each  other  for  church  meetings,  must  all  be 
regarded  as  facilities.  Facilities  necessary  for  the  religious  serv- 
ices may,  at  the  outset,  seem  simple  as  compared  with  religious 
services  rich  in  symbolism  and  ritual.  But  in  lieu  of  church  build- 
ings, pews,  altars,  flowers,  organ  music,  choirs,  and  other  common 
Christian  religious  facilities,  other  facilities  have  come  to  prevail 
for  the  Amish. 

Utilization  of  facilities  as  process.  The  fortnightly  Sunday 
church  meetings  among  these  people  involve  longer  and  more 
intimate  interaction  than  do  the  church  services  of  any  other 
group  known  to  the  author.  First  of  all  the  family  which  is  to  hold 
the  meeting  must  put  house,  barn,  and  yards  in  order.  Kitchen 
ranges  and  heating  stoves  are  polished  and  even  the  walls  may  be 
freshly  painted  or  washed.  Since  the  service  may  be  held  in  the 
barn,  particularly  in  the  summer,  the  lower  story  barn  walls  may 
be  whitewashed  and  the  cement  floor  swept.  Meeting-benches 
must  be  hauled  to  the  place,  bread  and  food  must  be  bought  or 
baked.  Bread,  butter,  apple  butter,  pickled  beets,  other  pickles, 
apple  or  schnitz  pies  and  coffee  are  prescribed  for  the  Sunday 
meal  by  church  regulations.  On  Sunday  morning  everybody 
shakes  hands  and  preachers  greet  each  other  with  the  holy  kiss  as 
commanded  in  the  Bible.  The  religious  services  usually  last  from 
9:00  A.M.  until  noon  or  frequently  until  1:00  p.m.  but  many  wor- 
shippers arrive  by  8:00.  There  is  considerable  singing  from  the 
old  hymn  book,  the  Ausbund  written  in  High  German.  More  visit- 
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ing  takes  place  after  the  church  services.  If  there  are  disciphnary 
problems  these  are  considered  after  the  last  hymn  by  those  of  the 
congregation  who  are  members.  Visiting  goes  on  for  hours  after 
the  noon  meal  and  close  friends  and  relatives  of  the  host  may  stay 
for  supper.  The  thirty-three  church  districts  each  contain  some 
70  to  100  members  but  since  membership  is  withheld  until  people 
are  in  the  late  teens,  at  which  time  they  can  be  baptized,  these 
church  meetings  are  usually  attended  by  twice  as  many  people  as 
there  are  members. 

The  very  avoidance  of  facilities  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture 
makes  them  extremely  important.  In  fact  the  rejected  facilities 
both  in  the  church  service  and  in  farming  reveal  as  much  about 
the  evaluative  judgments  of  the  members  of  the  social  system  and 
about  their  objectives  as  do  the  approved  facilities.  The  forbidden 
facility  is  often  not  disapproved  of  because  of  any  intrinsic  char- 
acteristic of  the  facility,  but  because  interaction  patterns  in  the 
group  itself  might  be  disrupted  if  the  facility  were  adopted. 

COMPREHENSIVE  OR  MASTER  PROCESSES 

Communication.  The  intense  interaction  of  the  Amish  serves 
an  important  function  in  passing  information,  decisions,  and  di- 
rectives throughout  the  system.  This  interaction  for  a  people 
denied  much  of  the  mass  media  of  the  larger  society  becomes  the 
chief  method  of  communication.  Newspapers  may  supply  the 
information  and  knowledge,  but  it  is  face-to-face  interaction  that 
reinforces  opinions  and  attitudes.  The  spectacle  of  similar  sects 
that  have  allowed  the  abolition  of  a  few  taboos  only  to  be  rapidly 
acculturated  into  the  prevailing  "worldly"  society  is  another  form 
of  communication  uniquely  important  to  the  Old  Order  Amish. 
The  bi-lingual  and  sometimes  tri-lingual  ability  of  the  Amish  must 
also  be  regarded  as  an  important  communication  method  by 
which  they  can  interact  with  the  greater  society  in  business  and 
other  pursuits  on  the  one  hand,  but  on  the  other,  maintain  through 
language  itself  a  sustained  integration.  In  a  way  not  common  to 
the  larger  society,  normatively  prescribed  appearance  constitutes  a 
communication  medium.  The  young  Amishman  communicates,  in 
efiFect,  by  his  high  visibility,  were  he  to  attempt  to  enter  a  cinema 
or  tavern.    Likewise,   he   communicates   his   status-role   by   his 
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grooming  and  his  dress.  Despite  the  Hmitations  placed  upon  the 
mass  media,  the  Amishman  is  informed  of  outside  affairs  through 
his  newspaper  and  has  a  most  efficient  system  of  communication 
for  the  parochial  happenings  of  his  immediate  world. 

Boundary  Maintenance.  No  process  is  more  important  in  the 
life  of  the  Amish  than  boundary  maintenance;  without  hard  and 
fast  boundaries  of  conduct  as  well  as  spatial  boundaries,  their 
ways  would  change  and  their  system  disintegrate.  This  process  is 
therefore  related  to  every  single  element  and  process  that  makes 
up  Amish  life  and  puts  it  in  motion.  What  appears  here  is  a  selec- 
tion from  all  the  elements  and  processes  which  forms  the  core  of 
the  boundary  maintenance  process. 

The  Amish  have  specialized  in  a  way  of  life  founded  on  the 
belief  that  they  are  "God's  peculiar  people"  who  are  "not  con- 
formed to  the  world "  and  who  should  not  be  "unequally  yoked 
together  with  unbelievers."  Every  act  of  life  becomes  one  de- 
signed to  keep  the  group  intact  and  untouched  by  meaningful 
contacts  with  individuals  outside  its  own  boundaries. 

The  sanctified  nature  of  farming  permits  the  maintenance  of 
certain  boundaries.  No  Amishman  needs  further  education;  no 
Amishman  needs  seek  a  job  in  a  non-Amish  community;  and  no 
Amishman  engages  in  an  occupation  that  does  not  involve  the 
whole  family.  The  sentiment  of  humility  provides  a  rationale  for 
"plain"  and  standardized  grooming  and  dress,  boundary  mainte- 
nance devices  in  themselves.  "Full  fellowship"  with  other  Amish- 
men  demands  strict  conformity  to  the  system's  norms.  Grooming, 
dress,  house  furnishings  and  farm  operation  methods  and  facilities 
tend  effectively  to  set  the  Amish  off  from  members  of  the  larger 
society. 

The  simplicity  of  the  status-role  pattern  and  the  limited  num- 
ber of  status-roles  available  to  the  individual  insures  against  little 
pyramids  of  special  occupational  interests.  Commonly  shared 
status-roles  means  commonly  shared  life  styles;  it  maximizes  inte- 
gration and  minimizes  the  splintering  of  interests.  A  uniform  and 
clearly  understood  power  and  rank  system  which  leaves  the  most 
important  allocation  of  power  up  to  God  minimizes  the  competi- 
tion for  power  and  rank  and  fosters  integration.  The  awful  fate 
of  him  who  is  either  shunned  or  excommunicated  can  scarcely  be 
imagined  by  those  who  have  a  number  of  important  reference 
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groups  and  whose  ideas  of  a  personal  heaven  and  hell  may  be 
hazy.  The  Amishman  has  only  one  membership  group  and  very 
few  reference  groups  and  his  idea  of  heaven  and  hell  is  explicit. 
Each  sanction  has  been  described  as  "a  living  death." 

The  excommunication  of  members  was  an  awful  and  solemn  procedure. 
The  members  to  be  expelled  had  been  notified  in  advance  and  were 
absent.  An  air  of  tenseness  filled  the  house.  Sad-faced  women  wept 
quietly;  stem  men  sat  with  faces  drawn.  The  bishop  arose;  with 
trembling  voice  and  with  tears  on  his  cheek  he  announced  that  the 
guilty  parties  had  confessed  their  sin,  that  they  were  cast  off  from  the 
fellowship  of  the  church  and  committed  to  the  devil  and  all  his  angels. ^^ 

Every  article  used  by  the  Amish  that  marks  them  as  "different" 
from  the  members  of  the  larger  society  is  a  boundary  maintaining 
device.  If  they  should  forget  for  one  moment  that  forbidden  facili- 
ties maintain  boundaries  they  have  but  to  look  at  what  has  re- 
sulted for  other  Old  Order  Amish  groups  when  they  have 
compromised  on  facilities. 

They  see  this  in  the  difficulties  other  nonconformity  groups  are  having 
after  modifying  their  conduct  with  reference  to  certain  "worldly"  prac- 
tices or  conveniences.  For  instance,  after  some  branches  of  the 
Mennonite  and  Amish  churches  made  concessions  regarding  the  auto- 
mobile, the  tractor  for  field  work,  and  the  English  language  for  reli- 
gious services,  it  was  difficult  to  maintain  certain  other  long-established 
practices.  Men  cut  their  hair  shorter  and  shorter  and  eventually  some 
adopted  the  prevailing  hair  cut;  beards  became  shorter  and  in  time 
were  discarded  by  some;  suits  became  less  extreme  in  appearance,  and 
some  men  even  bought  "store  suits."  Women  departed  from  old  stand- 
ards in  that  printed  goods  were  used  in  dresses,  devotional  head  cov- 
erings became  smaller,  and  some  of  the  women  curled  their  hair.  In 
services,  part-singing  was  introduced  by  stages.  One  change  has  led 
to  another,  until  most  of  the  outstanding  nonconformity  practices  have 
become  things  of  the  past.^^ 

Under  a  system  which  makes  the  old  a  sacred  trust  and  the  new 
something  to  be  wary  of,  the  Amish  have  succeeded  in  erecting  a 
boundary  against  the  surrounding  society  which  tends  to  be  scorn- 
ful of  the  past  and  uncritical  of  the  new. 

Institutionalization.  The  most  essential  features  of  the  institu- 
tionalization of  the  elements  of  the  Amish  social  system  began  to 
be  formed  400  years  ago  as  their  antecedents,  the  Swiss  Brethren, 
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denied  the  efficacy  of  organized  religion.  As  a  result  of  their  re- 
volt against  the  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Reformed  churches 
"thousands  of  harmless,  pious  souls,  with  no  other  desire  than  to 
worship  God  in  their  own  way,  were  put  to  death  with  the  con- 
currence of  both  state  and  church,  often  under  great  torture  .  .  . 
wherever  .  .  .  they  were  found."  ^^  Their  beliefs  and  need  for 
support  under  such  conditions  led  to  the  postulate  of  "a  separate 
people,"  "a  people  apart,"  unyoked  to  the  worldly  groups  about 
them.  Practices  consistent  with  the  postulate  emerged  and  gradu- 
ally were  institutionahzed  in  the  noiTns  elaborated  above.  Result- 
ing status-roles  about  which  the  division  of  labor  is  organized  are 
perhaps  the  simplest  of  any  collectivity  of  comparable  size  in  the 
modern  world  and  because  they  are  so  highly  institutionalized  are 
among  the  most  predictable. 

If  the  reader  were  to  focus  his  attention  completely  on  the 
Amish  community,  and  not  for  the  moment  see  it  surrounded  by 
other  "worldly"  communities,  it  would  be  easy  to  conclude  that 
here  was  a  life  pattern,  institutionalized  in  a  completely  harmoni- 
ous way  around  the  three  chief  interlocking  social  sub-systems— 
the  family,  the  church,  and  the  occupation.  Expectancy  patterns 
would  be  so  completely  fulfilled  at  each  point  of  interaction  that 
solidarity,  security,  and  freedom  from  stress  would  seem  inherent 
in  the  system.  The  Amish  created  a  new  way  of  life  for  them- 
selves. To  protect  that  system  all  the  most  ordinary  pursuits  were 
prescribed— where  to  live,  what  to  wear,  when  to  quit  school, 
when  to  marry,  how  to  rear  children. 

Systemic  linkage.  But  let  the  reader  broaden  his  focus  to  in- 
clude the  larger  social  groups  among  which  the  Amish  as  individ- 
uals move,  and  points  of  strain  immediately  become  apparent. 
Despite  the  communal  aspect  of  worship,  mutual  aid,  and  blood 
interrelatedness,  Amish  enterprise  is  private.  Property  is  owned 
and  taxes  paid  by  families  interacting  within  the  total  society. 
Families  buy  and  sell  in  the  non- Amish  market  and  are  dependent 
upon  the  general  economy.  They  compete  economically  with 
non-Amish  families  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  goods. 
Their  methods  of  farming  and  hauling  are  subject  to  many  pro- 
hibitions, designed  to  preserve  the  Amish  community,  not  to  help 
the  farmer  compete.  When  there  is  pressure  to  change— a  dairy 
farmer  may,  for  example,  feel  it  necessary  to  have  a  newly  in- 
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vented  item  of  equipment— tremendous  stress  may  develop,  in 
part  at  least,  because  none  of  the  existing  norms  of  the  Amish 
apply  to  the  new  situation.  Can  the  unmarried  men  have  a  car? 
Under  what  circumstances  if  at  all  can  mixed  couples  go  riding? 
Linkage  with  another  and  different  social  system  requires  reestab- 
lishment  of  norms  and  new  institutionalization  of  behavior,  and 
weakens  boundary  maintenance. 

Some  of  the  institutionalized  patterns  of  behavior  designed  to 
preserve  the  Amish  society  are  incompatible  with  the  basic  laws 
and  norms  of  the  general  society.  Compulsory  attendance  at  a 
school  which  meets  minimum  standards  is  a  case  in  point.  Since 
the  Amish  do  not  believe  in  education  beyond  the  primary  grades, 
they  cannot  recruit  from  their  own  group  teachers  who  meet  state 
standards.  The  teacher,  who  holds  an  influential  position,  is  con- 
sequently recruited  from  another  community.  She  may  represent 
a  highly  valued  role-model  to  which  the  Amish  youngster  can  not 
aspire  and  still  maintain  his  faith.  This  bit  of  linkage  with  another 
social  system  provides  a  situation  which  can  be  beset  by  conflict 
and  strain. 

To  the  Amish  parents  the  stress  is  no  less  great.  They  see  their 
children,  whom  they  fervently  hope  will  remain  in  the  faith,  in- 
fluenced by  a  person  who  commands  the  children's  admiration 
and  respect  and  who  is  in  a  prestigeful  position  which  is  denied 
them.  Petitions  from  the  Amish  for  control  of  their  own  schools 
have  usually  been  met  with  rebuffs  from  those  in  control  in  the 
larger  society  to  whom  it  seems  wicked  and  un-American  to  deny 
children  a  broad  education  under  well-trained  teachers. 

A  similar  strain  threatens  the  Amish  youth  when  they  solicit 
services  from  outside  professionals— doctors,  lawyers,  and  the  like. 
The  prestige  of  these  roles  is  no  less  apparent  to  the  Amish  than 
to  the  non-Amish,  and  desire  of  Amish  youth  to  emulate  these 
professionals  and  gain  the  same  kind  of  prestige  can  be  a  deterrent 
to  the  full  use  of  professional  services.  Thus,  the  attempt  is  made 
to  regard  the  hiring  of  all  such  services  as  a  purely  business  propo- 
sition and  to  avoid  any  affective  or  diffuse  relations. 

When  a  young  Amishman  leaves  his  church  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  a  more  liberal  one  the  typical  expression  is:  "He  got  his 
hair  cut."  Should  he  leave  both  Amish  and  M'ennonite  fellowship, 
"He  went  English."  ^^  Parents  continually  worry  lest  children  be 
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"lost"  in  this  manner.  The  Amish  community  is  in  constant  fear 
that  the  general  society  will  pass  laws  or  enforce  existing  laws 
that  will  force  the  Amish  to  violate  their  norms.  Compulsory  high 
school  attendance,  consolidated  schools,  and  enforced  military 
service  are  continual  threats.  In  the  last  war  Amish  youths  served 
in  various  capacities  in  conscientious  objector  camps  which,  it  is 
claimed,  led  many  to  lose  their  faith.  Under  similar  threats  many 
groups  have  moved  to  countries  promising  freedom  from  obliga- 
tions that  violate  their  basic  norms.  The  Amish  must  maintain  a 
readiness  for  leaving  farms  and  homes  which  are  the  work  of 
many  years  and  in  some  cases  generations.  Material  things  "of 
this  world"  must  be  devaluated  and  group  integration  fostered  to 
maintain  this  readiness. 

Although  voting  has  been  discouraged  in  the  past,  Amishmen 
and  even  their  wives  have  recently  voted  in  school  elections  to 
prevent  the  consolidation  of  schools.  This  voting  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  dilemma  confronting  the  members  of  a  social  system 
that  is  integrated  around  beliefs,  ends,  and  norms  that  are  at  vari- 
ance with  those  of  the  dominant  larger  societ\ .  Voting  may  vio- 
late the  norms  and  taboos  designed  to  avoid  the  "unequal  yoke," 
but  non-voting  would  permit  the  non-Amishmen  to  force  school 
consolidation  thus  establishing  "the  unequal  yoke"  in  another 
form  and  subjecting  the  Amish  children  to  forces  which  would  call 
into  question  their  values  and  beliefs.  The  Amishman  is  "be- 
damned  if  he  does"  and  "bedamned  if  he  doesn't"  vote.  As  yet 
no  institutionalized  mechanism  has  been  developed  to  remove  the 
stress  from  either  voting  or  non-voting,  but  one  must  emerge  if 
effective  linkage  between  the  Amish  system  and  the  general  so- 
ciety is  to  be  maintained. 

By  definition  systemic  linkage  is  the  process  whereby  the  ele- 
ments of  at  least  two  svstems  come  to  be  articulated  so  that  in 
some  ways  they  function  as  a  unit.  For  the  most  part,  the  Amish 
community  illustrates  resistance  to  linkage  at  all  costs.  Neverthe- 
less,  a  small  but  increasing  linkage  with  the  outside  world  is 
actually  taking  place.  Only  in  recent  years  have  the  Amish  par- 
ticipated in  cow-testing  associations  sponsored  by  the  county 
agent.  A  good  many  have  joined  a  Cooperative  Egg  and  Poultry 
Auction  Association  and  some  have  joined  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative.    The  Lancaster  County  Swiss   Cheese 
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Company,  although  controlled  by  the  Amish,  has  some  non-Amish 
members  and  represents  at  least  a  slight  tolerance  of  the  "unequal 
yoke." 

Various  government  programs  developed  through  the  agencies 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  also  force  partici- 
pation. Not  to  participate  and  not  receive  various  available  pay- 
ments would  result  in  penalizing  family  and  community.  Thus 
systemic  linkage  with  the  outside  cannot  be  said  to  be  absent,  but 
it  is  relatively  less  important  here  than  in  most  social  groups. 
Specific  examples  of  technological  change  resulting  from  social 
cultural  linkage  are  the  following:  Electricity,  though  it  may  not 
be  used  for  power  or  light,  has  been  used  for  wire  fences  and  in 
hen  houses,  to  increase  production.  The  various  facilities  of  non- 
Amish  neighbors  such  as  telephones  are  frequently  used.  Gasoline 
engines  are  used  to  power  washing  machines  and  other  equipment 
in  the  place  of  tabooed  electricity.  Increasing  use  is  made  of  vari- 
ous professions  and  vocations  related  to  medicine,  law  and  finance 
which  are  tabooed  as  status-roles  for  Amishmen. 

Socialization.  The  chief  job  facing  parents  in  transmitting  the 
social  and  cultural  heritage  of  the  Amish  is  to  see  that  the  child 
accepts  his  "difference"  from  members  of  other  groups,  that  he  ac- 
cepts his  occupation  of  farmer  or  associated  work,  and  that  he 
accepts  the  Amish  idea  of  God  and  religion. 

Children  must  be  told  why  they  cannot  have  clothes,  bicycles,  and 
many  toys  like  those  of  other  children;  why  the  family  cannot  have 
electric  lights,  a  car,  a  radio.  The  total  impression  of  the  children  must 
be  one  of  separateness,  difference  and  one  of  strong  disapproval  of  the 
world  and  all  its  doings.  That  the  children  may  understand  the  reli- 
gious services  and  read  available  religious  books,  including  the  Bible, 
they  must  be  taught  to  speak  and  read  German.^" 

The  same  writer  commends  the  success  with  which  the  parents 
cultivate  in  their  children  a  sense  of  values  which  centers  their 
interests  and  plans  on  farming.  The  chief  adult  model  is  of  course 
a  farmer.  Definite  farm  tasks  are  assigned  each  boy  and  girl  at 
an  early  age,  and  it  is  always  taken  for  granted  that  the  children 
will  some  day  farm.  Boys  and  girls  of  eight  and  nine  regularly 
help  in  the  house  and  do  chores  and  field  work;  nearly  all  of  them 
milk  cows  at  this  age  and  the  boys  have  usually  begun  doing  field 
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work  with  horses  and  implements  by  this  time.  Failure  to  farm 
or  engage  in  a  closely  related  activity  is  regarded  as  total  failure 
and  is  a  disgrace  to  the  family  and  to  the  community.  Children's 
play  impressively  brings  out  the  limited  scope  of  life  for  which 
the  Amish  child  is  being  socialized.  Children  play  that  they  are 
mothers  and  fathers  and,  of  course,  children;  but  not  that  they  are 
policemen  or  any  of  dozens  of  status-roles  enacted  by  children  in 
the  "gay"  society  of  the  outside  world.  Since  there  is  no  place  in 
the  belief  system  for  war  and  strife,  boys  do  not  carry  on  mock 
gun  battles;  actual  fighting  among  siblings  and  peers  is  at  a  mini- 
mum. The  author  marveled  at  the  relative  absence  of  conflict  in 
the  family  with  whom  he  lived.  He  concluded  that  the  pattern  of 
struggle  was  not  internalized  because  the  children  were  kept  from 
the  outside  world  and  the  virtues  of  love  and  kindness  were  ex- 
tolled. These  virtues  and  other  elements  of  the  Amish  culture  are 
nurtured  within  the  family,  church,  and  community.  Boundary 
maintenance  devices  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  outside  influences, 
for  children  who  in  school  or  elsewhere  internalize  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  incompatible  ends,  norms,  beliefs,  and  sentiments 
from  the  outside  may  "go  gay"  and  leave  the  community. 

CONDITIONS  OF  SOCIAL  ACTION 

Territoriality.  The  Lancaster  County  Old  Order  Amish  com- 
munity is  composed  of  approximately  150  square  miles  with  33 
church  districts  and  several  schools.  A  larger  proportion  of  people 
are  known  to  each  other  than  in  any  community  of  similar  geo- 
graphical size  and  population  known  to  the  author.  Most  families 
are  linked  to  the  various  areas  of  the  community  by  close  family 
ties. 

The  social  processes  and  elements  in  the  system  lead  to  a  most 
interesting  ecological  phenomena.  The  high  value  placed  on 
separation  from  the  non-Amish  people  places  a  high  premium 
upon  living  near  the  center  of  the  community.  Almost  all  com- 
munity members  prefer  to  live  in  the  center  so  that  all  children 
attend  a  given  school  and  most  contacts  are  with  other  Amishmen. 
The  fact  that  the  horse  and  buggy,  not  the  automobile,  must  be 
used  places  relatively  greater  centripetal  pressure  on  the  land 
than  is  so  in  other  rural  areas  in  the  United  States.  Also  a  factor 
of  selectivity  operates.    Families  who  develop  liberal  tendencies 
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or  "go  gay"  and  who  own  land  in  the  center  of  the  community 
often  sell  their  land  for  very  high  prices  to  the  more  conservative 
who  desire  that  location.  This  tends  to  increase  the  conservatism 
of  the  center.  In  time  the  value  of  farms  is  determined  by  the  dis- 
tance from  the  center  of  the  community  rather  than  by  their  rela- 
tive productivity  or  money-making  potential.  Wealthy  Amishmen 
who  live  in  the  center  may  buy  land  from  non- Amishmen  on  the 
fringes  and  by  hiring  or  renting  to  Amishmen  of  lower  rank  build 
up  the  usually  rundown  land  left  by  non-plain  people. 

AN  AMISH  CHURCH  ADOPTS  THE  AUTOMOBmE  ^i 

A  Case  of  Successful  Systemic  Linkage 

As  in  every  instance  of  evaluation  and  decision  making,  the 
adoption  of  the  automobile  by  the  Old  Order  Amish,  which  we 
shall  call  The  Hoog  Church,  has  a  particular  history.  The  Hoog 
group  was  one  of  four  House  Amish  religious  communities  in 
Pennsylvania  County.  The  House  Amish  groups  were  more  con- 
servative than  the  four  Church  Amish  groups  in  the  County.  The 
Hoog  group  was  the  most  progressive  of  the  House  Amish,  re- 
seipbling  the  most  conservative  of  the  Church  Amish  as  much  as 
they  did  the  next  most  progressive  group  of  House  Amish.  The 
Hoog  group  originated  fifty  years  ago  as  an  offshoot  of  the  then 
most  progressive  of  the  House  Amish.  While  the  group  shares 
the  same  general  culture  as  other  Amish  in  the  territory  the  details 
differ  considerably.  Shirts,  suspenders,  and  in  some  instances 
broadfall  trousers  are  purchased  when  available  at  the  nearby 
store.  Buttons  are  permitted  on  work  jackets.  The  men's  hair 
extends  over  part  of  the  ear,  which  is  considerably  shorter  than 
the  hair  length  for  men  in  the  next  most  progressive  group. 
Tractors,  including  those  with  rubber  tires,  are  used  for  farming 
operations.  The  brims  of  men's  hats  are  smaller  than  those  of  all 
other  Amish.  Until  the  acceptance  of  automobiles  carriage  tops 
were  black.  The  ban  on  the  use  of  electricity  was  lifted  10  years 
ago;  since  that  time  farms  have  been  modernized  considerably. 
Farming  is  completely  modern  and  tractor-oriented  but  religion 
centers  in  house  worship.  Norms  and  boundary  maintenance  de- 
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vices  had  already  been  relaxed.  Partial  systemic  linkage  with  the 
larger  society  in  agricultural  practices  had  already  been  achieved. 

For  a  number  of  years  members  of  the  Hoog  Group  used 
tractors  in  the  field  and  for  farm  work.  With  the  appearance  of 
pneumatic  tiies,  they  were  also  used  on  the  road,  to  pull  wagons 
to  town  and  to  run  errands  to  nearby  farms.  Several  members  in- 
stalled high  speed  transmissions  especially  for  road  work.  During 
deer  hunting  season  tractors  could  be  seen  on  the  mountain  where 
they  were  parked  while  their  operators  were  hunting.  The  tractors 
were  equipped  with  huge  platforms  on  the  rear  for  hauling  milk. 
Boxes  were  also  attached  in  which  Amish  youngsters  were  trans- 
ported. One  church  official  of  the  group  commented  to  the  writer: 
"This  seemed  inconsistent  to  me  and  I  was  afraid  to  be  seen  on 
the  road  anymore  with  the  tractor."  The  objective  of  occupational 
efficiency  was  added  and  was  sometimes  in  conflict  with  the  old 
objective  of  remaining  "God's  peculiar  people."  New  norms  were 
institutionalized,  new  facilities  added  to  accom,plish  the  old  objec- 
tive of  making  money,  an  objective  given  a  higher  priority  by  the 
evaluative  process. 

Some  of  the  younger  members  commented  on  the  inconsist- 
ency of  driving  rubber-tired  farm  tractors  on  the  road,  but  using 
horses  for  transportation  to  church.  One  informant  predicted,  "It 
won't  be  long  until  some  change  will  have  to  be  made.  When  the 
youngsters  grow  up  they  will  not  understand  why  horses  must  be 
used  on  Sunday,  when  rubber-tired  tractors  can  be  used  during 
the  week." 

Members  often  traveled  long  distances,  to  and  from  other 
Amish  settlements  in  the  state  or  even  beyond  in  order  to  maintain 
contact  with  relatives  who  had  migrated.  They  often  hired  taxi- 
cabs  or  the  service  of  a  neighboring  Church  Amish  member  for 
whom  automobiles  were  not  taboo.  Communication  and  inter- 
action patterns  could  not  be  maintained  under  the  old  norms. 
Strain  resulted.  One  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church  Amish  informed 
a  minister  of  the  group:  "You  cannot  expect  to  keep  up  this  prac- 
tice." 

Some  of  the  parents  bought  or  financed  autos  for  the  young 
men  who  had  become  members  of  the  Church  Amish.  There  were 
no  dominant  negative  sanctions  for  such  generous  acts  on  the 
part  of  the  House  Amish  father  to  his  Church  Amish  son  as  there 
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was  in  stricter  Amish  groups.  In  this  way  the  entire  family  had 
transportation.  Note  tlmt  members  of  the  same  family  held  mem- 
berships in  two  different  church  groups,  a  type  of  systemic  linkage. 

The  desire  for  automobiles  became  dominant  in  informal  con- 
versation among  some  of  the  members.  One  farm  hand  in  par- 
ticular constantly  kept  ribbing  his  employer,  a  minister  of  the 
group,  about  inconsistency,  and  the  difficulty  of  hitching  up 
horses.  Horses  were  too  much  trouble,  too  slow  a  form  of  trans- 
portation, and  besides  it  was  dangerous  to  drive  a  carriage  on  the 
open  highway.  This  informal  conversation  and  "egging"  undoubt- 
edly played  a  significant  part  in  preparing  the  minister  for  a 
favorable  decision  later  when  the  time  came  for  a  nod  in  the 
church.  Communication  about  new  norms  to  a  person  holding  a 
status-role  vested  with  power  was  impoHant. 

No  amount  of  informal  conversation  concerning  the  desire  for 
an  automobile  could  make  the  subject  legitimate  for  discussion  in 
church.  Only  if  some  person  violated  the  restriction  could  it  be 
discussed.  Early  one  spring  a  young  man  of  a  well-thought-of 
family  became  the  first  offender.  Without  the  consent  of  his 
family  and  church  he  purchased  a  used  automobile  under  con- 
siderable pressure  from  a  used  car  dealer.  The  youngster  had 
secured  a  learner's  permit;  he  drove  the  automobile  to  the  home 
of  his  parents.  The  father  objected  to  having  the  car  on  his  prop- 
erty, and  after  a  good  deal  of  persuasion  on  the  part  of  his  par- 
ents, the  sixteen-year-old  boy  returned  the  car  to  the  dealer  with 
the  promise  from  his  parents  that  he  could  have  it  back  if  the 
church  should  come  to  a  favorable  decision  whenever  the  subject 
came  up  for  discussion.  The  objective  of  full  fellowship  was  im- 
poHant to  the  family  as  was  the  Godliness  represented  by  the 
Church. 

In  the  following  week,  a  young  married  man  who  was  em- 
ployed in  the  nearby  village  purchased  a  new  automobile.  He 
kept  it  at  the  place  of  his  employment,  continuing  to  use  his 
tractor  to  commute  to  and  from  work.  With  the  aid  of  another 
friend  he  had  taken  a  driver's  test  and  satisfactorily  passed  it. 

In  the  latter  instance  the  offender  was  immediately  excom- 
municated for  purchasing  a  car,  and  in  order  to  be  received  again 
into  full  fellowship  he  was  advised  to  put  it  away  until  the  church 
could  come  to  a  unanimous  decision  on  the  ownership  of  auto- 
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mobiles.  He  sold  his  new  auto  to  a  friend  for  one  dollar,  and  after 
the  church  had  approved,  he  took  it  back.  Meanwhile,  a  brother 
of  the  young  married  man  was  ofiFended  that  his  brother  was  ex- 
communicated; in  retaliation  he  also  purchased  an  automobile. 
Like  his  brother,  he  too  was  promptly  excommunicated.  Rank  is 
evidenced  here;  evidently  the  two  excommunicated  brothers  had 
lower  rank  than  the  first  offender  who  was  granted  an  immunity 
from  the  negative  sanctions.  By  this  time  the  officials  of  the 
church  had  enough  justification  to  bring  up  the  question  for  dis- 
cussion and  taking  the  "Rot"  or  vote  of  the  membership.  The 
status-role  of  the  off[icials  is  here  articulated.  They  use  their 
power  to  initiate  the  evaluation  and  decision-making  processes. 
Following  the  excommunications,  informal  discussions  con- 
tinued. Meetings  were  held  informally  in  the  homes.  The  second 
oflFender,  in  desperation  for  help,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  went  to 
see  the  bishop  of  one  of  the  Mennonite  ( Church  Amish )  congre- 
gations. He  informed  the  bishop  of  his  predicament  and  stated 
his  desire  to  become  a  member  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  The 
bishop  advised  him  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  about  joining  another 
church.  The  next  day  the  third  oflFender  came  to  the  same 
bishop  stating  his  desire  to  join  the  Mennonite  Church.  The 
bishop  suggested  to  him  that  he  call  a  meeting  with  other  persons 
who,  like  himself,  wanted  to  have  an  automobile.  About  30  per- 
sons both  men  and  women  came  to  the  meeting  which  was  held  in 
a  private  home.  Members  intimately  acquainted  and  sharing  the 
same  need,  continue  to  reinforce  sentiments  and  opinions  and 
evaluate  action  through  informal  communication.  The  bishop, 
accompanied  by  one  of  his  assistant  ministers,  stated  his  position 
and  read  the  Bible  and  led  prayer.  He  explained  that  for  people 
to  join  a  church  because  they  want  an  auto  "usually  doesn't  help 
the  church  they  jump  into."  He  advised  them  to  take  the  matter 
to  their  own  ministers  and  see  whether  they  couldn't  come  to 
some  solution.  The  bishop's  position  was  that  in  the  previous 
years  he  had  received  many  of  the  Amish  members  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  wanted  automobiles.  He  was  not  interested 
in  having  more  members  of  that  kind,  or  just  for  that  reason.  The 
bishop  realized  that  his  church  as  a  social  system  was  a  complex 
of  belief,  sentiments,  objectives  and  norms.    Agreement  on  one 
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nowi,  perhaps  this  one  concerning  automobiles  in  paiiicular,  is 
not  enough  to  insure  dedication  to  the  whole  sijstem. 

The  six  ordained  men  of  the  Hoog  group  in  the  meantime  had 
counselled  with  each  other  informally.  None  of  them  opposed  the 
on-coming  automobile  question,  but  one  wife  did.  "Where  will 
this  lead  to,  if  our  young  people  are  given  the  privilege  of  going 
wherever  they  want?"  was  the  chief  objection  she  raised.  Senti- 
ments and  opinions  were  formed  and  modified  by  the  communi- 
cation process. 

The  decision  finally  came  before  the  assembled  church.  The 
process  of  decision  making  has  been  defined  as  the  reduction  of 
the  alternate  courses  of  action  available  so  that  some  course  of 
action  can  take  place.  Since  the  Amish  church  provides  that  each 
district  maintain  its  own  regulations  and  discipline  it  was  up  to 
the  Hoog  group  to  decide. 

The  "Rot"  is  usually  taken  at  the  members'  meeting  following 
the  worship  service.  The  two  deacons  polled  the  church,  one  tak- 
ing the  vote  among  the  men  and  the  other  among  the  women. 
The  bishop  as  a  rule  states  the  opinion  of  the  ministry  on  any  is- 
sue up  for  consideration,  after  which  the  membership  affirms  the 
minister's  decisions,  disapproves  of  them,  or  remains  neutral  on 
the  question.  The  process  of  decision  making  had  become  institu- 
tionalized. The  terms  used  to  describe  the  outcome  of  the  vote 
may  be  three:  unanimous,  practically  unanimous,  or  not  unani- 
mous. In  this  case  the  report  was  practically  unanimous  in  favor. 
Only  four  persons  did  not  give  assent,  and  they  chose  to  join  a 
stricter  conservative  Amish  Church  in  the  community.  Those  in 
conflict  with  the  new  norms  sought  a  group  whose  objectives, 
norms  and  sentiments  would  be  like  theirs. 

On  the  following  Sunday  at  worship  services  eight  automo- 
biles were  present.  Several  weeks  later  most  of  the  members  came 
in  automobiles,  and  today  from  40-50  automobiles  are  parked  in 
a  single  barnyard  with  perhaps  one  or  two  carriages  present.  Only 
four  of  a  total  of  70  household  heads  have  not  purchased  autos, 
and  all  of  these  are  old  people.  Members  were  advised  to  secure 
only  black  automobiles  or  to  have  them  painted  black,  and  they 
were  not  to  drive  trucks. 

The  bishop  had  his  own  view  of  what  had  happened.  The 
general  practice  of  using  tractors  for  road  work  and  business  trips 
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to  town  helped  to  bring  on  the  automobile.  The  bishop  felt  it  was 
not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  young  people  as  it  was  the  fault  of 
the  parents— those  who  purchased  automobiles  for  their  boys  who 
were  either  not  yet  members  or  were  members  of  Church  Amish 
groups.  The  frequent  practice  of  young  drivers  dropping  their 
parents  off  at  preaching  and  then  returning  for  them  after  the 
service  was  a  primary  reason  for  the  innovation,  according  to  the 
bishop. 

The  legitimation  of  the  automobile  by  the  Amish  Church  is  a 
case  of  successful  linkage  of  the  Amish  social  system  with  that  of 
the  outside  ivorld.  The  change  agent  in  this  case  was  the  group 
of  Amish  "young  Turks"  who  advocated  and  successfully  intro- 
duced the  automobile  into  the  Amish  community.  The  target 
system,  as  the  recipient  of  the  "egging'  and  the  direct  attempts  at 
innovation,  was  the  Amish  community  represented  by  the  min- 
isters whose  objectives,  at  first,  were  the  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo. 

The  results  of  the  systemic  linkage  which  brought  the  automo- 
bile to  the  Hoog  group  will  take  some  time  to  manifest  themselves. 
After  all  the  boundary  maintenance  devices  failed  to  pre- 
vent the  invasion  of  sacred  norms,  and  in  a  matter  of  weeks  forces 
were  released  which  in  the  larger  society  required  liaK  a  century 
to  partially  regularize  and  to  control  through  continuous  institu- 
tionalization. Except  for  infrequent  and  expensive  "taxi"  rides, 
the  community  had  been  the  chief  arena  of  interaction;  now  the 
interaction  arena  has  been  increased  in  size  to  cover  the  eastern 
part  of  the  nation.  Young  people  who  formerly  courted  in  pre- 
scribed ways  now  have  the  automobile,  a  facility  viewed  with 
mixed  feelings  by  almost  every  parent  with  children  of  courting 
age  even  in  the  larger  society.  Such  are  the  problems  which  the 
automobile  has  brought  to  the  Hoog  group. 
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Essay  6 

Educational  Social  Systems; 
USA,  USSR,  AND  Mexican 


Educating  the  new  generation  is  among  the  most  important 
tasks  of  all  societies.  In  many  societies  the  educational  system  is 
not  separate  from  the  family,  the  clique,  and  the  community. 
With  few  exceptions  in  societies  characterized  by  division  of 
labor,  however,  "The  business  of  storing  the  mind  with  ideas  .  .  . 
has  been  assigned  to  the  school.  The  task  of  organizing  and  social- 
izing the  self  to  which  these  materials  and  methods  belong  is  left 
to  the  home  ...  to  the  playground,  the  streets,  and  society  in  gen- 
eral." ^  Here  we  are  primarily  concerned  with  those  formalized 
systems,  particularly  the  schools,  that  have  been  established  for 
educational  purposes.  Since  the  schools  are  society's  vehicles  by 
which  the  prevailing  culture  is  transmitted  to  the  young,  it  fol- 
lows that  there  can  be  no  great  and  enduring  divergence  and 
inconsistency  between  the  elements  and  processes  that  articulate 
the  society  and  those  that  articulate  the  educational  system.  Be- 
cause the  education  social  system,  more  than  most  sub-systems, 
suggests  the  greater  society  in  microcosm,  it  may  be  drawn  in 
sharper  relief  if  it  is  presented  in  terms  of  its  existence  in  con- 
trasting societies.  The  elements  and  processes  of  the  educational 
systems  will  be  examined  here  as  they  are  seen  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  USSR,  and  in  Mexico— three  societies  and  nations 
which  differ  from  one  another  considerably. 

KNOWING 

Belief  (knowledge)  as  an  element.  Reduced  to  their  simplest 
terms  beliefs  basic  to  the  educational  system  of  the  three  countries 
can  be  summed  up  thus: 
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United  States:  Democracy  cannot  flourish  without  an  informed 
citizenry;  the  school  is  a  training  ground  not  only  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  infoiTnation;  it  is  also  a  laboratory  in  democratic  principles. 

USSR:  The  ultimate  victory  of  Communism  in  the  world-wide  class 
struggle  can  come  about  only  by  teaching  Communism  to  the  young 
and  training  them  in  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  economic  production. 

Mexico:  The  mark  of  the  educated  man  has  traditionally  been  the 
logically  trained  mind,  the  spiritually  rich  heart,  the  artistic  eye,  and 
the  expressive  hand.  Material  progress  requires  technical  competence. 
Mexico's  future  can  be  insured  only  by  training  both  in  the  cultural 
tradition  and  in  technical  skill. 

The  basic  beliefs  have  been  expressed  by  each  of  the  nation's 
great  as  they  have  viewed  their  country's  educational  system. 
Thomas  Jefferson  in  a  letter  to  George  Washington  in  1786  em- 
phasized the  political  importance  of  education.  He  wrote,  "It 
is  an  axiom  in  my  mind  that  our  liberty  can  never  be  safe  but  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  themselves,  and  that,  too,  of  the  people 
with  a  certain  degree  of  instixiction."  - 
Lenin  was  more  specific: 

The  more  cultured  was  the  bourgeois  state  the  more  subtly  it  lied 
in  asserting  that  the  school  can  remain  outside  politics  and  serve  society 
as  a  whole  .  .  .  the  school  was  in  fact  converted  wholly  into  a  weapon 
of  class  domination  of  the  bourgeoise  ...  its  aim  was  to  provide  capi- 
talists with  servile  grovelers  and  excellent  workers.  To  claim  that  the 
school  is  outside  of  life,  outside  of  politics  is  a  lie  and  a  hypocrisy.  We 
believe  that  Russian  education  is  a  mighty  weapon  not  only  to  finish 
the  overthrow  of  capitalistic  society  but  to  build  Communist  society.^ 

Avila  Camacho,  one  of  Mexico's  great  presidents,  in  describing 
the  anti-illiteracy  campaign,  said,  "These  insufiiciencies  are  our  in- 
ternal enemies:  political .  .  .  economic  .  .  .  technical.  .  .  .  All  these 
insufiiciences  spring,  however,  from  one  very  grave  source  of  in- 
sufficiency—that of  instruction."  ^ 

Cognitive  mapping  and  validation  as  process.  In  the  liglit  of 
these  basic  beliefs  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  are  similarities 
between  the  educational  systems  of  Russia  and  the  United  States. 
In  both  countries  "the  intellectual  activity  .  .  .  relies  more  on  a 
theoretical  component  to  which  applied  mathematics  and  sym- 
bolic logic  is  germane;  ^  both  differ  from  the  system  in  Mexico 
where  more  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  intuitive,  aesthetic  com- 
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ponent  and  where  "music,  drawing,  and  manual  arts  are  enlisted 
for  their  expressive,  artistic  and  coordinative  values."  ^  Whether 
the  curriculum  tends  to  emphasize  the  rational  scientific  as  in 
Russia  and  the  United  States  or  the  expressive  artistic  as  in  Mex- 
ico, the  matrix  of  school  attendance,  school  support,  or  school 
control  is  not  devoid  of  expressive  sentiment. 

FEELING 

Sentiment  as  an  element;  tension  managevnent  and  communi- 
cation of  sentiment  as  processes."^  In  the  United  States  adults  hold 
sentiments  about  education;  they  believe  that  the  educative  proc- 
ess passes  knowledge  on  to  the  succeeding  generations.  They  also 
have  a  deep  and  abiding  faith,  which  transcends  cognitive  belief, 
that  the  next  generation  will  be  improved  and  that  education  itself 
will  ultimately  solve  problems  and  dispel  evil.  The  old  rancher 
who  spoke  his  mind  at  a  public  meeting  typifies  this  sentiment: 

I  hear  the  boys  tellin'  what  this  town  needs.  This  town  needs  this 
and  that,  they  tell  us.  I'll  tell  you  what  this  town  needs  more'n  it  needs 
anything  else.  It  needs  better  and  smarter  folks,  and  the  only  way  I 
know  to  get  'em  is  to  educate  'em  up  to  it.  We've  always  figured  in  this 
valley  that  one  man  was  as  good  as  another,  and  sometimes  a  damn- 
sight  better.  How  are  these  boys  goin'  to  have  a  chance  to  be  a  damn- 
sight  better  unless  we  give  'em  the  best  education  we  can?  ^ 

Coupled  with  this  faith  in  the  ameliorative  process  of  "edu- 
catin  'em  up  to  it"  is  an  emotional  naivete  which,  like  the  belief 
system,  is  characteristic  of  the  greater  society  and  is  transmitted, 
reproduced,  and  reenacted  in  miniature  in  the  educational  system. 
"Everyone  will  be  nice  to  you  if  you're  nice  to  them "  is,  in  the  eyes 
of  some  observers,  a  prevailing  and  valid  sentiment  that  has  been 
substituted  for  principle  and  self  discipline.  One  may  or  may 
not  agree  with  Walter  Lippmann's  observations  that  a  kind  of  un- 
sophisticated emotionalism  permeates  our  schools,  is  sustained  by 
an  organized  philosophy,  and  has  led  to  hideous  blunders  in  the 
assessment  of  the  international  situation.^  But  even  the  uncon- 
vinced are  likely  to  recognize  an  aspect  of  American  education 
here: 

American  education  is  friendly,  relaxed,  sentimental,  humanitarian, 
imprecise,  and  amiable  as  a  spaniel  puppy.   It  assumes  that  kindliness 
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and  gentle  curiosity  will  always  be  met  by  a  neighborly  smile.  The 
pleasant  thing  about  America  for  the  three-quarters  of  a  century  fol- 
lowing Reconstruction  is  that  within  our  borders  this  has  largely 
proved  true,  .  .  .  [The  error  of  our  misinformation  about  Russia]  per- 
haps the  most  colossal  error  in  all  history  on  the  part  of  a  highly  literate 
nation  provided  with  hecatombs  of  libraries  and  printing  presses, 
stemmed  from  this  same  relaxed,  friendly,  sentimental,  and  humani- 
tarian education— not  simply  in  the  schools  and  universities  but  in  most 
articulated  American  thought.  The  cost  of  that  error  has  not  yet  been 
revealed  to  us.  .  .  .^" 

The  StouflFer  study  reveals  that  no  factor  analyzed  in  nation- 
wide study  was  so  important  in  producing  tolerance  toward  Com- 
munists, atheists,  and  socialists  as  education— the  more  education 
the  greater  the  tolerance.  The  people  in  those  regions  with  lower 
educational  attainment  and  standards,  such  as  the  South  and  farm 
and  rural  areas,  were  less  tolerant  than  were  those  in  the  urban 
areas  of  the  East  and  West  with  higher  educational  attainments.^^ 

"Democracy"  taken  to  mean  an  ideal  state  of  equality  accom- 
panied by  a  degree  of  almost  unlimited  personal  liberty  if  not 
license  and  the  antithesis  of  all  authority  is  certainly  not  the 
democracy  that  is  a  form  of  government  with  highly  institution- 
alized democratic  controls  of  equality  and  liberty— the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  courts  of  law,  trial  by  jury,  and  due 
process  of  law  which  means  notice,  hearing,  and  judgment.  If 
Lippmann  and  Chalmers  are  right  in  assigning  to  the  schools  a 
confusion  which  causes  the  replacement  of  the  latter  meaning  of 
democracy  by  the  former— and  this  confusion  has  been  such  a  pop- 
ular and  prevalent  error  that  the  schools  could  hardly  have 
escaped  it— then  indeed  democracy  has  been  sentimentally  inter- 
preted and  not  without  repercussions. 

The  emotional  climate  in  the  Soviet  school  could  scarcely  be 
more  different  from  that  which  obtains  in  the  United  States.  "The 
inculcation  of  patriotism  was  the  first  and  foremost  task  of  teach- 
ers. This  was  interpreted  as  narrow  nationalism  which  demanded 
'fanatical  loyalty  to  the  regime  and  unmitigated  antagonism  to- 
ward the  outside  world.'  "  ^~  George  Counts  found  "the  feeling  of 
Soviet  patriotism  is  saturated  with  irreconcilable  hatred  toward 
the  enemies  of  socialist  society."  ^^ 

Sentiments  as  they  exist  in  the  controlling  classes  of  Mexico 
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and  are  promulgated  by  the  Mexican  educational  systems  display 
themselves  in  an  intense  nationalism,  a  pride  in  Mexican  religi- 
osity and  craftsmanship,  an  intense  jealousy  to  guard  technologi- 
cal gains  already  made,  and  an  impetus  toward  new  advances. 

The  pious,  humanitarian  sentiments  of  the  American,  which 
may  be  unsuited  to  the  comparatively  new  role  of  world  power- 
figure,  can  be  conceived  to  be  a  necessity  in  a  society  in  which 
disparate  and  varying  national  strains  are  being  rapidly  integrated 
into  a  solidary  whole.  The  rigidly  controlled,  tightly  disciplined 
production  schedule  of  the  relatively  new  USSR  may  have  both 
needed  and  experienced  the  feeling  of  a  common  enemy  to  foster 
solidary  feelings  within  the  country  as  well  as  to  abet  boundary 
maintenance  mechanisms.  The  Mexican  sentiments  seem  to  be 
harmonious  with  a  situation  in  which  a  revolution  has  shaken  the 
lethargy  and  traditionalism  of  ages,  in  which  a  part  of  the  nation 
has  been  started  toward  technological  advancement  and  another 
part  has  been  left  comparatively  untouched.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, sentiments  supportive  of  both  the  old  and  new  fulfill  a 
function. 

Data  for  the  United  States  indicate  great  stress  from  ambigu- 
ous status-role  definitions  and  the  lack  of  complete  professionali- 
zation  among  teachers.  Some  of  the  stress  arises  in  the  internal 
pattern  of  student  interaction.  Thus  one  investigation  indicates 
that  the  teacher  in  high  school  is  subjected  to  stress  because  of  the 
conflict  between  "the  requirements  of  .  .  .  two  sets  of  expectations 
which  operated  in  the  classroom,  those  presented  by  the  teacher 
and  those  which  the  informal  system  defined."  ^^  The  results  of  the 
study  suggested  that  it  was  possible  for  a  teacher  to  "articulate 
both  sets  of  roles  .  .  .  ,"  but  that  the  more  the  teacher  became 
linked  to  the  internal  pattern  of  informal  student  groups  or  to  the 
formal  extra-curricular  organizations  the  more  he  was  tempted  to 
permit  the  students'  rank  in  the  community  and  other  personal 
considerations  to  be  substituted  for  high  scholarly  achievement 
standards.  In  the  Russian  educational  system  the  pressures  of  the 
present-day  system  are  less  from  informal  student  groups  than 
from  the  formal  Party  and  government;  since  the  late  1920's  the 
teacher  has  become  a  task  leader  par  excellence.  In  Mexico  the 
teacher  is  protected  from  student  pressures  by  a  greater  formaliza- 
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tion  of  relations  between  students  and  teachers  than  exists  in  the 
United  States. 

The  ambiguities  and  consequent  unresolved  tension  existing  in 
the  status-role  of  the  school  administrator  in  the  United  States 
have  no  counterparts  in  either  Mexico  or  Russia.  Due  to  the  pre- 
vailing emphasis  on  equalitarianism  in  the  United  States  both 
teachers  and  administrators  idealize  equality  and  democratic  ac- 
tion in  decision  making.  The  administrator  who  is  aggressive  and 
effectively  utilizes  prestige  and  rank  outside  the  school  system  to 
provide  the  facilities  needed  to  the  system  often  labors  under 
stress  in  relations  with  his  teachers.  School  administrators  suffer 
from  guilt  feelings  if  the  situation  does  not  permit  them  to  be 
equalitarian  and  democratic. ^'^ 

All  three  countries  utilize  various  rites-of-passage  for  tension 
management.  Graduation  ceremonies  are  an  example  of  such  rites 
which  are  rendered  somewhat  sacred  by  Party  involvements  in 
the  USSR  and  by  religious  involvements  as  in  baccalaureate  serv- 
ices in  the  United  States.  Various  initiation  ceremonies  which  in 
the  United  States  were  so  extreme  at  one  time  may  now  be  some- 
what superseded  by  orientation  programs.  More  study  of  these 
various  rites  as  well  as  rites  of  intensification  would  no  doubt  lead 
to  useful  comparisons. 

ACHIEVING 

End,  goal,  or  objective  as  element.  The  specific  objectives  of 
the  Russian,  Mexican,  and  United  States  educational  systems  can 
be  examined  most  fruitfully  against  a  general  statement  of  educa- 
tional objectives.    Durkheim  gives  such  a  general  statement: 

Education  is  the  influence  exercised  by  adult  generations  on  those 
that  are  not  yet  ready  for  social  life.  Its  object  is  to  arouse  and  to  de- 
velop in  the  child  a  certain  number  of  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
states  which  are  demanded  of  him  by  both  the  political  society  as  a 
whole  and  the  special  milieu  for  which  he  is  specifically  destined.^^ 

There  is  a  dual  objective— the  demands  of  society  and  the  de- 
mands of  self-realization.  Under  the  Russian  system  what  is 
demanded  of  the  child  by  the  political  society  transcends  all  other 
considerations.  "Soviet  education  aims  at  education  for  excellence 
with  freedom  of  choice  resting  with  the  State  to  the  end  that  the 
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State  may  be  developed  to  the  optimum."  ^^  How  the  state  ab- 
sorbs the  hfe  of  the  child  and  determines  "the  special  milieu  for 
which  he  is  specifically  destined"  will  be  considered  in  the  section 
dealing  with  norms. 

In  contrast,  self-fulfillment  of  each  individual  child  is  empha- 
sized beyond  any  other  consideration  in  the  United  States  educa- 
tional system. ^^  The  laws  of  the  USSR  essentially  protect  the 
rights  of  the  state  from  infringements  and  attacks  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens;  most  laws  in  the  USA  protect  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual from  infringements  and  attacks  on  the  part  of  the  state. 
Individual  self-fulfillment  can  and  often  does  occur  in  the  USSR 
in  the  course  of  state-sponsored  education,  but  it  is  incidental  to 
the  student's  being  developed  for  a  status-role  important  to  the 
state.  Good  citizenship  and  democratic  principles  can  be  and 
often  are  a  part  of  the  state-sponsored  education  of  United  States 
youth,  but  it  is  incidental  to  the  training  considered  necessary  to 
give  full  expression  to  individual  capabilities. 

The  ends  of  education  in  Mexico  as  elsewhere  vary  greatly 
from  social  class  to  social  class  and  from  system  to  system.  Those 
of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  universities  are  prob- 
ably less  pragmatic  and  more  oriented  toward  education  as  a 
value  in  and  of  itself  than  are  those  in  either  Russia  or  the 
United  States.  The  ends  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  Indian 
schools  are  vocational  and  practical.  In  general,  however,  the 
official  expression  of  ends  and  objectives  for  education  in  Mexico 
are  as  broad  and  enlightened  as  any  in  the  world.^^  "Education 
is  the  hope  of  Mexico.  Mass  education  as  an  instrument  of  prog- 
ress has  become  a  positive  value  for  at  least  a  sizeable  minority 
of  all  classes."  -° 

The  ends  for  the  Russians  are  universal  mastery  of  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  Communist  political  dogma  and  mastery  of  knowledge 
and  technology.  For  the  Americans  they  are  a  composite  of  social 
skills,  vocational  training,  and  mastery  of  knowledge  in  fields  dic- 
tated by  the  personal  interests  of  the  individual  student.  For  the 
Mexican  they  tend  to  be  mastery  of  knowledge  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge  and  a  well-developed  aesthetic  appreciation.  The  net 
result  in  any  society  of  the  accomplishment  of  ends  is  in  the  trans- 
formation of  a  child  into  an  incumbent  of  an  adult  status-role. 
Society,  in  effect,  is  training  the  child  so  that  he  may,  upon  becom- 
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ing  an  adult,  effectively  participate  in  society's  division  of  labor. 

Goal  attaining  and  concomitant  "latent"  activity  as  process.  In 
all  three  countries  adolescents  in  school  mix  book  learning,  lecture, 
study,  and  laboratory  training  with  courting  and  other  activities 
involving  both  sexes.  The  amount  of  school  and  university  activ- 
ity which  has  its  prime  function  in  the  mingling  of  the  sexes  is 
greatest  in  the  United  States. 

Teaching  methods  in  the  United  States  have  occasioned 
more  and  more  discussion.  One  study  describes  the  high  school 
situation  thus: 

"The  teachers'  perspective  of  the  classroom  was  one  in  which  behavior 
was  defined  according  to  an  ideally  conceived  classroom  situation  in 
which  performance  approximated  the  ability  and  knowledge  of  the 
students.  According  to  this  perspective,  discussion  operated  in  ping- 
pong  fashion  between  teacher  and  pupils  and  among  pupils,  limited 
only  by  considerations  of  knowledge  and  limitations  of  personality."-^ 

The  following  quotation  from  Beals  illustrates  the  goal  attaining 
activities,  other  processes  and  elements  of  Mexican  education: 

In  both  rural  and  urban  elementary  schools,  despite  the  strong  influ- 
ence of  John  Dewey  on  Mexican  education  since  the  revolution,  in- 
struction tends  to  be  authoritarian  and  to  place  heavy  emphasis  upon 
memory.  During  study  periods  students  learn  long  passages,  repeating 
them  aloud.  .  .  .  Recitation  often  consists  of  the  class's  repeating  in 
unison  passages  learned  word  by  word.  .  .  .  Curriculums  [in  the  secun- 
daria which  follows  the  six-year  elementary  school]  .  .  .  too  are  some- 
what classical  and  traditional,  discipline  is  strict,  attendance  is  watched, 
and  examinations  are  frequent.  .  .  .  University  instruction  tends  to  be 
somewhat  formal  and  specialized.  .  .  .  Curriculums  tend  to  be  rigid 
and  offer  few  optional  courses.  .  .  .  Lectures  tend  to  be  formal  and 
authoritarian.  Discussion  is  rare  and  laboratory,  demonstration,  or  case 
methods  have  been  used  only  recently  and  not  in  all  fields.^^ 

A  summary  of  education  in  the  USSR  states  that, 

The  class  lecture  is  the  principal  teaching  method.  Although  lesson 
plans  necessarily  vary  with  different  subjects  .  .  .  emphasis  is  placed  on 
training  pupils  to  listen  attentively,  accept  what  they  read  and  are  told, 
and  repeat  what  they  have  been  assigned  to  learn  in  logical  and  gram- 
matically correct  written  and  oral  form.    Repetition  accounts  for  an 
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estimated  20  per  cent  of  class  time.  .  .  .  The  degree  of  spontaneity 
found   in  the   American   classroom   is   not   present   in   the   USSR.^^ 

NORMING,  STANDARDIZING,  AND  PATTERNING 

Norm  as  an  element.  There  are  marked  differences  among  the 
three  educational  systems  as  to  "proper"  behavior  and  attitudes  in 
the  student-teacher  relation.  In  Russia,  students  must  memorize 
20  rules  the  content  of  which  suggest  the  ideal  teacher-student 
relations. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  school  child:  ...  To  obey  the  instructions  of  the 
school  director  and  the  teachers  without  question;  ...  To  rise  when 
the  teacher  or  director  enters  or  leaves  the  room.  ...  To  stand  at  atten- 
tion when  answering  the  teacher;  to  sit  down  only  with  the  teacher's 
permission;  to  raise  his  hand  if  he  wishes  to  answer  or  ask  a  question. 
...  To  be  respectful  to  the  school  director  and  teachers;  when  meeting 
them,  to  greet  them  with  a  polite  bow;  boys  should  also  raise  their 
hats.  ...  To  protect  school  property.  ...  To  carry  his  student's  record 
book  with  him  always,  to  guard  it  carefully,  never  handing  it  over  to 
anyone  else,  and  to  present  it  upon  request  to  the  teachers  or  the 
school  director.  .  .  .^* 

Nor  is  the  student  without  a  guide  to  his  political  behavior: 

Only  within  the  framework  of  .  .  .  "broad  perspectives  of  social  signifi- 
cance" .  .  .  group  goals— is  individual  striving  approved  or  rewarded. 
A  child  may  strive  to  improve  his  "personal  position"  only  in  relation  to 
the  social  target.  "Character  traits  unbecoming  to  a  young  communist 
are  not  only  stigmatized  by  the  term  petty  bourgeois,"  but  as  personal 
preoccupations  and  selfishness.-^ 

There  is  no  such  standardization  of  pupil  norms  in  Mexico  or  in 
the  United  States,  although  there  is  ample  evidence  that  Mexi- 
can education  is  heavily  disciplinary  and  formalized.  A  Mexican 
student  who  attends  a  college  in  the  United  States  "tends  to  re- 
sent the  requirements  that  make  him  take  courses  outside  his 
special  field,  the  compulsory  attendance,  and  the  frequent  exami- 
nations which  he  associates  with  his  secondary  school  background. 
Furthermore  he  is  not  prepared  for  the  non-authoritarian  presen- 
tation of  manv  instructors."  -" 

It  is  hard  to  generalize  about  norms  in  the  United  States,  be- 
cause the  kind  of  local  control  which  prevails  encourages  a  highly 
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varied  normative  pattern.  Despite  the  variations,  the  norms  of 
teacher-pupil  relations  are  probably  nowhere  as  rigid  in  the 
United  States  as  they  are  in  either  the  USSR  or  in  Mexico.  "Pro- 
gressive" education  and  educational  policies  by  other  names 
designed  to  organize  a  school  for  pupil  self-growth  and  self-ex- 
pression as  well  as  for  group  decision  and  activity  and  democratic 
living  are  subjects  that  are  continually  discussed  and  argued 
about.   There  is  the  educator  who  decrys  that 

Our  classrooms  have  been  arranged  in  terms  of  an  authoritarian 
conception  of  living.  Seats  and  desks  were  screwed  to  the  floor.  The 
teacher's  desk  was  sometimes  on  a  raised  platform  so  placed  as  to 
facilitate  command  of  the  class.  The  taskmaster  stood  before  the  class 
and  issued  orders.  Perhaps  he  lectured  to  the  students  on  the  virtues 
of  democracy.^^ 

Other  educators  equally  vigorously  denounce  the  kind  of  educa- 
tional latitude  which  equates  democracy  with  casual  self-disci- 
pline and  with  a  kind  of  normless  "growing."  Here,  for  example, 
John  Dewey  whose  educational  philosophy  is  still  having  a  size- 
able impact  on  norms  in  the  American  schoolroom  is  taken  to  task. 

.  .  .  Professor  Dewey  used  the  metaphor  of  a  growing  organism  without 
reference  to  standards  of  good  or  right,  leaving  grave  uncertainty 
whether  the  growth  stimulated  by  education  would,  for  example,  be 
partial,  one-sided,  bad,  or  good.  .  .  .  [According  to  his  philosophy] 
The  account  of  man  is  clear:  that  he  is  naturally  good,  being  liable  to 
evil  only  if  affected  by  bad  social  arrangements,  that  he  is  a  child  of 
nature,  and  that  the  child  in  his  innocence  should  provide  the  central 
preoccupation  of  all  Paideia.  [Although  the  revisions  brought  about 
by  application  of  such  a  philosophy  were]  executed  in  the  direction  of 
extreme  democracy  .  .  .  the  net  result  of  these  social  refonns  has  been 
good.  [For  the  future,  however,]  those  dated  and  limited  ideas  cannot 
possibly  affirm  the  purpose  of  learning  for  the  second  half  of  the 
century.  .  .  .  Our  liberties  are  not  secured  primarily  by  democracy. 
They  are  secured  by  constitutionalism.^^ 

Most  parents  probably  hope  that  their  children  will  encounter 
teachers  who  are  helpful  and  interested  in  each  student  but  who 
inculcate  self-discipline  as  well  as  self-expression. 

Another  area  which  is  rich  in  normative  behavior  of  particular 
interest  to  students  has  to  do  with  the  "rules"  which  operate  only 
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within  the  student  world  and  by  which  students  are  judged  by 
their  peers.  Few  if  any  non-students  fully  understand  these  rules. 
Among  college-students  in  the  United  States  it  is  not  generally 
considered  "good  form"  to  allow  a  professor  to  be  friendly  or  to 
wield  much  influence  on  the  student.  The  norms  of  the  student 
group  are  generally  important  in  governing  what  courses  should 
be  selected,  how  much  studying  should  be  done,  and  the  degree 
to  which  it  is  socially  acceptable  to  have  one's  views  altered  by 
subject  matter  in  course  work.  A  studied  wall  of  imperviousness 
to  mental  excitement  or  curiosity  is  necessary  for  social  success 
among  the  student  peers.  A  similar  set  of  norms  seems  to  prevail 
in  Russia.  The  Russian  student  who  caters  overly-much  to  a  pro- 
fessor and  allows  himself  to  be  caught  up  in  the  excitement  of  the 
professor's  ideas  can  be  attacked  politically  by  his  disapproving  of- 
ficial peer  group,  the  Komsomol,  or  Young  Communist's  League.^^ 
Making  an  attack  and  a  defense  in  the  name  of  good  party  prin- 
ciples, however,  is  without  counterpart  on  American  campuses. 
In  the  United  States  college  teachers  seldom  influence  the  basic 
attitudes  of  their  students.''*^ 

Evaluation  as  a  process.  One  kind  of  evaluation  of  the  educa- 
tional system  is  a  highly  measurable  and  quantitative  one.  It 
amounts  simply  to  how  much  people  are  willing  to  pay  for  educa- 
tion. This  may  be  measured  in  a  number  of  ways.  "How  many 
dollars  per  pupil"  is  one  measurement,  although  this  does  not  re- 
veal the  amount  spent  in  relation  to  the  ability  to  pay.  Thus, 
within  the  United  States,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  states 
spending  a  small  amount  per  pupil  are  spending  a  relatively  larger 
proportion  of  their  total  budget  on  education  than  some  wealthier 
states  whose  per  pupil  rate  shows  up  advantageously.  There  is  a 
wide  range  in  the  percentage  of  income  in  the  various  states  in 
the  United  States  spent  on  education.  Some  rural  states  such  as 
the  Dakotas,  New  Mexico  and  Utah  allocate  relatively  the  largest 
proportions  and  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Michigan  give  rela- 
tively small  proportions  of  their  incomes  for  education.  A  rela- 
tively large  proportion  of  the  Soviet  annual  income  is  devoted  to 
education,  and  in  proportion  to  per  capita  income  Mexico  is  now 
spending  a  larger  share  for  education  than  is  the  United  States.^^ 
There  is  a  persistent  belief  in  America  that  the  worthwhile  in 
education  is  the  immediately  practical.    Evaluation  of  what  is 
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indeed  practical  falters  when  such  an  unpromising  and  theoretical 
subject  as  nuclear  physics  suddenly  becomes  as  practical  as  a  coal 
mine  or  an  oil  gusher.  The  contrast  between  the  state  legislatures 
which  cautiously  and  many  times  parsimoniously  evaluate  re- 
search in  the  great  state-supported  institutions  of  higher  learning 
is  in  contrast  with  the  evaluative  procedure  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  seems  to  be  so  much  money  for  research  that  budgetary 
considerations  no  longer  concern  Soviet  scientists  in  the  execution  of 
their  ideas.  Those  I  talked  to  seemed  unable  to  comprehend  our  pre- 
occupation with  the  cost  of  things.  They  often  had  little  idea  of  the 
price  of  some  of  the  items  of  equipment  they  ordered.  From  the 
Russians'  belief  that  in  a  technological  civilization  both  the  standard 
of  living  and  military  security  are  dependent  on  scientific  research,  it 
follows  that  the  results  of  research  are  all  but  priceless. ^- 

Both  Russians  and  Americans  are  preoccupied  with  an  evaluative 
comparison  of  their  two  respective  educational  systems.  Reasons 
for  this  competitive  kind  of  evaluation  are  many;  among  them  are 
the  need  to  vindicate  belief  systems  which  are  diametrically  op- 
posed and  a  fear  of  the  physical  and  mental  consequences  of  suc- 
cess of  the  adversary.  When  basic  beliefs  and  sentiments  are  in- 
volved the  most  refined  evaluative  procedures  must  be  marshalled 
to  distinguish  between  basic  principles  and  educational  tech- 
niques which  have  nothing  to  do  with  principle.  One  writer,  for 
example,  points  out  that  the  technique  of  state  control  of  exami- 
nations and  state  issue  of  certificates  of  achievement,  a  Soviet 
practice  regarded  as  despotic  by  some,  is  actually  the  system 
which  has  been  used  by  the  French  for  years.  "  'You  don't  let 
driving  schools  issue  driving  licenses,' "  a  French  school  adminis- 
trator noted.  "  'Why  should  you  let  a  high  school  make  the  final 
decision  about  how  successful  its  own  teaching  has  been?' "  ^^ 
The  same  evaluator  seeks  to  determine  the  fine  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  principle  of  self-determination  and  individual  fulfill- 
ment and  the  seemingly  capricious  and  ill-advised  choices  made  in 
the  name  of  this  principle  by  immature  youngsters. 

The  position  of  the  present  Soviet  .  .  .  authorities  is  that  .  .  .  the 
amount  of  fundamental  general  knowledge  a  student  should  have  be- 
fore he  specializes  cannot  be  left  to  the  whims  of  immature  youngsters. 
Although  this  stand  may  be  debatable,  there  may  also  be  some  discus- 
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sion  about  how  an  extremely  elective  system  in  which  one  is  allowed 
to  study  optics  without  geometry,  electricity  without  algebra,  astron- 
omy without  trigonometry,  and  journalism  without  spelling  can  be 
either  effective  or  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  democratic  form 
of  govemment.^^ 

Another  thoughtful  American  speculates  that  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  the  United  States  school  system  is  working  hardest  on  prob- 
lems that  are  already  solved. 

Our  schools  are,  in  a  sense,  the  victims  of  their  own  success.  If  they 
are  not  precisely  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  their  own  triumph,  they 
are  conditioned  and  committed  by  their  achievements.  Most  of  what 
we  may  call  the  non-academic  functions  of  the  schools  in  the  nine- 
teenth and  early  twentieth  centuries  have  been  performed:  to  give 
unity  to  a  heterogeneous  population;  to  create  a  sense  of  belonging;  to 
inculcate  democracy  and  equality.  These  are  never-ending  problems 
and  I  do  not  suggest  that  they  are  wholly  solved  .  .  .  but  can  it  not  be 
said  that  the  schools  have  already  formulated  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems? Their  application  rests  with  society.^^ 

Whether  one  agrees  with  MacAndrew  or  with  Commager  is  un- 
important for  the  present  purpose.  Both  men  illustrate  that,  to  be 
efiFective,  evaluation  can  neither  be  time  bound  as  Commager  has 
shown,  nor  space  bound: 

...  on  January  16,  1958,  Pravda  announced  proudly  in  its  front- 
page editorial  that  Marion  B.  Folsom,  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  "had  to  admit  that  the  Soviet  schools  had  out- 
stripped those  of  the  United  States  in  scientific  education."  ...  If  we 
restrict  ourselves  to  scientific  education.  Secretary  Folsom's  alleged 
evaluation  is  probably  accurate.  The  Soviet  schools,  although  they  are 
not  streamlined  education  plants  mass-producing  future  scientists  and 
technicians,  do  have  a  better  science  curriculum  than  that  of  U.S.  pub- 
lic schools.  But  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Denmark  have  even  bet- 
ter ones.  So  if  a  model  is  needed,  why  choose  the  Soviets?  Because 
of  the  Sputniks?    Why  not  choose  Denmark  because  of  Niels  Bohr?  ^^ 

DIVIDING  THE  FUNCTIONS 

Status-roles  incorporating  both  element  and  process.  The  core 
status-roles  for  all  educational  systems  are  those  of  pupil  and 
teacher.  The  status-role  of  school  administrator  becomes  increas- 
ingly important  as  educational  systems  become  more  complex.   It 
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is  the  teacher's  job  to  transmit  knowledge  to  the  pupil;  it  is  the  pu- 
pil's job  to  learn  it.  The  determination  of  what  knowledge  will  be 
transmitted  (curriculum)  and  how  it  will  be  transmitted  (method) 
may  be  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher,  the  school  administra- 
tion, or  both.  In  a  highly  centralized  system  of  education  like 
that  of  the  Soviet  the  precise  content  of  the  curriculum  is  con- 
trolled by  top  level  administrative  decision.  The  issues  of  The 
History  of  the  USSR  dated  1945, 1946, 1951  and  1955,  for  example, 
contain  radically  different  accounts  of  the  Allied  landings  at 
Normandy  on  June  6,  1944.  The  1945  edition  praises  the  opera- 
tion, claiming  that  it  had  no  equal  "in  breadth  of  design,  grandi- 
osity of  scale,  and  mastery  of  execution."  The  1955  text  does  not 
mention  the  invasion  but  claims  that  England  and  the  United 
States  played  a  game  of  delay  and  did  not  open  the  second  front 
against  Germany  until  after  it  was  certain  Russia  would  win  the 
war  . . .  and  then  in  self  defense. ^^  The  Soviet  teachers,  then,  must 
transmit  knowledge,  must  perfect  practical  skill,  and  must  in- 
doctrinate politically.  They  also  "are  expected  to  be  active  par- 
ticipants in  community  projects  and  to  help  solve  various 
problems.  ...  In  villages  the  teacher  usually  is  a  link  between 
the  Party-State  and  the  local  inhabitants."  ^^ 

In  contrast,  the  United  States  teacher  must  impart  information 
or  knowledge,  must  perfect  skill  in  some  limited  way  (in  voca- 
tional courses,  for  example,  although  he  is  not  generally  training 
the  student  for  a  particular  job  in  a  specific  factory  as  is  frequently 
true  in  Russia )  and  must  support  the  nation  and  its  institutions.  A 
1954  survey  revealed  that  an  overwhelming  number  of  citizens 
(91  per  cent)  believed  that  a  high  school  teacher  found  to  be  a 
communist  should  be  fired.  Only  a  slightly  smaller  percentage 
thought  that  such  a  person  in  a  college  should  be  fired.^^  The 
public  school  teacher  in  the  United  States,  unlike  his  Soviet 
counterpart,  "is  expected  to  be  in  the  community,  but  not  a  full 
member  of  it.  The  activities  in  which  the  teacher  may  openly 
and  approvedly  engage  are  frequently  limited  to  school  functions, 
church  affairs,  and  the  work  of  certain  other  acceptable  organiza- 
tions. He  is  not  expected  to  function  in  political  life  or  to  associ- 
ate freely  with  the  other  citizens  in  such  social  affairs  as  dancing, 
visiting,  or  attending  clubs."  ^"^ 

The  Mexican  teacher,  perhaps  in  the  European  tradition,  pur- 
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sues  normal  adult  activities  and  community  participation  without 
particular  differentiation  from  other  jobholders.  He  is  supposed 
to  and  does  support  teacher's  unions  which  are  strong  and  which 
are  important  instruments  for  filling  and  securing  positions.  Union- 
ization of  students  is  also  characteristic  of  student  life  in  Mexico. 
The  United  States  teacher  model  is  a  middle-class  female.  Only 
about  one-fifth  of  all  United  States  public  school  teachers  are 
male.  The  percentage  is  larger  both  in  Mexico  and  Russia.  Par- 
sons has  suggested  that  the  prevalence  of  the  female  teacher  in 
the  United  States  is  functional  in  furnishing  a  mother  surrogate 
for  a  society  in  which  the  "dependence  on  the  mother  is  particu- 
larly intense  .  .  ."  *^ 

The  level  of  literacy  of  any  nation  is  determined  by  the  answer 
to  two  queries :  What  proportion  of  people  attend  school  and  how 
long  do  they  stay  there.  Comments  accompanying  Figures  2  and 
3  in  some  small  way  answer  these  questions  for  the  educational 
systems  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Although  the  inroads 
on  illiteracy  in  the  USSR  are  remarkable  and  the  achievements, 
both  qualitative  and  quantitative,  connected  with  the  student 
status-role  are  astonishingly  high,  none  outside  of  the  USSR  actu- 
ally knows  the  proportion  of  the  population  who,  because  of  geo- 
graphic isolation  or  for  other  reasons,  never  become  students. 

High  as  the  Soviet  success  rate  may  be,  the  picture  of  a  country  in 
which  almost  everyone  ends  up  with  a  solid  educational  grounding  is 
somewhat  exaggerated.  We  know  now  that  out  of  every  thousand 
children  entering  the  Soviet  first  grade,  875  will  at  some  point  fall  by 
the  wayside.  But  the  actual  proportion  of  educational  have-nots  is 
even  greater  than  this  figure  indicates.  ...  [In  view  of  evidence  that 
many  rural  parts  of  Russia  have  not  yet  been  provided  with  schools  in 
order  to  understand  the  Soviet  success  figure,]  we  must  first  know  how 
many  Soviet  children  out  of  a  thousand  actually  enter  the  first  grade. 
And  that  figure  we  certainly  do  not  have.^^ 

A  significant  and  differentiating  aspect  of  the  status-roles  of 
teacher  and  student  in  the  USSR  is  the  relative  preoccupation 
with  instruction  in  party  dogma.  Much  more  time  is  given  to  this 
activity  than  in  any  remotely  similar  activity  in  the  United  States 
or  Mexico.  The  zenith  of  party  training  is  provided  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  the  Social  Sciences  which  is  open  only  to  those  who  have 
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FIGURE  1 
Educational  System  in  the  Soviet  Union 
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Source:  Education  in  the  USSR  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  OfBce. 

1957). 
Thirty-one-and-a-half-million  students  are  enrolled  in  schools  tlirough  the  seventh 
year  of  instruction;  another  five  million  are  in  the  "technicums"  where  semi-pro- 
fessionals are  trained  or  in  the  alternate  educational  route  for  this  age  group,  the 
Ten- Year  Schools;  the  highest  8—12  per  cent  of  the  latter's  graduates  are  accepted 
for  college  training.  Factory  schools  and  technicums  are  geared  to  productive 
life;  pertinent  factories  often  prescribe  the  training  vi'hich  is  highly  speciaUzed. 
Two  or  three  times  more  engineers,  technicians,  and  other  specialists  are  gradu- 
ated annually  in  the  Soviet  Union  than  in  the  United  States.  The  gross  number  of 
students  has  been  accelerated  at  such  a  rate  that  in  a  single  generation  illiteracy 
has  been  reduced  from  60—65  per  cent  to  5—10  per  cent. 

"  Since  the  above  was  drawn  and  the  present  essay  written,  the  school  system 
has  undergone  a  general  reorganization  effective  in  the  academic  year  1959-1960 
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been  members  of  the  party  for  five  years.  Thus,  the  student  status- 
role  is  subtly  combined  with  the  means  by  which  a  high-ranking 
party  membership  is  achieved,  this  latter  being  one  of  the  most 
prestigeful  status-roles  in  the  nation.   In  contrast: 

If  students  in  American  schools  at  any  level  are  asked  what  out- 
come they  expect  from  their  own  attendance,  any  response  .  .  .  related 
to  .  .  .  making  democracy  feasible  would  be  rare  indeed.  .  .  .  Yet,  even 
though  it  is  seldom  verbalized,  in  the  minds  of  many,  particularly  the 
intellectuals,  there  is  an  abstract  association  between  the  belief  in  mass 
education  and  the  achievement  of  a  democratic  society.^^ 

Teacher  status-roles  are  in  most  marked  contrast  at  the  highest 
academic  level  at  the  colleges  and  universities.  Any  observer 
familiar  with  university  life  in  the  United  States  or  in  Mexico 
would  know  instantly  that  the  highly  specialized  division  of  labor 
described  here  did  not  take  place  in  those  nations : 

.  .  .  fetching  and  carrying  things  and  doing  routine  secretarial  jobs, 
or  generally  acting  as  a  technician  or  a  mechanic  ...  is  done  ...  by 
fleets  of  young  girl  assistants.  The  discipline  of  these  assistants  is  im- 
pressive. In  some  laboratory  demonstrations  made  for  me  by  an 
academician,  two  women  assistants  would  stand  near  him,  passing 
him  the  various  pieces  of  equipment  he  called  for  much  as  a  nurse 
hands  a  surgeon  his  instruments  at  an  operation.  I  was  told  that  from 
two  to  four  technical  aids  were  available  to  each  scientist.  Every  pro- 
fessor has  at  least  one  secretary.  ( Some  I  visited  had  four. )  This  large 
number  of  trained  technical  assistants  for  scientific  research  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  shortage  of  technicians  in  .  .  .  industry.  Many  of  the 
technicians  I  talked  to  had  an  excellent  general  education.  .  .  .  They 
appeared  to  have  a  general  scientific  training  roughly  of  the  level  at- 
tained in  the  United  States  by  people  who  major  in  chemistry  for  their 
B.S.  degree.44 

and  extending  to  1965.  Under  the  new  regulations  school  attendance  of  all  chil- 
dren from  seven  through  sixteen  is  required.  Most  of  this  age  group  begins  "sec- 
ondary education  [in]  ...  a  compulsory  eight-year  school,  to  replace  the  present 
seven-year  school."  The  next  stage  includes  various  patterns  designed  to  provide 
"a  union  of  instruction  with  production  work"  and  consummates  the  secondary 
education  which  now  requires  eleven  years.  These  and  other  changes  have  been 
made  to  rectify  what  the  Central  Committee  calls  "serious  shortcomings  of  [the] 
.  .  .  schools  [resulting]  in  separation  of  instruction  from  life  and  poor  preparation 
of  graduates  for  practical  activity."  George  S.  Counts,  Krushchev  and  the  Central 
Committee  Speak  on  Education  (Pittsburgh:  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press, 
1960),  pp.  29£ 
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This  scene  in  a  Soviet  university  demonstrates  how  the  educa- 
tional system,  as  it  has  developed  in  that  nation,  has  created  a 
vv^hole  new  range  of  status-roles  "a  new  class  of  science  aides."  ^^ 
Bockris  sheds  one  more  bit  of  information  on  the  status-role  of 
professor  as  it  is  enacted  in  the  USSR. 

.  .  .  Professors  divide  their  time  between  positions  in  research  insti- 


FIGURE  3 
Educational  System  in  the  United  States 


Degree  -  Study 


Source:  Education    in    the     U.S.S.R.     (Washington,    D.C.:     U.S.     Government 

Printing  Office,  1957). 
Less  than  a  third  of  16  and  17  year  old  youths  are  not  attending  school.    None- 
theless, about  half  of  the  ablest  high  school  graduates  do  not  go  to  school  beyond 
high  school.    About  20  per  cent  attend  college  or  university  full  time  for  at  least 
a  year.    Women  constitute  about  37  per  cent  of  the  college  student  body. 
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tutes  and  those  they  hold  in  the  universities,  the  latter  requiring  only 
a  relatively  small  amount  of  the  time  of  the  more  senior  men.  ...  In 
this  respect  particularly,  the  Russian  professor's  opposite  number  in 
the  United  States  feels  at  a  disadvantage  because  he  can  sometimes 
get  down  to  actual  research  work  only  after  .  .  ,  trying  to  persuade 
various  bodies  to  contribute  money  so  that  he  may  carry  out  research 
at  all.46 

With  these  differences  in  the  structuring  of  status-roles,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  there  are  great  differences  in  the  power  structure 
as  it  exists  in  the  three  nations  under  examination. 

CONTROLLING 

Power  as  an  element.  There  are  very  different  aspects  of 
power  involved  in  educational  situations.  Who  is  eligible  to  at- 
tend the  school?  Does  the  student  pursue  the  course  he  wishes? 
Does  he  get  a  passing  grade  or  a  failing  one?  What  textbooks 
are  adopted  for  use?  What  subjects  are  in  the  curriculum?  Shall 
a  new  high  school  be  built?  How  much  financial  support  comes 
to  the  school  system  and  from  what  sources?  The  answers  to  these 
and  many  other  questions  indicate  that  although  the  teacher  is 
indeed  a  power  figure  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pupil,  the 
teacher  has  little  or  no  claim  to  much  of  the  power  involved  in  the 
total  situation.  Besides  having  a  good  deal  of  direct  power  over 
the  student  in  the  classroom  (even  in  a  permissive  setting),  the 
teacher's  behavior  often  serves  as  an  adult  model  for  the  growing 
child,  as  is  attested  by  many  biographies. 

One  might  expect  that  the  more  centralized  the  educational 
system,  the  more  the  power  outside  the  teacher's  scope  would  be 
concentrated  in  a  few  individuals.  Both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Mexico  have  highly  centralized  educational  systems,  and  yet  the 
organization  in  each  country  is  very  different.  The  Soviet  Union 
does  not  have  a  national  ministry  to  control  education  although 
the  separate  Republics  each  have  a  Ministry  of  Education. 

In  the  USSR  the  Communist  Party,  consisting  of  about  three  per  cent 
of  the  total  population,  is  the  minority  group  which  directly  and  in- 
directly controls  education  through  a  mechanism  which  centralizes 
power  at  the  top.  .  .  .  The  USSR  Party-State  aims  to  determine,  through 
its  national  planning  mechanism,  the  skills  which  are  needed  and  the 
proportion  of  the  student  population  to  be  trained  in  each  skill.    The 
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more  brilliant  student  in  the  USSR  has  some  individual  freedom  of 
choice,  but  the  State  retains  control  over  curriculum  content  and  meth- 
ods of  instruction  and  distribution  of  students  among  academic  fields, 
adjusting  all  to  suit  prevailing  political  doctrine  and  current  manpower 
requirements  of  the  Soviet  economy.'*^ 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  variation  in  the  degree  to  which  the 
pupil's  voluntary  choice  of  occupation  is  respected.  In  vocational 
training,  the  least  respect  is  paid  to  individual  choice.  A  decree 
of  1940  established  the  current  method  of  "planned,  compulsory 
labor  recruitment."  The  system,  which  orders  the  conscription  of 
from  800,000  to  1,000,000  boys  annually  for  industrial  training, 
seeks  to  correct  the  impression  of  those  "who  mistakenly  under- 
stood the  right  to  work  to  mean  the  right  to  choose  their  owm  place 
of  employment  in  disregard  of  the  interests  and  needs  of  the 
State."  ^^  From  this  curtailment  of  occupational  and  educational 
choice  there  is  a  range  which  extends  from  rather  limited  choice 
up  to  and  including  a  rather  wide  range  of  choice  for  the  gifted 
pupil. 

The  State  attempts  to  decide  through  its  planning  mechanism  what 
skills  are  needed  and  in  what  proportion  they  are  needed  for  the  most 
efficient  development  of  the  State.  For  example,  the  State  decides  that 
a  certain  number  of  ballet  stars  are  needed  to  entertain  the  people. 
In  turn,  aspiring  children  throughout  the  USSR  compete  .  .  .  only  those 
judged  best  .  .  .  survive  the  years  of  study  ...  to  become  stars  for  the 
State.49 

The  same  source  describes  the  ways  the  school  facilities  are  cur- 
tailed or  expanded  as  special  needs  of  certain  industries  change. 
An  illustration  is  given  in  a  situation  in  which  petroleum  produc- 
tion was  to  expand  rapidly. 

A  significant  increase  in  the  number  of  petroleum  specialists  was 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  program.  The  number  of  post-graduate 
students  specializing  in  subjects  pertinent  to  the  field  was  doubled  over 
that  in  the  previous  five  year  plan.  Through  an  increase  in  the  enroll- 
ment quota  in  appropriate  school  faculties  and  in  the  value  of  individ- 
ual stipends  and  the  overall  amount  offered  for  such  study  in  the 
Nation's  higher  educational  institutions  and  semi-professional  schools, 
undergraduates  were  encouraged  to  major  in  some  specialty  of  use  to 
the  petroleum  industry.^" 
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In  a  state  which  demands  complete  synchronization  of  the  edu- 
cational system  with  the  production  system  which  is  also  con- 
trolled by  the  state,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  important  locus  of 
power  is  going  to  be  any  place  but  with  the  centralized  control. 

Mexico,  which  also  has  a  centralized  educational  system,  con- 
centrates power  in  the  Ministry  of  Education.  By  controlling  the 
state  governments,  the  federal  government  exercises  effective  con- 
trol over  the  educational  system  of  the  country.  Although  control 
is  certainly  centralized,  by  contrast  with  the  Soviet  system  the 
course  pursued  by  the  Mexicans  seems  permissive. 

The  power  over  the  educational  system  in  Mexico,  does  not 
extend  into  the  rearrangement  of  individuals'  private  lives  for  the 
well-being  of  the  state.  Democratic  considerations  and  human- 
istic controls  mark  the  language  of  the  Constitutional  provisions 
as  amended  in  1945.  Nonetheless  it  is  explicitly  stated  that  "In 
order  to  unify  and  coordinate  education  all  over  the  Republic,  the 
Congress  of  the  Union  shall  issue  the  necessary  laws  in  order  to 
distribute  the  social  function  of  education  between  the  Federa- 
tion, the  States  and  Municipalities.  .  .  ."  ^^  In  many  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  the  unification  and  coordination  of  education  takes 
the  form  of  clock-like  control  over  curriculum,  so  that,  for  ex- 
ample, at  six  minutes  after  10:00  on  a  certain  day  of  a  certain 
month  all  fourth  graders  in  the  land  would  be  studying  the  same 
arithmetic  lesson  on  the  same  page  of  the  same  textbook.  The 
Mexican  student  is  allowed  relative  freedom  in  choosing  his  school 
and  his  course  of  study. 

The  United  States  educational  system  is  similar  to  the  Mexican 
system  in  philosophy  but  entirely  unlike  either  the  Soviet  or  the 
Mexican  systems  in  organization,  structure,  and  locus  of  power. 
At  the  national  level  there  is  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
which  has  no  power  except  as  the  professional  leadership  emanat- 
ing from  that  office  can  motivate  professional  educators  to  take  a 
stand,  which  in  turn  must  be  accepted  and  acted  upon  by  the 
local  school  district.  The  educational  offices  at  the  state  level  have 
somewhat  more  power,  although  in  most  cases  they  too  perform 
an  advisory  and  leadership  function  rather  than  a  control  function. 

While  we  speak  of  our  educational  system  as  a  state  one,  and  while 
we  look  to  the  state  for  leadership,  belief  in  vigorous  local  units  with 
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large  responsibility  for  education  is  deeply  embedded  in  the  American 
society.  Seldom  does  one  encounter  an  American  who  favors  what  he 
calls  a  highly  centralized  system  of  education.  ^^ 

Americans  avoid  centralization  because  it  may  jeopardize  "local 
control,"  but  often  do  not  realize  that  local  control  is  frequently 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  local  power  figures.  In  the  United  States 
the  insulating  barriers  which  the  state  has  set  up  to  protect  the 
agencies  of  popular  education  from  the  impact  of  social  forces 
are  relatively  ineflFective.  ...  In  our  great  cities  scarcely  a  day 
passes  that  fails  to  see  some  interest  in  the  community  seeking  in 
one  way  or  another  to  influence  the  program  of  the  schools. ^^ 
Moreover,  "the  politics  with  which  the  schools  are  beset  at  the 
present  time  are  injected  into  the  schools  just  as  frequently  by 
school  boards  as  by  representatives  of  the  legislative  or  executive 
branches  of  political  government. ^^  The  truth  of  these  observa- 
tions has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again  as  citizens  have 
been  blocked  from  passing  increased  tax  levies,  from  changing 
the  location  of  a  school,  or  making  other  basic  changes.  Form  and 
Miller  report,  for  example,  a  case  in  which  the  PTA,  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, organized  labor,  and  teacher  groups  favored  an  increased 
levy  but  the  newspapers  and  organized  tax-payer  groups  defeated 
it.^^  Various  pressures  force  the  public  school  in  many  of  its  activ- 
ities to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  those  in  power.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  the  linkage  of  the  educational  system  to  the  related  govern- 
mental systems  is  weaker  than  are  most  sub-governmental  organi- 
zations. It  means  only  that  the  realities  of  democratic  government 
obtain  for  the  educational  system  as  they  do  for  other  sub-systems. 
To  an  American  the  chances  for  an  educational  system  that  is  re- 
sponsive to  the  will  of  the  people  seem  greatest  in  a  society  in 
which  authority  is  checked  and  balanced  by  counter  authority  and 
in  which  the  influence  of  one  power  group  can  be  challenged  by 
the  influence  of  other  power  groups. 

Decision  making  and  its  initiation  into  action  as  process.  The 
holders  of  power  express  their  power  through  decision  making. 
Power  is  articulated  or  executed  by  initiating  decisions  into  action. 
This  means  that  in  a  power-concentrated  system  like  the  Soviet 
Union  basic  policy  decisions  are  made  by  the  party  chief  and  his 
very  few  assistants  and  that  these  decisions  are  implemented  by 
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the  ministeries  of  education  of  the  various  repubhcs.  Decisions 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  Party  Hne  is  handled  are  made 
by  the  community  centered  Komsomol  (Young  Communist 
League)  or  the  Young  Pioneers  (the  organization  for  children 
between  nine  to  fourteen ) .  When  Rostow  described  this  decision 
making  process,  he  said,  "Information  flowed  upward  and  decrees 
downward."  ^*^  Educational  policy  representing  top-level  decision 
making  can  be  illustrated  by  the  important  stages  through  which 
the  educational  system  of  the  USSR  has  passed  in  a  relatively 
short  time. 

1.  Immediately  after  the  revolution  the  educational  system 
was  stripped  of  all  marks  of  classical,  rigidly  disciplined  education 
which  had  prevailed  in  pre-Revolutionary  days.  The  gimnazia 
was  replaced  by  practical  working  experience;  rigid  curricula 
gave  way  to  individual  choice;  stern  discipline  was  vetoed  in 
favor  of  the  natural  unfolding  of  the  individual  in  his  environ- 
ment. Too  important  to  leave  to  "natural  development"  was  the 
education  along  political  lines;  this  was  entrusted  within  the 
framework  of  Party  policy,  to  the  Komsomols  and  the  Young 
Pioneers,  whose  decisions  concerning  the  individual  student  many 
times  challenged  the  decision  making  powers  of  the  teacher  in 
charge. 

During  the  1920's  and  into  the  early  1930's,  academic  teaching  was 
reduced  to  a  mere  trickle  and  the  Komsomols  behaved  like  schoolroom 
vigilantes.  .  .  .  Teachers  often  ended  by  surrendering  all  their  privi- 
leges, including  the  right  to  grade  according  to  standards  other  than 
those  of  the  Komsomols.  The  diplomas  obtained  in  that  epoch  are  still 
looked  upon  with  suspicion.^^ 

2.  In  a  reaction  to  pennissiveness,  "bourgeois"  subjects  were 
added  to  the  curriculum  as  the  "life  as  a  school"  approach  was 
seen  to  turn  out  graduates  with  insuflBcient  breadth  of  knowledge 
for  top-notch  production  and  with  a  too  narrow  margin  of  literacy 
to  propel  Communism  forward.  More  decrees  from  the  top  level 
Party  chiefs  labelled  the  old  devotion  to  practical  experience  by 
such  slurring  terms  as  "deviationism"  and  "Naked  technicism."  A 
strict,  conservative  training  designed  for  the  inculcation  of  self- 
discipline  as  well  as  complete  command  of  the  subjects  in  the 
curriculum  was  inaugurated.    Ideal  graduates  would  be  those 
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"who,  like  ideal  bureaucrats,  execute  with  energy  and  competence 
whatever  tasks  are  set  for  them  from  above."  ^^ 

3.  Other  examples  of  the  highest  level  policy  making  are  re- 
flected in  decisions  such  as  the  decree  putting  into  operation  a 
labor  force  draft  which  compelled  those  drafted  to  vocational 
training  in  the  less  desired  occupations.  The  decision  from  on 
high  to  change  from  coeducational  classes  to  the  old  system  of 
sex-segregated  classes,  and  a  little  later  to  revert  to  coeducation  is 
another  such  example. 

As  policy  making  decisions  ( enunciated  by  the  most  powerful ) 
are  initiated  into  action,  a  lower  level  of  implementary  decisions 
(enunciated  by  those  of  lesser  power)  can  be  observed.  The  lat- 
ter are  exemplified  in  the  content  of  guides  to  teachers  distributed 
by  the  Ministries  of  Education  of  the  various  Republics.  Of  one 
such  implementation  MacAndrew  writes: 

For  each  subject,  a  booklet  of  about  fifty  pages  details  how  much 
ground  has  to  be  covered  in  what  time  and  what  should  be  taught 
before  or  after  what  .  .  .  The  reason  for  all  these  minute  directions 
seems  not  to  be  interference  with  the  freedom  of  the  teacher  but,  as 
is  explicitly  stated,  to  co-ordinate  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ...  In 
the  math  teacher's  guide,  for  instance,  he  is  constantly  reminded  that 
by  such  and  such  a  date  he  must  have  explained  such  and  such  a  par- 
ticular point  of  geometry  to  his  pupils,  who  will  otherwise  be  quite 
unable  to  grasp  certain  aspects  of  optics  upon  which  his  physics  col- 
league is  about  to  embark.  ^^ 

Decision  making  at  the  point  of  actual  student  instruction 
varies  with  the  subject  which  is  being  taught.  The  context  of  the 
actual  mathematics,  chemistry,  or  physics  lesson  (at  least  on  the 
fairly  elementary  level )  contains  many  more  of  the  teacher-made 
decisions  than  does  the  elementary  presentation  of  literature,  his- 
tory, and  geography  for  example.  The  greater  the  amenability  of  a 
subject  to  pohtical  interpretation  the  higher  the  level  at  which  de- 
cisions are  made  concerning  what  is  taught,  in  what  context  it  is 
presented,  and  the  exact  manner  of  presentation. 

Decision  making  as  it  goes  into  operation  in  the  United  States 
is  as  difiBcult  to  pin-point  as  is  the  locus  of  power.  Commercial 
and  industrial  groups  within  the  community  might  be  expected 
to  marshal  their  forces  about  decisions  concerning  a  large  school 
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building  program,  for  example.  Patriotic  organizations,  on  the 
other  hand,  might  be  much  more  concerned  about  curriculum 
content  or  teacher  slant  which  in  their  opinion  gave  too  much 
favorable  attention  to  untraditional  or  foreign  forms  of  govern- 
ments. Liberal  forces  have  been  known  to  rally  around  an  issue 
which  in  their  opinion  represents  freedom  of  thought  and  inquiry; 
parents'  organizations  frequently  throw  their  weight  behind  de- 
cisions that  aflFect  the  teacher-child  relationship.  The  skillful 
administrator  will  somehow  juggle  and  compromise  the  desires 
of  all  the  would-be  decision  makers.  Through  the  school  board, 
which  is  composed  of  the  elected  or  appointed  representatives  of 
the  people,  the  administrator  informs  and  is  informed  of  the  com- 
munity climate  of  opinion.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  once  the 
diffuse  decision  making  process  is  known,  why  it  has  been  claimed 
that  although,  "No  one  can  rightfully  say  that  we  have  not  a  very 
great  system  for  extending  popular  education  in  the  United 
States  .  .  .  surely  it  is  a  very  unsystematic  system. "  ^"  Although 
the  "unsystematic  system"  clearly  lacks  the  ability  quickly  to  re- 
spond to  a  new  situation  which  a  system  like  that  in  the  USSR 
possesses,  and  though  it  does  not  have  the  incisive,  standardized 
channel  of  decision  making,  decision  implementing  order  which 
a  centralized  system  like  Mexico  possesses  it  certainly  is  in  the 
end  more  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people  whose  children  are 
being  educated  than  any  system  of  similar  magnitude  in  the  world. 

RANKING 

Rank  as  an  element,  evaluation  as  a  process  in  ranking,  and 
allocation  of  status-roles.'^^  Depending  on  one's  point  of  view  and 
what  it  is  that  he  is  trying  to  discover,  one  could  choose  from 
among  the  dozens  of  ways  in  which  rank  appears  in  connection 
with  educational  systems.  How  the  student  is  ranked,  for  example, 
and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  testing  and  marking  sys- 
tems is  an  important  pedagogical  subject.  The  methods  of  ranking 
teachers  with  other  teachers  as  bases  for  good  personnel  practice 
and  for  pay  increases  is  another  important  consideration.  How 
the  students  of  a  particular  kind  of  school  rank  with  students  of 
another  kind  of  school  would  be  useful  information  under  some 
circumstances  as  would  the  rank  the  teacher  holds  among  other 
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adults  of  diflFerent  occupations.    Here  the  discussion  of  rank  will 
be  confined  to:  (1)  the  rank  of  the  teacher  by  the  larger  society; 

(2)  the  function  of  rank  in  the  adjustment  of  the  foreign  student; 

(3)  the  relation  between  an  individual's  education  and  the  rank 
accorded  him  by  the  larger  society. 

The  rank  of  the  teacher  by  the  larger  society.  In  the  United 
States  a  rather  definite  ranking  system  of  those  engaged  in  educa- 
tion carries  across  the  various  educational  levels  and  units.  The 
range  of  rank  for  those  engaged  in  teaching  extends  from  the 
meager  standing  accorded  a  very  low  paid  Negro  teacher  in  the 
South  to  the  high  rank  accorded  the  full  professor  of  one  of 
the  prestigeful  universities.  In  general  it  may  be  stated  that, 
"School  teachers,  especially  those  in  grammar  and  high  schools,  are 
the  economic  proletarians  of  the  professions  . . .  Some  31  per  cent  of 
all  professional  people  are  school  teachers  of  one  sort  or  another,"  ^^ 
Of  90  occupations  selected  from  a  national  cross  section  study, 
there  were  thirty-five  occupations  having  higher  rank.  However, 
only  six  status-roles  included  in  the  study  ranked  higher  than 
college  professor.  They  were  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice,  physi- 
cian, state  governer,  cabinet  member,  diplomat,  and  mayor  of  a 
large  city,  in  that  order.  ^^ 

Although  the  teacher  in  Russia  is  claimed  to  have  a  higher 
rank  now  than  he  did  during  the  beginning  of  the  Soviet  regime 
when  teachers  were  regarded  as  "bourgeoisie,"  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  the  occupational  hierarchy  of  present-day  USSR  the 
teacher  is  not  among  the  highest.  "In  1954  Moscow  University 
told  its  applicants  that  those  who  studied  hard  would  become 
good  research  scientists  and  those  who  were  just  average  would 
become  school  teachers  upon  graduation."  ^*  In  seeming  contra- 
diction of  this  claim  of  middle-range  rank.  Counts  notes  that  in 
this  so-called  classless  society  the  highest  ranking  people  are  the 
members  of  a  "new  privileged  class  of  bureaucrats,  teachers,  man- 
agers, engineers,  physicians,  scientists,  writers,  and  artists— the 
new  Soviet  intelligentsia."  ^'^  Actually,  the  rank  accorded  the 
teacher  varies,  as  it  does  in  the  United  States,  by  the  subject 
taught  and  the  kind  of  educational  institution  with  which  the 
teacher  is  connected.  The  Soviet  State  itself  sets  up  a  ranking 
system  by  means  of  a  graduated  scale  which  categorizes  teachers. 
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Categories  depend  upon:  (1)  length  of  teaching  service,  (2)  edu- 
cation, ( 3 )  grade  level  and  subject  taught,  and  ( 4 )  particular  place  in 
which  they  are  teaching.  Reportedly  a  teacher  who  has  graduated 
from  a  4-year  pedagogical  higher  educational  institution  and  teaches 
one  of  the  basic  subjects  in  grade  VI  earns  more  than  a  teacher  of  art 
or  music  who  graduated  from  a  5-year  higher  educational  institute  of 
the  arts  or  from  a  conservatory.  A  teacher  in  the  city  school  earns  more 
than  one  in  a  country  school,  while  a  teacher  in  a  country  school  re- 
ceives housing  including  fuel  and  light,  and  if  he  has  dependents,  he 
is  supposed  to  receive  an  allotment  of  land  and  grazing  rights  for  such 
livestock  as  he  is  allowed  to  own.^^ 

On  the  highest  level  of  education  where  advanced  university 
teaching  and  fundamental  research  merge: 

There  is  a  pyramidal  system  in  research  direction.  Only  very  ex- 
perienced people  direct  research,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  one 
under  thirty  in  charge  of  the  research  teams.  Most  of  the  directors  I 
saw  were  in  their  fifties  and  sixties  and  had  under  them  enormous 
teams  of  as  many  as  a  hundred  men,  whom  they  would  direct  with  the 
help  of  some  half  a  dozen  supervisors  of  high  prestige  and  experience. 
The  relation  of  director  to  supervisor  appeared  to  be  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  general  and  colonel  in  an  army.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  about  who  is  master  of  the  research  group  in  the  presence  of  an 
academician.  The  orders  crackle  out  and  everyone  moves  fast  to 
obey.^' 

In  general,  the  bases  of  ranking  in  both  the  United  States  and 
the  USSR  contrast  with  those  of  Mexico  where  there  is  a  "funda- 
mental distinction  between  those  who  work  with  their  hands  and 
those  who  do  not."  ^^  According  to  Reals  Mexican  teachers  in  rural 
areas  rank  with  storekeepers,  bureaucrats,  technicians  and  man- 
agers, lower  church  and  army  officials.  All  of  these  status-roles 
rank  below  the  few  large  landowners  who  remain,  important 
businessmen,  political  leaders,  and  the  hereditary  aristocracy 
which  is  vanishing.  In  cities  teachers  rank  just  above  skilled  work- 
ers and  slightly  below  lower  church  and  army  officials,  small 
businessmen,  and  middle  bureaucrats.  The  high  ranks  are  com- 
posed of  those  with  wealth  and/or  family,  the  heads  of  the  church 
and  army,  as  well  as  high  government  officials,  industrialists,  busi- 
ness men,  top  managerial  personnel  and  professionals.  Recause 
of  the  relatively  high  prestige  of  intellectual  and  humanistic  pur- 
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suits  in  Mexico,  however,  college  teachers  and  teachers  who  are 
true  intellectuals,  especially  if  writers,  rank  much  higher  than  is 
indicated  by  the  rank  generally  imputed  to  teachers. 

The  function  of  rank  in  the  ad'justment  of  the  foreign  student. 
The  major  countries  of  the  world,  including  the  United  States  and 
the  USSR,  are  increasingly  aware  that  besides  the  academic  train- 
ing, the  foreign  student  and  all  whom  he  influences  upon  his  re- 
turn to  his  own  country  picks  up  a  combination  of  behefs  and 
sentiments  about  the  host  country.  The  rank  of  the  host  country 
throughout  the  nations  of  the  world  and  its  ability  to  attract  sup- 
port for  its  political  and  economic  ideologies  is  built  up  of  many 
factors,  one  of  some  importance  being  the  impression  it  makes  on 
foreign  students  studying  at  its  universities.  The  USSR  seeks  to 
improve  its  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  world  by  offering  in- 
ducements including  free  education  with  pay  to  foreign  students 
who  study  in  the  major  Soviet  universities.  The  United  States  is 
seeking  to  discover,  by  a  battery  of  studies,  what  impression  the 
foreign  student  carries  back  to  his  homeland.^^  Among  the  most 
constant  findings  are  those  involving  rank.  When  a  foreign  stu- 
dent compares  his  idea  of  the  social  rank  of  his  own  country  with 
the  social  rank  accorded  it  by  most  Americans  and  finds  Ameri- 
cans "under-ranking"  it,  the  student's  adjustment  to  the  United 
States  is  likely  to  be  poor  and  the  attitudes  toward  the  United 
States  likely  to  be  unfavorable.  Foreign  students  in  smaller  col- 
leges and  communities  have  more  frequent  and  more  intimate 
relations  with  Americans  than  do  foreign  students  in  larger  uni- 
versities. Foreign  students  with  highest  rank  in  classes  completed 
had  the  highest  interaction  rate  with  American  students.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  other  factors  making  for  good  or  poor 
adjustment  such  as  the  cultural  predisposition  of  the  foreign  stu- 
dent and  the  territorial  aspects  of  American  associations— particu- 
larly living  accommodations  and  the  opportunities  thus  afforded 
for  interaction. 

The  relation  between  an  individual's  education  and  the  rank 
accorded  him  by  the  larger  society.  Education  bears  a  close  re- 
lationship to  the  rank  ordering  of  the  individuals  within  a  social 
system.  The  potential  rank  that  his  education  is  able  to  bestow 
upon  an  individual  is  probably  the  most  important  aspect  of  rank 
in  relation  to  the  educational  svstem,  at  least  in  the  United  States, 
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where  by  all  odds  the  most  important  ranking  hierarchy  is  that  of 
occupation.  Increasingly,  a  job  applicant  must  have  certain  stand- 
ards of  education  even  to  compete  for  a  job.  West  describes  white 
collar  jobs : 

...  it  is  not  a  matter  of  college  education  helping  a  young  man  to 
compete  for  a  good  job,  but  rather  a  matter  of  his  having  to  have  this 
education  in  order  to  be  in  the  running  at  all.  A  big  corporation  execu- 
tive has  explained  how  this  principle  works  in  a  practical  way: 

"It  is  not  that  we  don't  expect  ability  from  anyone  who  hasn't  been 
to  college;  college  education  is  no  magic  to  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow's  ear  and  I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  bright  and  capable  boys  who 
never  make  it.  Still,  we  always  pick  our  junior  management  from  the 
colleges  just  on  the  statistical  probabilities;  we  have  a  little  better 
chance  of  getting  a  good  man  out  of  a  bunch  of  college  kids.  I  know  it's 
unfair  to  a  lot  of  good  men  who  never  get  considered,  but  it's  worked 
out  to  be  good  economics  for  us.  Too,  deciding  in  advance  to  pick  a 
college  boy  gives  you  a  good  way  to  eliminate  a  lot  of  candidates  right 
off  the  bat."  ...  a  good  part  of  college  education  so  far  has  gone  for 
providing  indispensable  skills.  Still,  there  is  a  widespread  feeling,  not 
without  justification,  that  college  education  has  become  simply  a  badge 
of  eligibility  for  the  Twentieth  Century  white  collar  world.'^" 

What  is  true  for  the  white  collar  jobs  is  also  valid  for  thousands  of 
jobs  a  cut  below  the  white  collar  level;  in  the  first  instance  a  col- 
lege education  is  required  before  one  can  compete  for  the  job;  in 
the  second  case  a  high  school  diploma  is  the  sine  qua  non.  No 
matter  what  the  level,  there  is  ample  proof  that  income  and 
prestige  (both  good  indicators  of  rank)  increase  with  level  of  edu- 
cation."^ Although  there  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  "privi- 
leged groups  who  enjoy  special  opportunities  for  advancement" 
in  the  USSR,  by  and  large  education  and  training  are,  if  possible, 
even  more  closely  related  to  job  and  income  than  in  the  United 
States.'^^ 

SANCTIONING 

Sanctions  as  an  element  and  application  of  sanctions  as  proc- 
ess?^ The  Soviet  Union  has  become  a  past  master  at  the  application 
of  sanctions  in  order  to  motivate  achievement  in  the  attainment 
of  knowledge,  skill,  and  prescribed  attitudes.  "In  the  realm  of 
higher  education  particularly,  the  Soviet  state  is  fully  committed 
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to  the  use  of  both  the  carrot  and  the  stick."  ^^  The  positive  sanc- 
tions for  the  students  are  free  tuition  and  stipends  to  the  talented 
students;  the  possibihty  of  Communist  Party  membership,  after 
graduation,  and  jobs  with  prestige  and  salary  increases.  Probably 
three  quarters  of  the  students  in  institutions  of  higher  learning 
are  receiving  maintenance  stipends  and  many  are  given  prefer- 
ential treatment  in  the  military  draft. ^^  But  there  are  equally 
important  negative  sanctions.  Mediocre  academic  achievement 
may  mean  assignment  to  an  unpleasant  job  in  a  remote  district; 
behavior  disapproved  by  the  Young  Communist  League  may, 
among  other  things,  lead  to  being  barred  from  extracurricular 
activities;  "those  'not  sufficiently  enthusiastic'  may  be  dropped  out 
of  the  university  (thus  suffering  a  precipitous  drop  in  salary)."  ^*^ 
Teachers  and  professors  too  are  rewarded  and  punished  according 
to  the  dictates  of  the  state.  Monetary  rewards  are  made  in  some- 
what the  same  proportion  as  rank  is  bestowed. 

The  salary  scale  of  the  professors  is  probably  the  key  to  the  very 
advanced  state  of  academic  life  in  Russia.  The  income  of  a  university 
science  professor  varies  between  $30,000  and  $60,000  per  year  accord- 
ing to  his  status.  It  may  reach  $100,000  in  some  instances  .  .  .  With 
his  servants,  assistants,  car,  chauffeur,  and  large  income,  he  can  devote 
himself  completely  to  fundamental  work  without  being  distracted  by 
eflForts  to  provide  for  his  family  by  taking  up  extra  duties  outside  his 
oflBcial  appointments.^^ 

The  potential  cost  of  such  plush  living  in  the  "classless"  society  is 
indicated  by  the  following: 

On  the  other  hand,  the  penalty  for  making  a  mistake,  particularly 
one  of  reasoning,  is  severe.  The  position  of  many  scientists  (but  not 
of  academicians)  is  reconsidered  every  five  years,  and  they  may  be 
promoted  or  demoted  at  the  end  of  this  time  depending  upon  their 
achievements.  One  proved  mistake  may  have  a  marked  effect  upon 
a  man's  position  and  income.^^ 

Another  sanction,  peculiarly  Soviet  and  incomprehensible  to  the 
Western  democracies,  is  the  public  confession.  Periodically,  every 
Party  member's  political  standing  is  reviewed.  The  public  con- 
fession, the  purge,  the  concentration  camps  are  examples  of  the 
negative  sanctions  applied  to  those  whose  political  loyalty  does 
not  pass  the  test. 
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In  the  United  States  the  sanctions  apphed  to  students  include 
ehgibihty,  based  on  giades,  for  participation  in  extracurricular 
activities  and  late  hour  privileges;  being  campused  and  expelled; 
as  well  as  letter  awards,  and  scholarships  and  fellowships.  The 
monetary  rewards  for  professors  are  not  so  great  in  the  United 
States  as  they  are  in  Russia. 

Between  1940  and  1954,  the  real  income  of  lawyers,  physicians,  and 
industrial  workers  rose  from  10  to  80  per  cent,  while  that  of  faculty 
members  dropped  five  per  cent.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
a  virtually  unlimited  faith  in  higher  education.  They  know  what  it 
means  for  their  own  children,  and  what  it  means  to  the  future  of 
America.  But  they  do  not  yet  understand  that  this  precious  national 
resource  is  built  squarely  on  the  vitality  of  the  teaching  profession.'^^ 

The  U.S.  professor  may  be  comforted  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
penalty  for  making  a  mistake  of  reasoning  is  not  so  ignominious  as 
if  he  were  a  Soviet  teacher.  Most  Mexican  professors  are  even 
worse  ofiF  by  way  of  rewards.  University  professors  in  Mexico 
generally  find  their  employment  at  the  college  or  university  so 
uncertain  and  their  renumeration  so  low  that  they  must  also  have 
other  jobs,  appearing  at  the  university  only  at  the  time  scheduled 
for  their  lectures. 

FACILITATING 

Facilities  as  an  element  and  utilization  of  facilities  as  process.^^ 
Since  school  age  youth  generally  comprises  roughly  20  per  cent  of 
the  total  population,  the  facilities  needed  for  the  mere  physical 
housing  of  that  number  of  people  is  tremendous.  The  United 
States,  the  USSR,  and  Mexico  each  face  the  never-ending  chal- 
lenge of  providing  enough  schools  in  which  to  educate  their 
young. 

It  is  said  that  nearly  300,000  new  classrooms  will  be  needed  during  the 
next  five  years;  and  a  survey  by  the  New  York  Times  .  .  .  indicated  the 
need  for  ten  billion  dollars  to  meet  the  pressing  need  for  school  build- 
ings.^^   (United  States) 

We  are  always  told  about  schools  built  in  the  rural  areas,  but  so  far  we 
have  not  seen  much  in  the  way  of  results.  ...  In  our  district  we  have 
failed  to  fulfill  the  plans  for  registration  of  children  of  school  age  or 
the  plans  for  graduation  from  the  seventh  grade  .  .  .  while  in  .  .  .  several 
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other  districts,  there  is  no  organized  registration  of  children  for  school 
to  speak  of. 8^   (USSR) 

.  .  .  rural  schools  frequently  offer  only  two  to  four  years.  Rural  students 
who  complete  six  years  of  elementary  school  and  who  wish  to  continue 
are  either  sent  to  schools  in  the  city  or,  more  commonly,  attend  voca- 
tional schools  in  rural  areas  ...  In  general  the  facilities  as  well  as  the 
curriculums  offered  in  the  rural  schools  do  not  prepare  students  for 
university-level  work.^^   ( Mexico ) 

The  school  building,  of  course,  is  but  one  facility.  Such  rudi- 
mentary equipment  as  paper  and  pencils  are  prized  facilities  in 
some  of  the  hinterlands,  and  everywhere  there  is  the  problem  of 
maintaining  a  nice  balance  between  supply  and  need  of  such 
equipment  as  textbooks,  visual  aids,  scientific  apparatus,  shop 
equipment,  and  typewriters.  It  is  claimed,  for  example,  that  the 
lecture  method  dominates  the  teaching  procedure  in  Mexico  in 
part  because  of  the  lack  of  textbooks.  A  USSR  newspaper,  in  an 
irate  article  entitled  "When  Shall  We  Finally  Receive  Our  Text- 
books?", indicates  there  is  a  similar  problem  in  that  country. 

.  . .  many  math,  physics,  and  chemistry  manuals  are  as  much  as  twenty 
years  out  of  date,  while  the  'humanities'  textbooks  ( which  in  the  Soviet 
Union  include  those  on  biology)  are  constantly  being  snatched  away 
from  the  schoolchildren  to  be  rewritten.^^ 

In  the  United  States  the  desired  curriculum  is  sometimes  com- 
promised by  the  lack  of  shop  and  laboratory  equipment. 

The  high  schools  in  the  small  rural  districts  cannot  provide  either  the 
equipment  or  the  teachers  for  effective  vocational  training  programs  . . . 
Small  classes  are  among  the  most  serious  handicaps  faced  by  small 
school  districts  that  attempt  to  provide  educational  opportunities  of 
this  kind  .  .  .  The  cost  of  providing  equipment  and  teachers  for  such 
small  numbers  of  pupils  is  likely  to  eliminate  vocational  subjects  from 
the  high  school  curriculum  which  then  is  confined  to  general  academic 
courses  that  require  little  or  no  laboratory  or  shop  equipment.^^ 

Nor  have  the  institutions  of  higher  education  in  any  of  the  coun- 
tries been  able  to  supply  adequate  space  or  equipment. 

Adequate  financial  support  is  not  a  matter  to  be  viewed  with  alarm  or 
with  discouragement.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  we  are  today  de- 
voting a  smaller  fraction  of  our  national  income  to  the  support  of 
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public  and  private  higher  education  than  was  true  in  1929  .  .  .  one  .  .  . 
problem  is  how  to  do  a  quality  job  with  more  prospective  students  on 
campuses  already  far  too  congested  and  in  individual  classes  which  in 
some  state  universities  number  hundreds,  if  not  over  a  thousand,  in 
size.^^  ( United  States ) 

.  .  .  laboratory,  demonstration,  or  case  methods  have  been  used  only 
recently  and  not  in  all  fields  .  .  .  Enrique  Jimenez  was  working  essen- 
tially on  post-doctoral  training  in  a  United  States  university.  Much  of 
his  work  was  in  laboratories  and  he  expressed  great  admiration  for  the 
"organization"  of  the  university:  when  experimental  materials  were 
needed  in  the  laboratory  he  was  able  to  get  them  quickly  and  easily.^^ 
( By  1956  his  research  was  widely  known  for  its  importance  and  origi- 
nality.)    (Mexico  compared  with  United  States.) 

Russian  laboratories  make  use  of  space  and  equipment  very  diflFerently 
from  their  British  and  American  counterparts.  They  were  much  more 
crowded,  and  I  found  all  sorts  of  people  working  in  tiny  spaces  and 
building  their  apparatus  up  walls  and  attaching  them  to  the  ceil- 
ings so  that  they  could  get  enough  space  to  work  in.  One  got  the  im- 
pression that  where  we  would  put  one  man  in  the  United  States,  the 
Russians  had  put  two  Ph.D.'s  and  six  assistants  .  .  .  Since  there  seem 
to  be  almost  no  budgetary  limitations  on  fundamental  research,  all  the 
projects  I  saw  were  adequately  instiaimented.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the 
display  of  equipment  were  the  old  buildings  in  which  some  of  the  re- 
search institutes  were  housed.*^ 

Facilities  in  the  United  States  schools,  which  only  a  few  years  ago 
were  regarded  by  many  as  nice  to  have  but  somehow  rather 
"extra"  and  certainly  expensive,  were  suddenly  seen  in  a  new  light 
after  the  advent  of  Sputnik.  Certain  it  is  that  "the  little  red  school 
house"  is  currently  an  inadequate  symbol  for  an  expression  of 
educational  facilities. 

COMPREHENSIVE  OR  MASTER  PROCESSES 

Communication.  Inter-student  communication  functions  in 
the  socialization  of  students  as  well  as  in  the  actual  information 
intake.  Figure  4,  by  describing  the  friendship  choices  of  girls  in 
a  dormitory  at  Michigan  State  University,  actually  describes  a 
communication  network  as  well.**^  The  data  recorded  on  the  chart 
contributes  to  an  understanding  of  how  news  and  rumors  could 
spread  so  fast  in  the  dormitory,  the  kind  of  sub-group  coalescence 
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FIGURE  4 

SociOGRAM  Showing  Friendship  in  a  Girls'  Dormitory  in  an  American  University. 
Note  that  the  Ten  Girls  in  Clique  1  Constitute  Almost  a  Closed  System  of 
Friendship  Choices.  The  Integration  and  Solidary  Nature  of  the  Group  is 
Indicated  by  Many  Mutual  Choices  Within  the  Group.  However,  the  Two 
Choices  Outside  the  Clique  and  the  Nine  Unreciprocated  Choices  into  it  From 
Outside  Establish  Systemic  Linkage  With  the  Rest  of  the  Dormitory  Groups. 
The  Systemic  Linkage  of  Clique  3  with  Other  Groups  Provides  More  Channels 
of  Communication  with  the  Outside  than  that  of  Clique  1.* 

*  Original  sovirce:  Lucille  Mick,  "A  Sociometric  Study  of  Dormitory  Cleavages  on  Michigan 
State  College  Campus,"  M.A.  thesis,  Michigan  State  College  Library,  East  Lansing,  Mich.  1949. 
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which  was  responsible  for  much  decision  making  in  the  dormi- 
tory, and  the  conflicting  interpretations  attached  to  events  by 
groups  within  the  dormitory.  The  importance  of  such  networks 
of  communication  was  demonstrated  tlie  morning  after  Frankhn 
D.  Roosevelt's  death.  Delbert  Miller  interviewed  143  students  in 
a  random  sample  of  college  students  and  all  but  21  had  heard  of 
the  news  of  the  president's  death  by  word  of  mouth.^''  The  origi- 
nal 16  who  had  heard  of  the  event  by  radio  thus  activated  an 
enormous  amount  of  word  of  mouth  communication.  Data  such 
as  that  shown  in  Figure  4  is  unavailable  for  Russian  and  Mexican 
college  students.  However,  there  are  such  charts  for  various  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  on  the  United  States  side  of  the 
U.S. -Mexican  Border.^^  These  charts  show  a  cleavage  or  block- 
age in  communication  between  the  Spanish-speaking  and  English- 
speaking  groups.  Many  educators  believe  that  the  interaction 
which  comes  about  by  being  thrown  together  in  the  schools  has 
already  aflFected  and  will  continue  to  "provide  a  basis  for  the 
growth  of  mutual  understanding  between  different  cultural,  reli- 
gious, and  occupational  groups.  .  .  .  Free  schools  where  the  future 
doctor,  lawyer,  professor,  politician,  banker,  industrial  executive, 
labor  leader,  and  manual  worker  have  studied  and  played  together 
from  the  ages  of  15  to  17  are  a  characteristic  of  large  sections  of 
the  United  States;  they  are  an  American  invention."  ^"  The  stu- 
dent mores  that  tend  to  erect  a  barrier  between  the  students  and 
the  teaching  staff  affect  the  quantity  and  kind  of  communication 
as  well  as  the  impact  it  is  permitted  to  make.  Communication  in 
large  enough  quantities  and  of  the  stuff  which  could  change  atti- 
tudes was  found  only  in  a  few  colleges  such  as  Antioch,  Benning- 
ton and  Sara  Lawrence,  and  even  here  the  attitudes  were  changed 
relatively  little.  The  atmosphere  created  by  "the  community  of 
liberal-minded  scholars"  apparently  abounded  less  in  the  many 
other  institutions  relying  on  mass  education  such  as  the  huge  state 
universities  and  the  large  privately  supported  universities.  The 
barriers  to  interaction  and  extensive  communication  were  more 
severe  here,  and  attitudes  did  not  change  perceptibly  at  these 
institutions. '^^ 

The  media  used  in  the  schools  vary  greatly  from  country  to 
country.  The  scarcity  of  the  Mexican  texts  and  the  standardiza- 
tion of  the  Soviet  texts,  which  eliminates  the  possibility  of  choice. 
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contrasts  with  the  situation  in  the  United  States  where  the  supply 
is  ample  and  the  variety  great.  The  experimental  use  of  television- 
instructed  classes  has  begun.  What  kind  of  educational  television 
will  ultimately  be  used  in  schools  is  not  known.  Its  present  sup- 
porters envision  the  truly  great  teacher  reaching  thousands  of  stu- 
dents all  over  the  land,  and  its  critics  see  in  it  a  totalitarian 
potential.  Whether  or  not  it  is  used  directly  by  the  schools  for 
course  instruction,  there  is  no  question  that  it,  along  with  radio 
and  the  expanded  products  of  the  printing  press,  has  greatly  en- 
larged the  school  child's  world.  Thanks  to  the  media  the  modem 
school  student  knows  something  about  a  great  many  more  things 
than  did  the  last  generation  of  students. 

Boundary  maintenance.  In  the  United  States  professional  edu- 
cators, political  scientists,  and  thousands  of  private  citizens  who 
have  studied  the  situation  have  agreed  for  almost  half  a  century 
that  there  are  too  many  independent  school  districts  for  the  main- 
tenance of  eflFective  school  systems  within  each  district.  No  better 
evidence  that  boundary  maintenance  is  effective  is  needed  than 
that  there  still  are  over  100,000  such  school  districts.  The  function 
of  such  boundary  maintenance  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  extremely 
high  value  attached  to  localism  and  local  control.  It  is  expressed 
by  local  groups  rather  than  the  schools  themselves.^^  This  par- 
ticular form  of  boundaiy  maintenance  can  be  expected  to  dimin- 
ish in  importance  as  meaningful  systemic  linkages  between  the 
small  locality  and  the  larger  centers  become  institutionalized. 

A  large  complex  of  traditions  and  values  are  connected  with 
the  citizens'  devotion  to  the  maintenance  of  his  small  school  dis- 
trict: his  personal  knowledge  of  his  neighbors  who  are  school 
board  members;  his  traditional  idea  that  the  school  which  his 
child  attends  must  be  a  part  of  an  easily  accessible  central  organi- 
zation; his  desire  that  the  child  not  have  to  walk  too  far  or  ride  a 
bus  too  long;  his  hope  that  taxes  will  not  be  too  burdensome  and 
that  school  finances  remain  simple  enough  that  he  can  understand 
them;  and  his  preferences  for  the  present  system  with  its  known 
strengths  and  weaknesses  over  a  proposed  system  with  unknown 
qualities.  Few  of  these  cherished  conditions  which  comprise  the 
rationale  of  school  district  boundary  maintenance  would  be  vio- 
lated by  most  school  district  rearrangements,  but  as  was  demon- 
strated above,  the  decision  making  process  is  sufficiently  laborious 
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that  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  boundaries  as  they  exist  in  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  will  be  maintained,  only  to  be  re- 
aligned piece-meal  and  slowly. 

Other  boundaries  of  a  more  subtle  nature  are  maintained 
throughout  the  educational  systems.  Clique  groupings  exert 
subtle  social  pressures  and  racial  and  ethnic  groupings  can  be 
found  in  some  schools.  Competition  among  teachers  for  the  sole 
devotion  of  the  student's  extra-curricular  time  to  particular  activ- 
ities can  create  boundaries,  for  example,  between  the  band  group 
and  the  basketball  group  or  the  year-book  group  and  the  debate 
team.  Schisms  over  subject  matter,  research  grants,  personalities, 
and  administrative  support  develop  in  college  and  university 
faculties  with  student  adherents  to  both  factions  constituting 
somewhat  separate  entities.  The  student  sub-system  that  erects 
effective  barriers  against  anything  but  a  minimum  of  faculty- 
academic  influence  is  maintaining  dysfunctional  boundaries. 

The  "captive  audience"  which  each  school  houses  some  six  or 
seven  hours  a  day,  with  the  direct  pipe-line  to  most  homes  in  the 
area,  is  a  tempting  target  for  many  organizations  which  flourish 
within  the  community.  Special  education  groups— such  as  those 
interested  in  health,  safety,  world  government,  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  animals,  community  philanthropy,  and  many  other  sub- 
jects—eye the  class-rooms  as  likely  vehicles  for  the  reception  of 
special  literature  and  for  the  support  of  special  projects.  How 
much  of  this  can  be  incorporated  into  a  well-balanced  school  pro- 
gram and  where  the  line  should  be  drawn  is  a  boundary  mainte- 
nance question. 

Systemic  Linkage.  The  most  important  link  in  the  chain  which 
binds  the  school  system  to  other  social  systems  is  manifest  in  com- 
pulsory school  attendance.  While  it  is  true  that  most  people  are 
inevitably  linked  to  most  of  the  important  social  systems  of  soci- 
ety there  is,  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico  at  least,  a  certain 
amount  of  choice  inherent  in  the  linkage.  If  a  family  has  a  child, 
however,  it  is  inevitably  linked  to  the  school  system  for  a  period 
of  eight  to  twelve  years  or  longer.  Furthermore,  in  the  United 
States,  by  law  and  by  tradition  the  school  systems  are  legally 
linked  to  the  community  through  the  school  board  and  to  the  state 
and  to  the  nation  by  constitutional  mandate. 

The  process  of  systemic  linkage  as  it  concerns  the  public 
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school  is  not  so  much  how  to  estabhsh  such  hnkage  as  how  to 
maintain  a  desirable  balance  among  all  of  the  systems  with  which 
it  is  linked.  Ideas  like  the  community-school  promote  the  close 
integration  of  every  community  activity  into  a  school-linked  activ- 
ity; as  such  it  represents  one  extreme  of  systemic  linkage.  Of  one 
such  example  it  is  written  that 

.  .  .  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  school  is  "to  improve  living  conditions 
—economic,  social,  recreational— in  this  rural  community."  A  cannery 
has  been  built  and  is  now  being  operated  by  teachers  and  students. 
Fruit,  vegetables,  and  meat  are  canned,  either  on  shares  with  the  farm- 
ers assisting,  or  by  the  school  upon  the  payment  of  a  small  fee.  A  meat 
refrigeration  plant  has  been  constructed  and  turned  over  to  the  stu- 
dents to  operate.  Students  assist  farmers  in  planting  and  pruning  fruit 
trees,  and  the  school  maintains  a  spraying  service  for  the  use  of  the 
community.  In  the  shops,  farm  implements  are  constructed  and  re- 
paired.^^ 

In  the  United  States  or  Mexico  at  least  the  impracticality  of 
such  a  plan  for  communities  such  as  Los  Alamos,  or  those  whose 
major  industry  is  a  steel  mill  or  a  mine,  or  even  a  town  in  which 
most  of  the  fathers  are  employed  as  college  professors,  is  easy  to 
see.  The  opposite  extreme  representing  the  least  integrated  sys- 
temic linkages  in  a  community  is  not  so  clear.  It  may  exist  in  a 
great  city's  very  wealthy  suburbs  where  zoning  laws  prohibit  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  where  citizens  pay  a  good-sized  tax  bill  for 
the  support  of  schools  whose  management  they  turn  over  to  pro- 
fessional educators,  and  where  parents  have  neither  the  time  nor 
inclination  to  interfere  with  a  professional  job  on  their  youngsters. 
The  increasingly  specialized,  urban  and  Gesellschaft-like  setting 
of  American  society  has  at  least  two  characteristics  with  implica- 
tions for  the  feasibility  of  a  curriculum  based  on  linkages  to  the 
community.  The  migration  of  people  and  technological  change 
make  problematic  the  advantages  of  extreme  systemic  linkage  for 
the  student. 

Because  schools  are  a  function  of  society,  a  great  many  educators 
think  it  the  duty  of  the  schools  ...  to  "adapt"  the  young  to  the  society 
in  which  they  are  to  live.  Needless  to  say,  if  each  generation  of  young 
is  merely  fitted  to  the  existing  order  of  things,  we  will  end  up  with  a 
Byzantine,  not  a  Western,  civilization.  .  .  . 
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Schools  are  a  part  of  society  but  they  should  not  be  a  complete 
mirror  of  society.  They  should  offer  not  a  repetition  of  experience,  but 
a  challenge  of  and  an  extension  of  experience.  .  .  .  Yet  at  a  time  when 
schools  are  in  a  better  position  to  emancipate  themselves  from  com- 
munity pressures  than  ever  before,  and  when  the  necessity  of  challenge 
and  experimentation  is  perhaps  stronger  than  ever  before,  our  schools 
seem  to  make  a  fetish  of  adaptation  and  conformity."" 

Of  the  linkages  beyond  the  community,  the  most  important 
and  universal  in  the  United  States  is  that  to  the  state.  The  close- 
ness of  that  link  is  shown  by  the  following: 

Because  of  the  fundamental  belief  of  our  people  in  the  right  of  local 
self-government,  these  units  of  local  government  often  assume  a  degree 
of  authority  which  they  do  not  actually  possess.  With  reference  to  the 
administration  of  a  school  system,  local  officials  often  assume  that  in- 
herent within  local  government  are  the  rights  and  powers  essential  to 
the  control  of  that  system.  This  is  not  the  case,  however.  The  only 
rights  which  local  government  has  over  the  schools  are  those  which 
are  specifically  delegated  to  it  by  the  legislature,  and  those  that  are 
necessarily  implied  from  those  delegated."^ 

In  the  United  States  the  linkages  with  higher  levels  of  govern- 
ment are  by  and  large  kept  as  weak  as  possible  by  most  local 
educational  systems.  States  have,  on  the  whole,  shown  tremen- 
dous restraint  in  changing  school  district  organization  to  a  more 
efficient  pattern,  despite  the  tremendous  financial  drain  multitu- 
dinous school  districts  have  made  on  state  finances.  Although  the 
schools'  financial  dependence  on  the  state  has  increased  many 
times  over  and  although  the  state  has  not  exacted  compliance  as  a 
price  for  financial  aid,  the  local  school  district  still  tends  to  regard 
linkage  with  both  the  state  and  the  federal  governments  as  tanta- 
mount to  forfeiture  of  their  autonomy. 

One  final  type  of  systemic  linkage  occurs  with  all  public  school 
systems  whose  graduates  matriculate  at  a  college  or  university. 
Such  linkages  often  are  cursory,  beginning  and  ending  in  an  ex- 
change of  reports  concerning  the  student.  Some  preparatory 
schools  are  in  close  linkage  with  certain  colleges  at  which  a  high 
proportion  of  their  graduates  matriculate.  Certain  steps  in  that 
direction  have  been  taken  to  link  the  state-supported  colleges  and 
universities  more  effectively  with  the  public  school  systems.  For 
example,  the  high  school  counsellors  may  visit  the  nearby  col- 
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leges  or  universities  and  talk  with  the  recently  graduated  high 
school  student  in  an  attempt  to  find  out  the  student's  reaction  to 
his  high  school  preparation. 

In  the  USSR  systemic  linkages  between  other  agencies  of  the 
State  and  the  educational  system  are  deeply  embedded  in  the 
whole  educational  doctrine  of  the  country. 

Children  and  youth  were  expected  to  encourage  their  elders  to  vote  on 
election  day,  to  organize  celebrations  of  important  events  in  the  history 
of  the  revolution,  to  engage  actively  in  the  class  struggle,  and  to  propa- 
gate .  .  .  the  policies  of  the  Party.  Indoctrination  begins  early.  Even 
in  the  Nursery  the  'collectivist'  point  of  view  is  developed  by  much 
stress  on  good-neighborliness,  and  even  the  toys  are  designed  in  such 
a  way  that  children  must  play  together.^^ 

The  linkage  between  production  systems  and  the  schools  is  closer 
than  for  any  nation.  Some  38  million  workers  participate  in  on- 
the-job  training. 

Since  the  bulk  of  the  industrial  labor  force  in  the  USSR  has  been  re- 
cruited from  the  peasant  class  .  .  .  industrialization  .  .  .  has  been 
limited  as  much  by  lack  of  competent  workers  as  by  almost  any  other 
single  factor.  ^^ 

Socialization.  Perhaps  the  greatest  part  the  school  plays  in  the 
total  process  of  socialization  is  in  furnishing  the  child  an  institu- 
tionalized framework  within  which  to  develop  into  adulthood 
with  a  consequent  sloughing  off  of  dependence  upon  the  family. 
What  is  contributed  toward  a  child's  socialization  in  the  school  is 
not  unique  in  the  sense  that  much  of  the  same  socializing  process 
would  take  place  no  matter  where  the  child  was.  The  school, 
then,  merely  provides  the  continuity  by  which  he  is  immersed  in 
friendship  groups,  gradually  withdrawn  from  his  family,  and  has 
before  him  selected  adult  models  whose  behavior  in  different 
kinds  of  interaction  he  can  observe.  Although  Brookover  admits 
a  dearth  of  evidence  on  the  subject,  he  attempts  to  examine  the 
range  of  adult  models  provided  to  youth  by  the  average  school 
system  in  the  United  States.^""   Among  his  conclusions  are: 

1 )  the  fact  that  opportunities  for  introducing  youth  to  a  wide 
variety  of  professional  and  occupational  models  are  ex- 
tremely limited; 
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2)  that  many  more  opportunities  abound  for  exposure  to 
middle-  and  upper-class  models  than  for  exposure  to  lower- 
class  models; 

3)  that  there  are  few  chances  to  see  models  from  countries 
with  markedly  different  cultures; 

4 )  that  there  is  a  variously  met  need  to  have  youth  exposed  to 
models  who  are  flexible  and  adaptable  in  reacting  to  many 
different  situations; 

5)  that  the  teacher  as  a  model  is  scarcely  representative  of  a 
cross-section  of  adult  status-role  behavior. 

The  implications  are,  of  course,  that  for  the  child  socializing  for 
adult  life,  the  school  is  necessarily  very  limited  as  a  social  labora- 
tory where  life  models  demonstrate  the  anticipated  conduct  of 
social  living. 

The  practice  in  social  interaction  provided  by  the  peer  groups, 
by  the  opportunities  for  cooperation  and  for  competition,  as  well 
as  the  socializing  force  of  an  intimate  friendship  group  is  likely  to 
be  the  most  vital  part  of  socialization  provided  within  the  setting 
of  the  school.  "In  typical  middle-class  American  life  the  impor- 
tance of  these  later  secondary-group  contacts,  with  their  relative 
abruptness  and  demands  for  adjustment,  is  very  great."  ^^^ 

It  is  during  the  stressful  high  school  period  that  in  American 
culture  the  long  "mate  seeking"  period  with  various  institution- 
alized procedures  for  interacting  with  the  opposite  sex  begins. 
Kinsey  found  great  differences  in  the  sexual  behavior  of  persons 
who  finish  only  grammar  school  as  compared  with  those  who  fin- 
ish high  school,  and  those  who  go  to  college.^''"  Certainly  the  ex- 
periences in  high  school  modify  the  basic  patterns  learned  in 
the  family  through  socialization.  The  claim  of  population  experts 
that  industrialization  and  commercialization  of  a  culture  may  de- 
velop a  rational  or  Gesellschaft-like  set  of  sentiments  which  leads 
to  birth  control  or  family  planning,  and  consequent  reduction  of 
the  replacement  rates  is  not  acceptable  to  Marxists. ^°^  Neverthe- 
less, the  replacement  rates  of  Russia  have  on  the  whole  decreased 
greatly. ^°*  Some  believe  that  education  and  industrialization  have 
brought  to  Russia  what  the  same  features  of  capitalistic  society 
brought  to  the  middle  class  in  the  United  States.  When  the  social 
milieu  of  a  large  mass  of  adolescents  tends  to  idealize  early  love 
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and  marriage,  interaction  in  the  school  inevitably  plays  a  part  in 
socializing  the  youth  in  behavior  acceptable  to  and  expected  by 
the  opposite  sex. 

CONDITIONS  OF  SOCIAL  ACTION 

Territoriality.  The  geographical  relation  of  the  school  to  the 
home  and  community  is  a  central  consideration  in  educational 
policy.  Many  schools  are  located  in  centers  of  such  heavy  popula- 
tion that  their  enrollment  tends  to  be  bigger  than  educators 
believe  wise.  As  many  or  more  schools  are  located  in  areas  of  such 
sparse  population  that  their  enrollment  and  supporting  tax  base 
does  not  begin  to  provide  the  facilities  educators  and  parents  alike 
think  necessary.  The  neighborhood  schools  in  the  rural  areas  of 
the  United  States  are  gradually  being  replaced  by  the  trade  center 
community  school  which  is  much  larger  than  the  district  school 
and,  ideally,  has  all  the  elementary  and  secondary  facilities  and 
may  have  the  beginning  years  of  college.  Although  the  lack  of 
facilities  of  the  typical,  traditional  rural  school  is  generally  de- 
plored, its  passing  from  the  scene  is  nevertheless  regretted  by 
many.  It  was  from  the  Gemeinschaft-like  neighborhood  school  of 
the  frontier  period  that  the  United  States  inherited  the  most  lo- 
cally and  democratically  controlled  school  system  in  the  world. 
The  larger,  more  bureaucratic  school  can  without  question  yield 
more  instructional  materials  and  better  trained  personnel,  but  it 
has  a  diflBcult  time  matching  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  teacher 
was  known  intimately  to  all  the  parents  and  to  all  the  students.  In 
these  schools  the  students'  families  knew  each  other  well,  the 
neighborhood  was  but  an  extension  of  the  home,  and  but  one 
step  removed  from  the  most  primary  of  relations.  The  huge  high 
schools,  having  5,000  or  more  students  and  the  huge  colleges  and 
universities,  having  10,000  or  more  students  can  scarcely  avoid  the 
kind  of  bureaucracy  which  has  won  for  them  the  questionably 
distinctive  title  of  "education  factories."  The  use  of  many  temper- 
ing techniques  such  as  "home  rooms,"  "personal  advisors,"  "guid- 
ance staffs,"  and  "house  tutors"— mitigate  but  do  not  completely 
remedy  some  of  the  machine-like  characteristics  of  the  large 
Gesellschaft-like  school. 

Size  and  related  factors.  A  source  of  stress  in  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  is  not  unlike  that  resulting  from  rationalization 
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and  industrialization  of  underdeveloped  areas.  One  of  the  most 
important  studies  of  pressures  upon  social  scientists  in  universities 
of  the  United  States  divides  the  organizations  into  those  called 
"traditional"  and  those  called  "secular."  In  reality  this  division  is 
not  unlike  the  Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft  dichotomy  used  in  the 
present  monograph, 

.  ,  .  anthropologists  and  sociologists  often  .  .  .  talk  about  the  tradi- 
tional ways  of  life  that  are  found  in  rural  communities  or  in  societies 
not  yet  invaded  by  industrialization.  They  stress  certain  characteristics 
shared  by  these  traditional  social  organisms:  close  social  ties,  belief  in 
authority,  distrust  of  change.  In  societies  at  the  opposite  extreme  one 
finds  more  division  of  labor,  greater  emphasis  on  personal  success  and 
achievement,  and  on  intellectual  values. ^*'^'' 

The  investigators  then,  with  some  qualifications,  type  denomi- 
national and  teachers  colleges  as  "traditional"  and  "tax-supported 
and  privately  endowed  colleges"  as  more  "secular."  Secular  col- 
leges have  the  most  distinguished  professors,  the  highest 
achievors,  the  most  "liberal"  and  the  highest  paid  stafi^s.  However, 
it  is  the  traditional  and  small  colleges  where  the  largest  proportion 
of  teachers  report  unusually  good  relations  between  faculty  and 
administration  and  among  faculty  members.  Here  the  traditional 
or  Gemeinschaft-like  systems  provide  rewards  in  the  internal 
pattern  which  may  compensate  in  part  for  lower  rewards  (sal- 
aries) in  the  external  pattern  (Essay  2).  The  affectively  neutral 
and  functionally  specific  relationship  of  the  large  universities  with 
their  universalistic  achievement  standards  place  greater  stress 
upon  individual  achievement  than  do  the  smaller  organizations. 
It  is  hypothesized  that  the  tensions  which  largeness,  changing 
facilities,  and  rapid  growth  have  brought  to  the  U.S.  also  exist  in 
USSR  and  will  increasingly  develop  in  Mexico. 
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Essay  7 
Social  Systems  for  Health 


Most  societies  provide  care  for  the  sick  and  take  precautions 
against  the  onset  of  illness.  In  primitive  societies  these  preventive 
measures  may  take  the  form  of  propitiating  the  proper  powers  and 
gods.  As  rationality  and  science  increasingly  control  disease,  pre- 
vention becomes  fully  as  important  as  treatment.  An  acceptable 
definition  of  health  becomes  one  which  balances  the  negative 
attributes  of  sickness  with  the  positive  ones  of  health.  Health  is  a 
state  which  "connotes  not  only  the  absence  of  manifest  disease, 
but  also  the  absence  of  non-manifest  and  undiagnosed  disease  or 
impairment.  A  perfectly  healthy  person  is  one  totally  adjusted  to 
himself  and  his  environment."  ^  There  is  a  tremendous  variation 
in  the  nature  of  collectivities  which  deal  with  health.  The  lone 
physician  and  his  patient  compose  a  health  system  just  as  does  a 
great  medical  center  which  draws  upon  dozens  of  specialties  for 
prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment.  Multiply  these  possibilities 
by  the  societies  of  the  world  which  entertain  different  beliefs  con- 
cerning illness,  different  methods  of  treating  it,  and  different  ways 
of  preventing  it  to  see  the  necessity  for  sharply  limiting  the  sys- 
tems to  be  dealt  with  in  this  essay.- 

The  doctor-patient  relation  is  central  in  the  many  social  sys- 
tems. Even  among  the  team  of  doctors  at  a  clinic,  the  patient 
generally  regards  one  of  the  doctors  as  "his."  Tangential  to  this 
core  patient-doctor  relationship  are  those  units  established  by  the 
addition  of  other  health  specialists,  three  of  which  will  be  occa- 
sionally treated  in  this  essay.  One  such  tangential  system  is  that 
in  which  the  nurse  plays  an  added  part;  the  second  is  that  in  which 
the  medical  social  worker  functions.   The  third  is  the  hospital  it- 
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self  where  a  complex  of  many  skills  and  specialties  are  found.  The 
additional  ingredients  of  organization  and  administration  make 
the  hospital  a  fruitful  system  for  sociological  analysis. 


ELEMENTS  AND  ELEMENTAL  PROCESSES 
OF  SOCML  SYSTEMS  IN  HEALTH 

KNOWING 

Belief  (knowledge)  as  an  element.  The  beliefs  underlying  the 
various  health  systems  are  consistent  with  the  basic  beliefs  of  the 
larger  societies.  Dubois  summarizes  the  basic  belief  system  of 
the  United  States: 

(1)  a  mechanistically  conceived  universe, 

(2)  man's  mastery  over  that  universe  .  .  .  , 

( 3 )  the  equality  of  man, 

(4)  man's  perfectibility.^ 

When  these  are  applied  to  this  country's  health  systems  a  constel- 
lation of  beliefs  along  the  following  line  emerges.  Being  well  is 
normal;  being  below  peak  condition  is  abnormal.  If  man  accumu- 
lates sufficient  knowledge  and  manages  himself  and  his  environ- 
ment accordingly,  sickness  can  be  avoided  and/or  successfully 
combatted.  Health  and  health  care  are  basic  and  inahenable 
rights  of  everyone;  moreover,  everyone  can  in  a  sense  require 
health  and  health  care  of  others  since  each  individual's  state  of 
health  affects  and  is  affected  by  that  of  every  other  individual. 
Man  is  steadily  growing  healthier.  If  vanquished  health  hazards 
are  replaced  by  new  ones,  they  too  will  be  conquered.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  man  to  make  himself  healthy  his  whole  life  through. 
Parsons  has  observed  that  religious  beliefs  influence  the  social 
systems  of  health.  In  religions  centered  on  beliefs  in  transcenden- 
tal supernatural  entities  such  as  that  found  in  certain  Catholic 
societies  "high  mortality  in  the  earlier  years  of  life  tends  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  God's  will  which  it  either  is  not  possible  to  attempt  to 
do  anything  about  or,  even,  it  is  held,  might  be  contrary  to  religion 
to  do  so."  ^  On  the  other  hand,  in  scientific  medicine  in  cases  in 
which  cure  is  uncertain  and  subject  to  considerable  unpredicta- 
bility, because  magic  is  taboo,  an  optimistic  bias  similar  to  that 
noted  by  Malinowski  in  deep  sea  fishing  among  primitives,  is 
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noted.  "The  world  over  the  rational  approach  to  health  through 
applied  science  is  . . .  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and  in  our 
society  there  is,  even  today,  a  very  large  volume  of  'superstition' 
and  other  non-  or  irrational  beliefs  and  practices  in  the  health 
field."  ^  All  societies  have  both  cultural  and  social  stiiicturing  of 
ideas  about  death  which  may  be  related  to  the  practice  of  health. 
Beliefs  about  the  sacredness  of  the  cadaver  require  that  ordinary 
attitudes  be  overcome. 

Beliefs  relevant  to  health  in  Latin  America.  Despite  well- 
trained  doctors  and  scientifically  oriented  universities,  the  beliefs 
of  the  rank  and  file  in  Latin  America  demand  different  health  sys- 
tems than  those  that  flourish  in  the  United  States.^  Among  their 
different  beliefs  are  1 )  a  minimization  of  the  degree  to  which  the 
universe  is  controllable;  "^  2 )  a  two-thousand-year-old  folk  belief 
which  types  diseases  as  "cold"  and  "hot"  and  relates  them  to 
body  humors,  a  belief  stemming  from  Hippocratic  pathology;^  3) 
a  belief  that  disease  stems  from  supernatural  or  magical  causes  of 
which  the  "evil  eye"  is  a  well-known  example;  ^  4)  a  belief  that 
worldly  inequalities  will  be  equalized  after  death;  ^^  and  5)  a 
greater  readiness  toward  acceptance  and  resignation  than  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  Anglo. ^^ 

Health  teams  that  emerge  amidst  such  beliefs  are  apt  to  be 
structurally  and  operationally  different  from  Anglo  teams.  Even 
those  with  a  scientific  orientation  succeed  more  markedly  if  they 
adjust  their  explanations  and  techniques  of  treatment  to  be  har- 
monious with  the  prevalent  belief  system.  Thus,  if  the  belief  sys- 
tem requires,  as  it  often  does,  that  a  "hot"  medicine  be  used  for  a 
"cold"  disease,  it  may  behoove  the  doctor  to  prescribe  an  ingredi- 
ent that  will  make  the  medicine  seem  hot,  even  though  there  is  no 
therapy  in  the  heat. 

Cognitive  mapping  and  validation  as  process.  The  members 
of  the  health  related  professions  in  the  science  oriented  societies 
generally  subject  their  beliefs  to  scientific  validation.  Beliefs 
change  as  knowledge  accumulates.  Cause,  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment of  innumerable  human  ailments  are  viewed  differently  as 
new  factors  become  known.  The  distinguishing  feature  about  the 
validation  of  knowledge  in  the  social  system  characterized  by  a 
high  degree  of  rationality  is  the  conscious  pursuit  of  knowledge 
concerning  a  particular  ailment,  its  nature,  identification,  and 
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treatment  in  contrast  to  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  through 
trial  and  error. 

The  latter  method  of  vahdation  gives  rise  to  a  traditional  body 
of  knowledge  which  in  time  may  become  hallowed  and  unques- 
tioned, the  connecting  links  of  understanding  concerning  its  origi- 
nal validation  by  successful  trials  having  been  lost  in  the  process. 
While  there  are  a  great  number  of  social  systems  whose  members 
handle  their  health  problems  entirely  by  the  traditional  folk 
knowledge,  there  are  probably  no  extensive  social  groups  which 
govern  their  health  aflFairs  entirely  by  knowledge  borne  of  scien- 
tifically validated  investigations.  Much  of  the  useful  in  medicine 
and  health  would  be  ruled  out  if  each  health  practice  were  re- 
quired to  have  sprung  from  rationally  pursued  knowledge  of  a 
particular  disease.  For  example,  quinine,  until  recently  the  only 
known  specific  treatment  for  malaria,  issued  from  a  trial  and  error 
empirical  testing  on  the  part  of  natives  of  tropical  countries.  Yet 
many  of  the  folk  remedies  have  proven  worthless  and  have  passed 
out  of  existence.  Many  of  the  scientifically  validated  remedies 
have  become  increasingly  effective,  although  some  of  the  latter 
have  also  been  superseded  by  others.  It  is  impossible  to  say, 
therefore,  that  there  is  a  "correct"  way  or  a  "good"  way  to  validate 
health  knowledge  and  that  other  ways  are  necessarily  inferior. 

FEELING 

Sentiment  as  an  element.  Sentiments,  insofar  as  they  are  re- 
flected in  health  systems,  revolve  chiefly  around  pain  and  crises 
of  birth  and  death;  feeling  is  attached,  too,  to  kinds  of  care: 
warm  vs.  distant  personal  relations;  familiar  vs.  unfamiliar  sur- 
roundings; kin  or  neighbor  vs.  specialist  attendants.  Sentiment  is 
also  involved  when  health  practices  oppose  normatively  supported 
and  traditional  activity.  Killing  cattle  with  Bangs  disease,  the  pro- 
hibition of  certain  water  sources  for  drinking  purposes,  and  speed 
limits  on  dangerous  highways  are  all  met  with  emotional  opposi- 
tion even  in  a  society  where  rational  controls  have  high  priority. 
The  emotional  reaction  of  more  traditional  societies  can  be  imag- 
ined by  supposing  that  the  holy  Ganges  were  to  be  divested  of  its 
sacred  and  healing  properties  by  being  declared  polluted  and 
unsafe. 

Tension  management  and  communication  of  sentiment  as 
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process.  The  legitimation  of  the  patient  status-role  is  itself  a  ten- 
sion-management device  for  the  patient.  He  is  under  the  strain  of 
being  1)  helpless,  2)  technically  incompetent  and  3)  emotionally 
involved  and  for  these  reasons  entitled  to  help.^-  Help  in  the  form 
of  cooperation  from  a  physician  surpasses  the  mutual  benefit  de- 
rived by  the  interactors  in  a  businessman-patron  or  salesman- 
client  relation.  Unlike  these  relations,  which  often  are  completely 
self-oriented  and  Gesellschaft-like,  the  physician-patient  relation 
is  collectivity-oriented  forming  a  Gemeinschaft-like  "community 
of  fate"  because  the  "welfare  of  the  patient  must  come  ahead  of 
the  self-interest  of  the  doctor."  ^^  The  collectivity-orientation  with 
its  tacit  promise  of  transferring  some  of  the  burden  from  the  pa- 
tient to  the  doctor  reduces  the  tensions  for  the  patient  but  obvi- 
ously increases  the  tension-potential  for  the  doctor.  The 
protection  against  destructive  stresses  and  emotions  afforded  the 
doctor  lies  in  the  affective  neutrality  and  relative  functional 
specificity  normatively  required  in  the  physician  status-role. 
Emotional  or  sentimental  involvement  is  thereby  avoided  and  the 
area  of  concern  limited.  Tlie  doctor  is  expected  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  welfare  of  his  patient  but  restrained  in  affective  involve- 
ment. That  the  two  are  thought  to  be  mutually  exclusive  is  shown 
by  the  typical  avoidance  of  relatives  as  patients.  Parsons  has  ob- 
served that  some  physicians  do  not  like  to  take  patients  through 
successive  difficult  sicknesses  because  of  the  involvement  of  senti- 
ments resulting  from  having  "shared  the  fight."  Because  of  the 
sentiments  between  friends,  physicians  do  not  usually  like  to  give 
medical  advice  to  friends  at  social  affairs— preferring  the  status- 
role  support  provided  by  the  office. 

The  status-roles  of  certain  medical  personnel  must  also  be  in- 
sulated against  the  societal  sentiments  which  focus  on  the  dead. 
The  dissection  of  a  cadaver  included  in  formal  medical  training 
becomes  something  of  a  solemn  ritual— a  symbolic  act  charged 
with  affect  because  various  tensions  and  sentiments  are  never 
completely  overcome  in  the  medical  arts.  The  strain  due  to  un- 
certainty and  incurability  of  some  cases  leads,  so  Parsons  reports, 
to  what  Pareto  has  called  the  "need  to  manifest  sentiments  by 
external  acts."  ^^  This  set  of  sentiments,  often  stemming  from  the 
family  or  patient's  intimates  and  communicated  to  the  physician, 
may  result  in  overactivity  in  operating  or  in  giving  medicine. 
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The  expression  of  sentiment  is  of  course,  normatively  gov- 
erned. The  Anglo  pattern  of  sentiment  communication  (and  this 
of  course  includes  the  dominant  American  pattern)  is  undemon- 
strative; it  scarcely  acknowledges  the  reality  of  pain  and  death; 
grief  reactions  are  minimized  and  hopefulness  in  illness  and  death 
is  maximized. ^^  The  connection  of  this  process  with  the  belief  in  a 
mechanistic  universe  and  in  man's  control  over  it  is  apparent;  to 
be  overcome  by  grief  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  belief  that 
"everything's  under  control."  The  potential  inconsistency  of 
belief  with  reality  is  a  source  of  frustration  which  often  maximizes 
the  reliance  upon  the  supernatural  ( Essay  1 ) .  In  contrast  to  the 
optimism  of  the  Anglo,  the  Mexican  pattern  demands  the  "dolo- 
roso,"  the  heart-rending,  the  painful,  and  the  sad.  The  Anglo 
tends  to  minimize  pain,  but  the  Jew  and  the  Italian  seem  to  ex- 
press pain  much  more  freely  and  to  prefer  doing  so  in  the  presence 
of  others.  The  health  system  characterized  by  affective  neutrality 
is  much  more  compatible  with  the  sentiment  expression  of  the 
Anglo  patient  than  it  is  with  the  sentiment  expression  of  the 
Latino. 

The  Anglo  health  organizations  however,  seem  to  have  outdone 
themselves  in  terms  of  bureaucratic  eJBBciency.  Recent  health  lit- 
erature attests  to  attempts  to  infuse  the  dispensing  of  medicine 
with  the  heart  as  well  as  with  the  hand,  to  make  the  patient  "feel 
at  home  in  the  hospital,"  and  to  reduce  the  awe  and  fear  of  the 
cold,  the  unknown,  the  impersonal.  Thus  must  technical  require- 
ments of  medical  practice  be  balanced  with  the  basic  sentiments 
of  those  who  compose  the  system. 

ACHIEVING 

End,  goal,  or  objective  as  an  element.  The  goal  of  the  sick  per- 
son is  recovery— a  goal  determined  not  only  by  the  patient  but  by 
all  of  the  relevant  collectivities.  Implicit  in  his  relation  to  the  pa- 
tient is  the  physician's  goal  of  facilitating  the  latter's  recovery  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  There  is  thus  a  merging  of  goals  in  a  "com- 
munity of  fate"  in  that  neither  can  achieve  his  goal  alone. 

Although  this  is  the  core  goal  in  the  social  system  comprised 
of  the  doctor  and  the  patient,  the  objective  is  sometimes  broad- 
ened so  that  any  physical  or  psychological  condition  that  renders 
the  patient  less  than  maximally  eflFective  becomes  the  target.  The 
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doctor  may,  for  example,  be  expected  to  treat  not  only  injuries 
resulting  from  accidents  but  those  conditions  that  make  some  per- 
sons "accident  prone."  Implicit  in  this  or  any  other  objective  is 
the  shared  nature  of  the  goal;  the  patient  too  must  be  trying  to 
bring  about  the  changed  state. 

Goal  attaining  and  concomitant  "latent"  activity  as  process. 
Goal  attaining  activity  of  members  of  science-oriented  health 
systems  is  somewhat  Gesellschaft-like,  although  it  is  not  as  polar- 
ized in  this  respect  as  in  many  other  social  systems.  Although 
the  doctor  and  the  others  on  the  professional  health  team  can- 
not and  do  not  become  affectively  involved,  they  do  not  treat  the 
disease  without  due  regard  for  the  aflFected  individual.  In  general 
there  is  an  attempt  to  choose  the  least  painful  method  of  treat- 
ment, to  soften  the  blow  of  bad  news,  to  take  stock  of  the  patient 
as  an  individual  and  treat  him  accordinelv.  Although  their  re- 
lations  to  the  patient  tend  to  be  functionally  specific,  the  medical 
people  usually  must  take  into  account  factors  about  the  patient 
besides  his  sickness— his  need  to  return  to  work,  the  kind  of  care 
he  is  likely  to  receive  after  discharge,  and  so  on.  The  activity  and 
relations  involved  are  somewhat  more  functionally  diffuse  than 
are  those  in  the  goal  attaining  activity  of  many  other  social  sys- 
tems. 

Among  the  health  objectives  implicit  in  the  definition  of  health 
as  used  in  this  essay  are  those  involving  the  environment.  Al- 
though the  pursuit  and  fulfillment  of  these  generallv  involve  a 
community  or  a  society  and  therefore  are  generally  bevond  the 
sphere  of  the  health  systems  examined  here,  it  may  be  hypothe- 
sized that  the  greater  the  number  of  sub-systems  involved  in  a 
particular  health  goal  the  less  strict  and  functionally  specific  or 
single-purposed  will  be  the  activity  expended  in  achieving  that 
goal.  Strontium-90  fall-out,  for  example,  is  recognized  and  feared 
as  a  health  hazard;  but  its  control  involves  the  top  policy-making 
groups  of  every  major  power  in  the  world  todav.  The  community 
which  faces  a  health  hazard  because  of  smog  may  determine  that 
its  number  of  automobile  exhausts,  its  number  of  heavy  industries, 
and  its  local  weather  conditions  contribute  to  the  situation;  how- 
ever, action  to  rid  the  community  of  smog  or  the  world  of  fall-out 
can  be  neither  as  direct  nor  single-purposed  as  the  treatment  of 
pneumonia.  Public  health  action  and  its  necessary  relations  may 
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be  functionally  diflFuse  and  involve  many  systems.  As  Merton  has 
observed, 

The  physician  must  do  all  he  can  to  prevent,  and  not  only  to  help  cure, 
illness.  But:  society  more  largely  rewards  medical  men  for  the  therapy 
they  effect  as  practitioners  and  only  secondarily  rewards  those  engaged 
in  the  prevention  of  illness,  particularly  since  prevention  is  not  as  read- 
ily visible  to  patients  who  do  not  know  that  they  remain  healthy  be- 
cause of  preventive  measures. ^*^ 

NORMING,  STANDARDIZING,  AND  PATTERNING 

Norm  as  an  element.  The  collectivity  orientation  of  the  phy- 
sician-patient relation  tends  to  be  preserved  by  the  norms  that 
restrict  both  the  patient  and  the  doctor  from  disruptive  liaisons. 
Normative  standards  restrain  the  patient  from  "shopping  around." 
When  a  patient  is  not  satisfied  with  physician  A  he  is  supposed  to 
have  A  call  physician  B  and  not  see  B  independently  unless  he 
terminates  his  relation  with  A.  Likewise  the  physician  cannot 
advertise  or  bargain  over  fees  nor  refuse  patients  on  grounds  of 
credit  risks.  If  these  privileges  of  business  were  permitted  in  the 
sense  of  "caveat  emptor"  they  would  be  dysfunctional  to  the  col- 
lectivity and  to  the  "community  of  fate"  of  doctor  and  patient. 
The  physician  has  the  privilege  of  charging  on  a  "sliding 
scale"  which  segregates  him  and  his  patient  from  the  market  and 
business  world  and,  theoretically  at  least,  bolsters  collectivity 
orientation. 

Some  of  the  traditional  norms  are  in  a  state  of  change  as  the 
general  practitioner  is  being  replaced  by  the  team  of  specialists.^^ 
The  kind  of  intimate  pattern  of  partners  in  fate  is  virtually  impos- 
sible to  maintain  when  several  separate  departments  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  diagnosis,  a  number  of  these  for  subsequent  treatment, 
another  for  surgery,  and  still  another  for  other  therapies.  The  pa- 
tient does  not  feel  a  loyalty  and  identity  with  one  doctor,  nor  does 
any  doctor  regard  the  individual  as  "his"  patient.  "How  to  divide 
responsibility  for  the  patient  and  how  to  divide  fees  from  the 
patient"  is  still  a  relatively  normless  procedure.  It  reflects  the 
loss  of  an  intense  individual  responsibility,  which  in  the  future  will 
probably  have  to  be  replaced  by  "a  greater  sense  of  the  collective 
responsibility  of  the  profession  to  society."  ^^ 
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Evaluation  as  a  process.  In  a  society  in  which  evaluative  judg- 
ments tend  to  be  universalistic  and  rational  the  patient  or  pros- 
pective patient  often  knows  that  he  is  in  a  disadvantageous 
position  when  attempting  to  choose  a  physician. 

Although  "the  personal  choice  of  physician"  is  an  excellent  ideal,  it  does 
not,  under  current  conditions,  work  well  in  practice.  .  .  .  The  art  of 
medicine  is  intricate;  the  relation  of  the  treatment  of  the  sick  to  results 
obtained  cannot  be  appraised  by  a  layman;  in  medicine,  almost  more 
certainly  than  anywhere  else,  the  patient  has  not  the  knowledge  requi- 
site for  judgment. ^^ 

Because  the  physician's  skills  are  too  specialized  to  be  effectively 
evaluated  by  anyone  lacking  the  skills,  special  importance  accrues 
to  the  evaluative  standards  by  which  physicians  admit  newcomers 
to  their  ranks  and  demand  of  those  already  admitted  a  continuing 
demonstration  that  their  standards  are  being  maintained.  Yet,  "in 
almost  every  city  reputable  physicians  will  admit— at  least  in  pri- 
vate—that the  competence  of  their  fellows  is  not  in  accord  with 
their  respective  reputations."  ""  For  many  patients  personal  atten- 
tion is  more  important  than  antisepsis,  precision,  and  efficiency. 
A  pleasing  bed-side  manner  may  be  more  highly  valued  than  a 
highly  developed  diagnostic  ability. 

It  is  in  the  peculiar  blend  of  the  Gemeinschaft-like  aspects  of 
the  interaction— the  collectivity  orientation  and  the  "community 
of  fate"  definition  of  the  relation,  coupled  with  the  obviously 
Gesellschaft-hke  aspects  of  the  interaction— afi^ective  neutrality, 
functional  specificity,  and  universality— that  the  evaluative  proc- 
ess encounters  its  major  dilemmas.  The  patient  wants  someone 
with  whom  he  feels  right  but  who  at  the  same  time,  in  the  pa- 
tient's view,  "knows  his  business." 

The  doctor  must  confront  many  imponderables.  He  must  diag- 
nose—a special  kind  of  evaluative  process  that  varies  tremendously 
with  the  training  of  the  physician.  Some  physicians  are  trained  to 
regard  diagnosis  as  a  science  that  involves  numerous  laboratory 
analyses,  group  consultations,  and  the  examination  of  the  patient 
under  a  variety  of  contrived  conditions.  For  others,  chiefly  those 
with  European  backgrounds,  diagnosis  is  more  intuitive;  it  is  an 
"art"  involving  the  physician's  knowledge  of  the  patient  and  the 
total  Gestalt  of  the  case.   Whether  "art"  or  "science"  the  diagnos- 
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ing  represents  an  evaluation  by  the  physician.  He  must  often  eval- 
uate, and  sometimes  on  slight  evidence,  the  emotional  resiliency 
and  general  adaptability  of  the  patient.  He  must  evaluate  what 
and  how  much  can  be  done  in  the  name  of  science  as  he  continues 
to  extend  horizons  by  experiment  and  discovery  and  at  what  point 
such  experimentation  and  discovery  is  detrimental  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  patient.  He  must  evaluate  what  and  how  much  to 
tell  the  patient. 

To  speak  of  telling  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth 
to  a  patient  is  absurd.  ...  It  is  certain  that  you  can  by  no  possibility 
convey  to  the  patient  accurate  information  .  .  .  independently  of  the 
associated  affective  processes  .  .  .  because  it  is  quite  impossible  .  ,  . 
this  .  .  .  does  not  relieve  the  physician  of  his  moral  responsibility.  On 
the  contraiy,  as  we  more  clearly  perceive  the  immense  complexity  of 
the  phenomena,  our  appreciation  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  increases 
and  with  it  our  moral  responsibility.-^ 

DIVIDING  THE  FUNCTIONS 

Status-role  incorporating  both  element  and  process.  Among 
the  hundreds  of  status-roles  in  the  many  social  systems  for  health 
those  chosen  here  for  brief  discussion  are  those  of  the  physician, 
hospital  administrator,  nurse,  medical  social  worker,  and  patient. 

The  physician  status-role  charges  its  incumbent  with  duties 
and  privileges  possessing  notably  distinct  and  special  characteris- 
tics. The  physician  must  throw  in  his  lot  with  that  of  his  patient  in 
what  has  been  called  the  "collectivity  orientation."  As  Parsons 
has  observed,  this  condition  is  rather  exceptional  in  our  society;  it 
requires  that  the  "welfare"  of  the  patient  come  before  the  personal 
interests  of  physician  and  supposedly  the  profit  motive  is  ex- 
cluded. The  physician  must  have  access  to  the  body  of  the  patient 
and  to  his  private  life;  the  patient  may  assume  a  child-like  status- 
role  and  want  the  doctor  to  assume  the  parent  status-role.  The 
physician's  status-role  has  built-in  protection  from  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  these  necessities.  Actually  even  the  militantly  anti- 
psychiatric  organic  physician  practices  "unconscious  psychother- 
apy." The  physician's  role  provides  an  "Archimedian  place  to 
stand"  outside  the  reciprocities  of  ordinary  intercourse  which  en- 
ables him  to  deny  reciprocity.  Institutional  protection  against 
reciprocity  may  prevent  him  from  becoming  lover,  parent,  or  per- 
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sonal  enemy.  The  functional  specificity  and  affective  neutrality 
of  the  status-role  supported  by  professional  ethics  make  confiden- 
tial the  information  needed  from  the  patient  and  supposedly  helps 
restrain  sexual  attraction  of  patient  for  doctor  or  the  development 
of  other  diflFuse  and  particularistic  involvements. 

There  is,  however,  a  diffuse  aspect  of  the  physician's  duties 
which  cannot  be  entirely  encompassed  within  office  hours  or 
within  proper  settings;  he  must  attend  when  and  where  needed 
because  of  the  urgency  of  the  condition  for  which  he  is  often 
called— new  life,  unbearable  pain,  disfigurement,  and  death. 

The  duties  are  usually  non-transferrable  to  any  other  status- 
role  and  a  professional  blunder  is  often  irrevocable. 

There  is  little  wonder  that  a  "halo"  effect  results  and  makes 
the  physician  as  conspicuous  in  extra-health  affairs  as  he  is  in  the 
organizations  directly  related  to  his  status-role.  A  whole  litera- 
ture is  growing  up  around  the  professional  role  of  the  physician.-" 
Oswald  Hall  has  shown  how  variations  in  primacy  of  reference 
groups  and  the  inclination  of  the  physician  create  various  types 
of  careers.-^  For  example  there  is  the  colleague  career  oriented 
toward  ranking  among  doctors  and  in  their  institutions;  the 
friendly  career  oriented  toward  personal  relations;  and  the  indi- 
vidualistic career  the  incumbents  of  which  resemble  business  men 
in  that  they  vie  for  patients  and  attempt  to  make  money. 

The  nurse  status-role  defines  the  incumbent's  duties  to  the 
patient  and  to  the  doctor.  The  nurse  deals  with  personal  and  in- 
timate aspects  of  patient  care,  much  as  the  doctor  does,  but  with 
much  less  responsibility.  Toward  the  patient  the  status-role  has 
traditionally  called  for  an  exhibition  of  medical-technical  com- 
petence and  the  dispensing  of  physical  and  mental  comfort.  This 
latter  came  into  disrepute  during  the  1920's  and  1930's  as  nurses 
concerted  their  efforts  to  be  professionals.  Although  this  aspect  of 
the  model  is  again  recognized  as  important  by  progressive  nursing 
organizations  and  well-trained  young  nurses  have  internalized  it, 
there  was  "a  generation  of  nurses  who  were  somewhat  shamefaced 
about  tenderness  as  an  element  in  good  patient  care.  They 
weren't  quite  sure  that  it  was  professional."  ^^  This  indeterminate 
state  exists  also  in  the  mind  of  the  patient  who  has  no  clear  ex- 
pectation of  nursing  behavior  but  probably  expects  as  a  minimum 
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technical  competence  and  views  as  an  extra  dividend  the  comfort- 
ing and  miderstanding  attitude. 

The  expectation  of  the  incumbent's  being  at  the  service  of  the 
doctor  and  doing  his  bidding  seems  to  be  imbedded  in  the  status- 
role.  The  "hand-maiden"  to  the  doctor  aspect  of  the  status-role 
inevitably  involves  rank,  power,  and  decision  making.  If  the  na- 
ture of  the  relation  between  nurse  and  doctor  is  granted,  it  follows 
that  equality  or  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  nurse  status-role  can 
scarcely  be  achieved.  In  fact  the  ranking  of  the  two  status-roles 
are  linked  and  the  nurse  would  suffer  in  rank  if  the  doctor's  rank 
were  to  deteriorate.  The  expectation  of  the  incumbent's  being  at 
the  service  of  the  doctor  and  doing  his  bidding  is  held  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  health  system. 

The  social  worker  status-role  in  the  health  system  defines  the 
incumbent's  duties  not  only  to  the  patient  but  to  his  family  or 
immediate  intimates,  to  sub-systems  relevant  to  the  patient,  and  to 
the  community.  Although  the  status-role  of  social  worker  in  a 
health  system  has  been  likened  to  those  of  nurse  and  dietician, 
some  important  differences  are  obvious  at  once.  Unlike  the  nurse, 
the  social  workers  are  not  linked  with  doctors  in  close  teamwork, 
and  the  nurses'  prestige  by  association  is  not  likely  to  come  to 
them.  Much  of  the  social  worker's  work  is  done  away  from  the 
arena  where  all  the  other  health  workers  are  concentrated.  Hers 
is  a  work  that  must  be  done  with  families,  with  boarding  homes, 
in  the  community,  and  with  various  other  agencies;  the  intensity 
of  the  association  with  other  health  workers  is  consequently  less. 
Her  contacts  with  the  patients  are  more  diffuse  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, less  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  rest  of  the  health 
team.  The  conflicting  expectations  of  the  role  are  illustrated  in 
the  case  in  which : 

a  social  worker  opposed  the  doctor's  recommendation  that  a  certain 
elderly  man  be  moved  to  a  county  home.  This  would  have  been 
medically  suitable  since  where  he  was  living  he  had  to  climb  stairs 
which  added  to  the  stress  on  a  tired  heart.  But  the  social  worker  knew 
that  this  old  gentleman  was  at  home  in  his  neighborhood  where  he 
could  chat  with  friends  and  roam  his  familiar  haunts.  She  felt  that  he 
was  being  kept  alive  in  large  part  by  a  warm  human  environment.  So 
the  man  stayed  where  he  was,  and  the  doctor's  medical  diagnosis  was 
discounted  in  favor  of  morale  factors.-^ 
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The  social  worker  must  consider  the  whole  patient  in  all  the 
social  systems  that  are  important  for  his  life.  High  professional 
competence  requires  the  adroit  apphcation  of  psychotherapy  in- 
volving the  establishing  of  initial  rapport,  coaxing  forth  a  range 
of  problems,  continuing  emotional  support,  and  Ustening  atten- 
tively without  displaying  disapproval  or  fighting  back  at  those 
who  are  aggressive.  Small  wonder  then  that  the  social  worker  like 
the  surgeon  may  exhibit  "explosive  outbursts."  -^  As  this  status- 
role,  which  seldom  exists  except  in  the  larger  hospitals  and  not  in 
all  of  them,  becomes  institutionalized  the  stress  upon  its  incum- 
bents may  be  expected  to  diminish. 

The  hospital  administrator  status-role  defines  the  incumbent's 
duties  in  relation  to  the  social  system  ( the  hospital )  in  which  the 
status-role  is  imbedded.  No  organization  poses  the  difficult  ad- 
ministrative problems  in  the  same  form  as  the  general  hospital. 
The  hospital  administrator  must  relv  upon  the  prestige  and  power 
of  the  governing  board  to  obtain  the  necessary  financial  support 
and  to  establish  systemic  linkage  between  the  hospital  and  com- 
munity systems  inaccessible  to  him.  He  must  execute  policies  that 
involve  doctors  many  of  whom  outrank  him  in  salary,  prestige, 
and  in  medical  knowledge.  He  administers  an  organization  which 
encompasses  a  great  number  of  separate  but  related  professions 
each  of  which  has  its  own  standards  of  performance.  He  must  be 
as  aware  of  good  and  progressive  medical  practice,  technique,  and 
equipment  as  he  is  of  organizational  know-how. 

In  a  well  established  status-role  the  incumbent's  training  does 
not  significantly  change  the  nature  of  his  function  and  how  he 
perceives  his  job.  However,  administrators  with  medical  or  nurs- 
ing education  tend  to  pay  much  more  attention  to  medical  care 
than  to  finances.  Among  administrators  without  medical  or  nurs- 
ing training  it  tends  to  be  the  reverse.""  These  findings  and  others 
indicate  that  changes  have  been  rapid  in  hospital  organization 
and  suggest  that  further  institutionalization  of  the  status-role  will 
be  required  before  stability  is  attained. 

The  status-role  of  the  sick  person  establishes  its  incumbent  as  a 
deviant.  Before  the  physician  legitimizes  the  status-role  of  pa- 
tient, candidates  to  become  incumbents  may  have  an  "unrealistic 
bias  in  the  direction  of  confidence  .  .  .  they  are  motivated  to 
underestimate  the  chances"  of  their  falling  ill  "and  may  refuse  to 
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give  in."  "^  Others  may  whine  and  demand  too  much  attention. 
Therefore,  legitimation  of  the  status-role  regularizing  behavior 
suitable  for  recovery  is  important.  The  status-role,  however,  pre- 
vents organization  of  deviants  and  prevents  their  successfully 
establishing  a  permanent  claim  to  legitimate  deviancy.  Thus  a 
subculture  of  sick  is  avoided.  Increasing  rates  of  mental  illness 
may  not  mean  more  social  disorganization;  it  may  be  a  diversion 
from  other  status-roles  more  dangerous  to  society. 

Once  the  status-role  of  a  sick  person  is  established  its  incum- 
bent is  exempted  from  normal  social  and  occupational  responsi- 
bilities. In  fact  such  exemption  may  be  not  only  a  right  but  an 
obligation.  The  sick  child,  for  example,  may  not  only  be  excused 
from  going  to  school  but  be  required  to  stay  in  bed.  The  sick  per- 
son is  not  solely  responsible  for  "pulling  himself  together"  and 
getting  well.  He  is  supposed  to  have  help.  The  incumbent  of 
the  status-role  of  the  sick  must,  however,  accept  this  incumbency 
as  undesirable  and  want  to  get  well.  The  status-role  carries  the 
further  obligation  to  seek  technically  competent  help.  The  status- 
role 

is  inherently  universalistic,  in  that  generalized  objective  criteria  deter- 
mine whether  one  is  or  is  not  sick,  how  sick,  and  with  what  kind  of 
sickness.  ...  It  is  also  functionally  specific,  confined  to  the  sphere  of 
health,  and  particular  "complaints"  and  disabilities  within  that  sphere. 
It  is  furthermore  affectively  neutral  in  orientation  in  that  the  expected 
behavior  "trying  to  get  well"  is  focused  on  an  objective  problem  not  on 
the  cathectic  significance  of  persons,  or  orientations  to  any  emotionally 
disturbing  problem,  though  this  may  be  instrumentally  and  otherwise 
involved.^^ 

The  status-role  of  the  sick  is  perceivable,  of  course,  not  only  to 
the  members  of  the  professional  health  team,  but  also  to  the  fam- 
ily, the  community,  and  to  the  sub-systems  relevant  to  the  patient. 
His  illness  does  not  long  elicit  the  help  of  neighbors  and  friends  if 
he  does  not  remain  in  the  proper  status-role. 

The  status-role  of  the  advanced  convalescent  or  of  the  not 
fully  recoverable  patient  whose  state  is  unperceivable  is  more 
anomalous.  The  child  with  the  slightly  damaged  heart  who  is 
supposed  to  restrict  his  activity  appears  "normal"  but  acts  devi- 
antly  in  his  restricted  activity.    The   individual  with   arrested 
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tuberculosis  appears  normal  but  acts  deviantly  when  he  rests  each 
afternoon  or  leaves  the  party  early.  These  individuals  are  visible 
by  their  deviance  but  invisible  as  "patients,"  and  society  exerts 
every  pressure  on  them  to  relinquish  their  deviancy.  In  this  twi- 
light zone  of  illness  or  arrested  illness,  the  status-roles  and  the 
norms  supporting  them  are  poorly  defined.  The  ex-patient  must 
either  declaim  his  weakness  at  every  turn  or  succumb  to  social 
pressure  and  over-extend  himself  into  the  more  acceptable  state 
of  the  visibly  and  perhaps  permanently  sick.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  most  anomalous  of  the  sick— the  convalescent  or  the 
arrested  case— falls  to  the  lot  of  the  most  anomalous  of  the  health 
team— the  medical  social  worker.  These  so-called  "follow-ups" 
make  up  a  large  part  of  her  case-load,  and  she  as  often  as  possible 
checks  up  on  the  suitability  of  their  occupations,  their  habitations, 
their  styles  of  life  in  relation  to  their  threatening  illnesses;  insofar 
as  the  doctor,  the  nurse,  and  the  hospital  administrator  are  con- 
cerned, these  cases  are  virtually,  though  not  actually,  closed. 

CONTROLLING 

Power  as  an  element.  As  Parsons  has  observed,  the  "doctor's 
orders"  kind  of  authority  can  only  be  operative  in  the  social  system 
of  the  "community  of  fate"  or  collectivity-oriented  type  as  exem- 
plified by  the  physician-patient  relation.  This  type  of  power 
stands  in  contrast  to  that  of  a  bureaucratic-legalistic  controlled 
social  organization  generally  considered  congenial  to  social  sys- 
tems composed  of  scientifically  trained  status-roles.  The  objection 
to  bureaucratization  and  particularly  to  "lay  control"  is  related  to 
the  physician's  desire  not  to  experience  interference  or  evaluation 
as  he  practices.  This  is  of  particular  interest  since  the  universities 
at  which  the  physicians  train  are  under  lay  control.  Although 
other  professional  health  status-roles  lay  claim  to  some  aspects  of 
power,  by  and  large  power  belongs  to  the  doctor.  If  "doctor's 
orders"  are  not  followed,  the  physician  may  withdraw  from  a  case. 
Not  even  a  crisis  in  a  hospital  situation  can  elicit  for  the  patient 
any  kind  of  treatment  over  and  above  "doctor's  orders."  Some- 
thing of  the  unique  structure  of  hospital  organization  was 
suggested  in  the  discussion  of  the  status-role  of  the  hospital 
administrator.  The  pervasive  influence  of  doctors  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  administrative  uniqueness   of  hospitals.    The 
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sub-systems  within  a  hospital  are  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
administration,  but  are  also  subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
doctors.  Caudill  quotes  a  medical  director  of  one  hospital 
as  saying,  "I  am  in  charge  of  professional  services,  although  that's 
a  bad  joke,  I  don't  know  how  I  can  be  in  charge  of  them  when  I 
have  no  control  over  pay,  budget,  personnel,  or  anything  else."  ^^ 
A  pathologist  is  quoted  as  saying,  "My  girls  in  the  laboratory  have 
one  trouble,  every  doctor  in  the  hospital  is  their  boss."  ^^  Not  only 
is  the  hospital  diflFerent  from  industrial  concerns  in  having  "duo- 
control"  but  the  actual  production  in  industry  is  carried  out  by 
workers  with  relatively  little  authority  whereas  the  main  output  of 
work  in  hospitals  is  by  doctors  with  great  authority.  Hospitals, 
more  than  industrial  concerns,  probably  have  more  interpersonal 
tensions,  interdepartmental  conflicts  and  amorphous  structure 
characterized  by  lack  of  well-defined  status-roles  and  areas  of  au- 
thority and  responsibility.^^ 

The  social  system  comprised  of  doctor-patient  status-roles  is 
articulated  intermittently  as  the  patient  needs  the  doctor,  during 
which  time  he  is  expected  to  follow  the  doctor's  orders  and 
hold  relatively  Httle  power.  He  always  has  the  power,  how- 
ever, under  normal  situations,  to  terminate  the  relation,  although 
norms  demand  that  the  termination  follow  a  prescribed  pattern. 
Despite  the  normative  standards  which  dictate  the  method  of 
release  from  the  patient  status-role,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  pa- 
tients to  yield  to  motivations  they  consider  more  compelling  than 
"getting  well."  They  have  been  known  to  walk  out  of  hospitals 
under  the  urgency  of  family  crises  or  to  quit  the  prescribed  treat- 
ment in  long  drawn  out  illnesses  and  thus,  in  effect,  defy  the 
authority  of  the  physician.  In  the  physician-patient  relation  the 
authority  of  the  physician  is  in  this  sense  patient-sanctioned. 
Since  few  non-doctors  have  the  judgment  necessary  to  choose  a 
doctor  by  applying  universal  standards  of  achievement,  they  de- 
pend for  the  most  part  on  the  recommendations  of  friends.  This 
means  that  each  patient  has  the  potential  power  of  influence,  the 
principal  effect  of  which  is  to  recruit  new  patients  for  the  phy- 
sician. Ideally,  neither  the  behavior  of  the  doctor  nor  that  of  the 
patient  is  altered  by  this  aspect  of  power  held  by  the  patient. 

Decision  making  and  initiation  into  action  as  process.  Except 
in  emergencies  such  as  those  accompanying  disaster  the  initial 
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steps  leading  to  action  are  taken  by  the  patient  as  he  decides  that 
he  needs  medical  advice  and  initiates  action  toward  the  doctor  of 
his  choice.  Such  decision  and  initiation  of  action  takes  place  be- 
fore the  social  system  under  examination  here  has  come  into  be- 
ing; it  is  properly  the  initial  stage  of  possible  systemic  linkage. 
Once  the  patient  and  the  doctor  have  assumed  those  status-roles 
in  relation  to  each  other  most  of  the  decision  making  and  its  initia- 
tion emanates  from  the  doctor.  The  more  imperative  the  case,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  physician,  the  more  unequivocal  the  decision 
is  likely  to  be.  In  a  crisis  situation  the  doctor  literally  "takes 
over,"  both  making  decisions  and  proceeding  to  act  upon  them 
with  little  or  no  consultation  with  the  patient.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  doctor  knows  what  should  be  done  and  the  patient  does  not. 
In  more  chronic  situations  in  which  a  course  of  action  is  not  clearly 
indicated  the  alternatives  and  their  possible  outcomes  are  fre- 
quently described  to  the  patient  who  makes  a  decision  based  al- 
most entirely  on  the  facts  as  presented  by  the  doctor.  The  kinds 
of  decisions  which  emanate  from  the  doctor  in  the  first  case  and 
from  the  patient  in  the  second  articulate  the  kind  of  power  each 
one  possesses.  The  doctor  possesses  authority  based  upon  superior 
technical  knowledge;  when  this  is  clearly  called  for,  the  decision  is 
his.  The  patient  possesses  the  power  of  terminating  the  relation; 
when  this  is  one  of  the  alternatives,  as  when  "doing  nothing  about 
the  condition"  is  one  of  the  choices,  the  decision  is  the  patient's. 
Once  the  social  system  has  been  broadened  by  the  decision 
to  add  other  status-roles  to  the  health  team  the  patient  is  ren- 
dered almost  powerless  to  change  the  course  of  action.  He  soon 
feels  like  an  automaton  as  he  is  "processed"  through  the  clinic  or 
through  the  hospital.  He  decides  very  little  and  initiates  almost 
no  action.^^ 

RANKING 

Rank  as  an  element.  The  factors  which  appear  as  important  in 
contributing  high  prestige  to  occupations  are  highly  specialized 
training  and  responsibility  for  public  welfare.^^  The  occupation 
of  physician  is  heavily  weighted  by  both  factors  and  is  accorded 
correspondingly  high  prestige.  Popular  ranking  according  to  one 
study  placed  the  state  governor  and  the  physician  very  high,  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  being  the  only  occupation  ranked 
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higher.  The  dentist  was  given  seventeenth  place,  the  psycholo- 
gist was  put  in  twenty-second  place,  and  the  biologist  was  ranked 
as  twenty-ninth.  Other  studies  consistently  show  doctors  being 
ranked  toward  the  top  of  the  scale  and  other  health  personnel, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  hospital  administrator  and  state 
and  national  directors  of  public  health  departments,  ranking  con- 
siderably lower.'^^  Among  doctors,  Merton  found,  internists  and 
surgeons  are  commonly  assigned  higher  standing  than,  say,  obste- 
tricians and  psychiatrists.^^ 

A  distinctive  feature  about  ranking  in  hospitals  is  a  "system  of 
discrete  and  mobility-blocked  levels  within  which  the  conscious- 
ness of  status  is  at  a  maximum.  Unlike  almost  any  other  organiza- 
tion for  work  in  our  society,  a  hospital  permits  of  httle  upward 
movement— no  service  worker  can  become  a  technician,  no  tech- 
nician can  become  a  nurse,  and  no  nurse  can  become  a  doctor."  ^^ 

The  status-role  of  patient  is  accorded  high  rank  insofar  as  it 
affords  a  learning  experience  in  a  not  too  common  disease  or  other- 
wise presents  a  challenge  to  one  or  all  of  the  health  team.  Patient 
ranking  is  quite  independent  of  social  rank  in  other  contexts.  The 
"defrosting"  of  a  young  woman  was  an  exciting  case  in  a  Chicago 
hospital  after  her  frozen,  almost  lifeless,  and  very  intoxicated 
body  was  found  in  an  alley.  Many  of  the  unsavory  circumstances 
of  her  plight  suggested  that  her  status-role  as  patient  far  out- 
ranked her  status-role  as  citizen.  A  patient  status-role  is  accorded 
low  rank  when  there  is  an  attempt  to  establish  an  organic  basis 
for  what  turns  out  to  be  psychosomatic  or  functional.  Dr.  Pea- 
body  tells  of  the  patient  suffering  from  nausea  and  abdominal 
discomfort  who  is: 

.  .  .  given  a  test  meal,  gastric  analysis  and  duodenal  intubation,  and 
roentgen-ray  examinations.  .  .  .  All  of  these  diagnostic  methods  give 
negative  results;  that  is,  they  do  not  show  evidence  of  any  structural 
change.  The  case  immediately  becomes  much  less  interesting  than  if 
it  had  turned  out  to  be  gastric  ulcer  with  atypical  symptoms.  The 
visiting  physician  walks  by  and  says,  "Well,  there's  nothing  the  matter 
with  her."  The  clinical  clerk  says,  "I  did  an  awful  lot  of  work  on  that 
case  and  it  turned  out  to  be  nothing  at  all."  The  intern,  who  wants  to 
clear  out  the  ward  so  as  to  make  room  for  some  interesting  cases,  says, 
"Mrs.  Brown,  you  can  send  for  your  clothes  and  go  home  tomorrow. 
There  really  is  nothing  the  matter  with  you.  .  .  ."  ^^ 
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Mrs.  Brown,  who  might  enjoy  high  rank  outside  the  hospital,  as 
a  patient  ranks  very  low  indeed. 

Evaluation  as  a  process  in  ranking  and  allocation  of  status-role. 
In  few  professions  is  it  more  necessary  than  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  specify  the  system  for  which  a  given  rank  applies  and 
the  subject  making  the  ranking.   Parsons  has  observed: 

.  .  .  the  great  majority  of  laymen  think  that  their  physician  is  either 
the  best  or  one  of  the  few  best  in  his  field  in  the  community.  It  is 
manifestly  impossible  for  the  majority  of  such  judgments  to  be  ob- 
jectively correct.^^ 

Among  physician  colleagues  in  a  given  community  there  grows  up 
a  system  of  ranks  which  is  not  available  to  the  lay  public.  This 
ranking  system  furnishes  the  rewards  of  the  internal  pattern  for 
the  medical  system. 

We  cannot  know  for  certain;  but  I  suspect  that,  aside  from  the  allevi- 
ation of  suffering,  the  strongest  impulse  which  moves  the  physician 
is  the  professional  motive  of  winning  the  esteem  of  his  fellows.^'' 

Nevertheless  there  are  in  many  communities  doctors  who 
make  extremely  good  livings  whose  practices  would  certainly  fall 
oflF  if  their  performance  as  evaluated  by  colleagues  were  known 
to  the  general  public.  Because  of  professional  ethics,  doctors  who 
among  themselves  may  condemn  the  practice  of  a  given  colleague 
are  not  at  liberty  to  communicate  the  rank  and  the  basis  for  it  to 
the  lay  public.  Many  hospital  systems  maintain  self-imposed 
standards  by  a  constant  process  of  evaluating  the  work  of  all 
operating  physicians;  specimens  of  tissue  from  each  operation  per- 
formed in  the  hospital  are  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  hospital- 
employed  pathologists  whose  findings  are  reported  to  the  medical 
staflF.  This  evaluative  process,  which  inevitably  leads  to  colleague 
ranking,  is  of  course  not  made  public. 

The  forces  that  lead  individual  actors  to  enter  training  and 
become  incumbents  of  various  status-roles  in  health  practice  are 
many.  In  one  study  half  of  the  medical  students  were  found  to 
have  had  relatives  who  were  doctors,  a  larger  proportion  having 
relatives  in  the  identical  profession  than  was  true  of  students 
studying  to  become  lawyers,  dentists,  and  clergymen.  When  the 
students  studying  medicine  and  law  were  asked,  "Can  you  think 
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of  a  doctor  (lawyer)  who  in  your  opinion  comes  close  to  being 
an  ideal  doctor  (lawyer)?",  68  per  cent  of  those  in  medicine  but 
only  43  per  cent  of  the  lawyers  named  such  a  person.  This  is  taken 
as  indicating  the  greater  importance  of  role-models  in  medicine 
than  in  law.^^  Findings  also  indicate  that  medical  students  decide 
on  their  careers  earlier  than  law  students  do. 

SANCTIONING 

Sanction  as  an  element.  For  the  physician  the  positive  sanc- 
tions include  professional  recognition  by  election  to  prestigeful 
positions  in  the  various  levels  of  the  medical  associations,  appoint- 
ments of  varying  magnitudes  to  hospital  staflFs,  and  selection  by 
elect  groups  as  members  or  fellows.  They  also  include  economic 
rewards,  and  in  this  respect  they  present  an  interesting  political 
overtone.  With  economic  reward  as  a  direct  and  usual  result  of 
achievement  in  an  achievement-oriented  society  there  is  support 
for  "private  medicine"  as  opposed  to  "sociahzed  medicine."  The 
latter  seems  to  thrive  better  in  such  particularistic-ascribed  cul- 
tures as  those  in  Latin  America  where  the  pattern  of  reward  is 
less  likely  to  be  economic  and  more  likely  to  be  political.  This  is 
only  relative,  however,  because  the  Gesellschaft-like  bureauc- 
racies—which through  training,  examinations,  research,  and  other 
activities  make  western  medical  care  possible— are  in  large  meas- 
ure "socialized."  The  negative  sanctions  for  the  physician  range 
from  the  low  esteem  of  colleagues  to  expulsion  from  the  status- 
role. 

The  sanctions  that  exist  for  patients  on  the  positive  side  are 
help  in  getting  out  of  the  status-role  of  patient— sympathy,  sup- 
port and  understanding.  On  the  negative  side,  they  are  the  with- 
drawal of  these  supportive  measures  ("denial  of  reciprocity  and 
manipulation  of  rewards"  in  Parsonian  terms )  if  the  patient  shows 
signs  of  wanting  to  remain  sick. 

Application  of  sanctions  as  process.  The  negative  sanctions  for 
doctors  who  fail  to  conform  to  the  norms  of  the  profession  are 
seldom  apphed.  When  applied  they  are  almost  entirely  meted  out 
by  the  profession  and  for  the  most  part  independently  of  lay 
control.  Physicians  are  reluctant  to  testify  against  other  physi- 
cians in  cases  of  malpractice  and  resist  bringing  formal  action 
against  colleagues  in  their  own  associations.  As  one  physician  put 
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it,  "Who  is  going  to  throw  the  first  stone?  We  are  all  vulnerable. 
We  have  all  been  in  situations  where  what  we  did  could  be  made 
to  look  very  bad."  ^^  Positive  sanctions  for  medical  practitioners 
are  meted  out  in  the  separate  professional  associations  as  for  other 
organized  groups. 

When  we  recall  that  the  typical  health  sentiments  of  the  Anglo 
pattern  include  the  near  negation  of  pain  and  death,  the  inhibition 
of  grief,  and  the  maximizing  of  hopefulness  and  optimism,  it  is  not 
hard  to  understand  that  negative  sanctions  are  employed  on  those 
who  "ail  too  much"— those  who  seem  to  malinger,  who  can't  throw 
oflF  the  status-role  of  patient.  This  is  of  course  only  relatively  true. 
The  individual  in  great  pain  and  dying  of  a  dread  and  respected 
disease  is  certainly  not  actively  punished;  he  may  receive  help 
and  sympathy.  However,  he  tends  to  become  more  and  more 
disassociated  and  left  to  himself  as  his  illness  lingers.  If  colleagues 
believe  that  a  patient  could  get  well  faster  than  he  is,  they  tend  to 
criticize  him  as  well  as  to  leave  him  alone.  There  are  also  some 
diseases,  states,  and  conditions  among  the  patient  status-roles  that 
have  more  onus  than  others.  Despite  the  strides  made  in  public 
understanding  of  mental  health  and  its  problems,  the  mentally  ill 
do  not  generally  have  the  sympathetic  understanding  and  loving 
care  that  so  often  is  given  the  physically  ill.  Neither  are  the 
delirium  tremens  patient  and  the  venereal  disease  patient  able  to 
bask  in  public  sympathy.  The  patient  who,  against  terrific  odds, 
overcomes  a  weak  and  spindly  body  and  achieves  robust  health, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  greatly  admired  in  the  United  States  as  al- 
most every  biography  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  will  attest.  There 
are,  nevertheless  people  who  make  tremendous  personal  struggles 
against  crippling  or  disabling  diseases  who  are  still  too  deviant 
for  the  general  populace  to  reward. 

FACILITATING 

Facility  as  an  element. 

Modern  medicine  .  .  .  demands  a  vast  armamentarium  of  medical 
equipment  which  requires  substantial  original  capital  to  purchase  and 
sizeable  current  expenditures  to  operate.  The  day  is  past  when  one 
doctor  could  command  all  the  physical  resources  essential  for  the 
practice  of  medicine.*^ 
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One  doctor  cannot  hope  to  have  access  to  all  facilities;  but  few 
hospitals  display  the  whole  range  of  diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
devices.  In  addition,  the  whole  apparatus  for  preventive  medicine 
is  facility  based.  The  havoc  played  with  a  community's  facilities 
during  earthquake,  flood,  or  fire  is  as  threatening  to  life  as  the 
disaster  itself.  Pure  water  and  adequate  sewage  disposal  are 
health  facilities  as  are  hospitals,  hospital  beds,  and  all  the  tre- 
mendous apparatus  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  which  make  up 
modern  medicine. 

Utilization  of  facilities  as  process.  The  functionally  conceived, 
immaculately  clean,  orderly  atmosphere  of  the  modem  hospital 
affects  people  in  different  ways.  They  may  give  the  Anglo  middle 
class  patient  confidence.  The  same  features  may  make  the  Span- 
ish-speaking patient  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  Southwest  anxious 
or  afraid,  and  may  affect  others  of  expressive  cultures  adversely.^* 
The  East  Indian,  with  food  imperatives  which  demand  that  it  be 
prepared  as  dictated  by  his  caste,  would  be  affectively  disturbed 
by  food  prepared  in  a  general  kitchen,  for  example.  An  ideal  utili- 
zation of  facilities  takes  into  account  their  cathetic  as  well  as 
their  physical  effects.  The  mother-baby  arrangements  whereby 
housing  and  care  for  the  baby  is  provided  in  the  mother's  room 
is  one  example  of  facility  utilization  in  this  direction.^^ 

The  medical  and  sociological  consequences  of  the  utilization 
of  another  facility  are  still  indeterminate.  It  is  the  tendency  to- 
ward over-use  of  the  "cure-all"  kind  of  drug.  A  nationally  promi- 
nent physician  remarked  to  the  senior  author,  who  at  that  time 
was  studying  innovations  in  under-developed  countries,  "As 
long  as  you're  studying  how  to  introduce  medical  facilities,  you 
might  try  to  find  out  how  to  terminate  their  use.  The  extent  of 
the  health  hazard  presented  by  thousands  of  physicians  all  over 
the  country  pumping  thousands  of  ampules  of  penicillin  and 
other  wonder  drugs  into  every  patient  who  comes  their  way  is  not 
known  except  that  it  is  very  great.  How  to  get  them  to  stop  it  is 
the  problem."  He  made  a  similar  case  for  the  promiscuous  use 
of  x-ray.  Sociologically,  if  the  practice  continues,  the  conse- 
quences will  be  revealed  in  a  change  in  the  structuring  of  the 
status-role  of  the  physician.  Diagnosis  will  be  much  less  im- 
portant and  functional  specificity  of  treatment  will  be  blurred. 

A  condition  of  facility  utilization  which  profoundly  affects  the 
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fulfillment  of  a  belief-objective-norm  constellation  related  to 
equality  of  opportunity  and  which  operates  in  conflict  with  that 
constellation  is  summed  up  in  the  caption  "medical  facilities  fol- 
low the  dollar."  *^  A  wealth  of  documented  material  shows  that 
low-income  groups  have  much  more  sickness  than  well-to-do  peo- 
ple, and  that  there  are  fewer  facilities  available  to  them.  In  gen- 
eral the  utilization  of  facilities  is  positively  correlated  with  per 
capita  income,  educational  level  and  urbanization.'*^ 

COMPREHENSIVE  OR  MASTER  PROCESSES 

Communication.  Attention  will  be  focused  in  this  section  on 
those  aspects  of  communication  within  health  systems  which  are 
unique  to  such  systems  or  have  special  pertinence  to  them. 

1 )  The  inability  of  the  untrained  person  to  understand  what 
the  doctor  is  talking  about.  The  following  story  shows  the  level 
of  communication  which  a  doctor  had  to  use  to  persuade  a  young 
man  that  he  should  have  his  appendix  removed. 

"Do  you  know  what  acute  appendicitis  is?"  he  asked.  "No,"  replied 
Jim.  "Well,  I'm  going  to  tell  you.  Do  you  know  what  a  boil  is?"  "Yes." 
"Well,  you've  got  a  boil  bigger  than  you  have  ever  seen  inside  you 
where  your  belly  aches.  It's  different  from  a  boil  because  the  sore 
part  is  sticking  toward  your  insides,  not  toward  the  outside.  That  boil 
is  ready  to  break  and  when  it  does  it's  going  to  be  too  bad  for  you. 
The  pus  is  going  to  come  out  inside  of  you.  You  have  to  have  the 
whole  boil  removed  before  it  breaks  or  it's  going  to  be  the  end  of 
you."  ^^ 

Koos  studied  the  relation  between  satisfaction  with  medical  serv- 
ice and  communication  as  related  to  class  in  a  New  York  state 
village  and  its  hinterland  containing  some  2,500  households. 
Three  classes  were  delineated:  Class  I,  business  and  professional; 
Class  II,  skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers,  farm  owners,  and  ten- 
ants; and  Class  III,  laborers,  including  farm  laborers.  He  reported 
that  more  dissatisfaction  with  doctors'  treatment  was  expressed 
by  Class  II  than  by  Class  I  respondents,  and  even  more  by  Class 
III  respondents. 

The  total  impression  gained  from  the  questioning  was  that  much  of 
the  dissatisfaction  resulted  from  a  lack  of  communication  between  the 
physician  and  his  patient.  Part  of  this  lack  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
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fact  that  physician  and  patient  too  often  represent  differing  subcul- 
tures, and  "speak  different  languages."  The  practice  of  medicine  in 
Regionville,  as  elsewhere,  was  a  recondite  science  ( and  art ) ,  and  some 
of  these  differences  were  undoubtedly  unavoidable.  It  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  the  "scientific  distance"  between  patient  and  physi- 
cian was  artificial,  and  could  be  reduced.^^ 

2)  The  inadvisability  of  communicating  fully  to  the  patient 
when  the  full  knowledge  of  his  condition  would  worry  a  patient, 
retard  his  recovery,  or  rob  him  of  peace  of  mind  in  the  case  of  an 
incurable  illness.  How  much  is  communicated  and  in  what  man- 
ner is  a  problem  here  as  was  indicated  above  under  evaluation  as 
a  process.  Also  the  use  of  an  intermediary  communicator,  perhaps 
a  member  of  the  patient's  family,  is  common. 

3)  The  different  specialties,  skills  and  services  which  are  all 
equally  a  part  of  hospital  care  can  easily  foster  distinct  sub-groups 
between  whom  communication  barriers  develop.  Interpersonal 
understanding  in  the  following  instance  facilitated  efiFective  com- 
munication. 

The  Sisters  held  the  belief  that  it  was  good  spiritual  discipUne  for  each 
of  them  to  do  all  kinds  of  work.  For  this  reason  a  Sister  in  charge  of  the 
most  exclusive  private  floor  might  find  herself  suddenly  transferred  to 
laundry.  Another,  trained  in  physiotherapy,  might  be  placed  in  charge 
of  the  drug  room.  Whatever  disadvantages  this  had  .  .  .  they  developed 
an  institutional  rather  than  a  departmental,  loyalty.  .  .  .  The  Sisters 
had  similar  training,  including  education  in  administration.  They 
talked  the  same  language.^*^ 

4)  The  ease  of  calling  the  doctor  or  rushing  to  the  hospital 
made  possible  by  modem  communication  facilities  is  a  factor  that 
helps  to  determine  the  pressure  on  health  facilities.  In  contrast 
is  the  community  with  no  modem  communication  facilities. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  telephones.  Neighbors  knew  by  the  grape- 
vine message  when  the  doctor  had  been  called  to  one  of  their  number 
and  if  members  of  their  families  needed  a  doctor  they  hung  a  sheet  on 
some  conspicuous  object.  If  it  was  at  night  a  lantern  was  hung  up.  I 
knew  these  signals  and  answered  the  call.  I  remember  that  one  trip 
I  visited  seven  patients  in  addition  to  the  one  for  whom  I  was  origi- 
nally called.^^ 
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5)  Something  of  the  breadth  of  the  communication  process  in 
heahh  systems  is  suggested  by  the  items  found  indexed  under 
"communication"  in  a  book  on  hospitals.  They  are  enumerated 
here  but  not  elaborated  because  frequently  the  items  noted  are 
the  communicative  aspects  of  systemic  elements  or  elemental 
processes  treated  elsewhere  in  this  essay:  a)  Communication 
needs  in  the  hospital;  b)  administrative  team  helps  answer  need; 

c)  bureaucratic  controls  result  in  need  for  better  communication; 

d)  case  history  of  integration  in  religious  hospitals;  e)  clearly  de- 
fined power  aids  communication;  f)  common  understandings 
achieved  through  staff  meetings;  g)  communication  across  depart- 
mental lines;  h)  communication  difficulties  arise  with  specializa- 
tion; i)  growth  of  group  education  contributes  to  communication, 
and  group  meetings  with  discussion  rights.  In  organizations  un- 
dergoing change  as  rapidly  as  hospitals  certainly  breakdowns  and 
faulty  communication  are  common. 

Boundarij  Maintenance.  The  health  professions  share  with 
other  professional  groups  a  proprietary  interest  in  a  few  highly 
specialized  tasks  which  the  professional  is  eminently  fitted  to  do 
by  training.  A  few  examples  will  illustrate  that  such  an  interest 
is  actually  a  boundary  maintenance  device.  The  field  of  drugs, 
for  example,  can  be  properly  viewed  as  one  which  "belongs"  to 
the  bio-chemist  who  often  develops  the  drug,  to  the  pharma- 
ceutical house  which  devises  means  of  mass  manufacture,  to  the 
druggist  who  compounds  it  upon  the  physician's  orders,  and  to 
the  physician  who  prescribes  its  use.  Nevertheless  the  boundaries 
of  activity  in  respect  to  the  drug  is  clearly  established  in  accord- 
ance with  this  division  of  labor  in  the  United  States  and  by  other 
specialty  of  function  elsewhere.^-  In  the  United  States  no  one  but 
the  doctor  prescribes,  although  it  would  be  within  the  reahn  of 
possibility  that  a  druggist  recognizes  when  adrenalin  or  insulin  is 
indicated— or  penicillin  or  codein.  On  the  other  hand  the  physician 
would  not  prepare  his  patient's  medicines.  He  would  leave  that 
job  to  the  druggist.  Nurses  aides  are  being  trained  in  increasing 
numbers  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  registered  nurses.  Al- 
though there  is  much  in  practical  nursing  that  the  nurses  aides  do 
there  are  clear-cut  duties  which  the  registered  nurses  reserve  for 
themselves. 

An  illustrative  case  of  boundary  maintenance  is  the  following 
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in  which  the  doctor  and  the  social  worker  tangle  for  "rights"  to 
certain  duties.  The  social  worker  relates: 

I  was  bringing  Dr.  Koop  up  to  date  on  the  Darnley  case  today.  You 
remember,  that  was  the  case  of  the  child  who  was  left  entirely  without 
relatives  when  his  mother  died  last  month— she  was  Dr.  Koop's  case. 
I've  made  tentative  arrangements  with  a  family  very  much  like  the 
Darnley  family  to  adopt  the  child.  The  prospective  foster-father  is  a 
factory  worker  just  as  Mr.  Darnley  was  and  they  have  such  love  and 
common  sense  and  good  values  to  give  a  child.  By  luck,  they  belong 
to  the  same  church  too.  Do  you  know  what  that  Dr.  Koop  said?  He 
said  that  it  was  too  bad  I  hadn't  talked  to  him  before  I  had  gone  this 
far  with  the  arrangements  because  he  knew  of  a  family  who  so  badly 
wanted  a  child  and  they  had  everything— money,  background,  money, 
family,  money,  a  wonderful  house,  money,  money,  MONEY.  And 
before  I  knew  it  I  lost  my  temper  and  was  telling  him  a  thing  or  two 
about  good  adoption  policies.  I  said  a  lot  but  the  gist  of  it  was  that  I 
would  not  think  of  doing  his  doctoring  for  him  and  that  I'd  thank  him 
to  leave  the  social  work  to  me. 

Despite  the  boundaries  that  are  thrown  around  certain  areas 
of  work  by  the  different  members  of  the  health  team,  a  common 
boundary  separates  all  the  health  team  from  the  patient.  Al- 
though the  patient  may  compose  a  social  system  with  any  or  all  of 
the  health  specialists,  he  cannot  expect  to  discover  what  the  x-rays 
reveal  from  either  the  x-ray  technician  or  from  the  roentgenolo- 
gist; the  nurse  does  not  tell  him  his  temperature,  the  laboratory 
technician  does  not  divulge  the  state  of  his  blood.  Although  the 
patient  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  whole  structure  he  knows  very 
little  of  what  is  transpiring.  Some  of  the  boundary  maintenance 
devices  which  operate  for  the  patient— both  to  prevent  his  slipping 
too  easily  into  the  status-role  and  to  hurry  him  out  of  it  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible— have  been  discussed  elsewhere. 

Then  there  are  the  boundaries  maintained  against  all  those 
with  somewhat  different  approaches  to  the  problem  of  illness  or 
defects  who  also  would  like  to  be  among  the  healers.  Powerful 
lobbies  are  maintained  at  both  the  national  and  state  levels  to 
protect  the  public  against  quackery  and  to  protect  the  medical 
profession  against  the  inroads  of  individuals  trained  in  a  tradition 
different  than  that  of  the  doctor  of  medicine.  Different  states  have 
quite  different  laws  concerning  the  rights  and  privileges  of  such 
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groups  as  chiropractors,  osteopaths,  and  osteopathic  physicians, 
chiropodists,  optometrists,  and  others.  Some  years  ago  a  new 
method  of  physical  therapy,  which  had  much  claimed  for  it 
abroad  was  introduced  to  the  United  States.  The  violent  attack 
which  met  its  introduction  here  in  light  of  its  success  abroad  sug- 
gests that  its  rejection  was  at  least  in  part  a  boundary  mainte- 
nance. The  utterance  of  a  staff  member  of  one  of  the  great 
medical  schools  is  typical:  "There  is  much  in  this  method  that  is 
good;  what  is  good  is  not  new.  There  is  much  in  this  method  that 
is  new;  what  is  new  is  not  good."  In  boundary  maintenance  there 
are  devices  that  protect  the  public  in  matters  beyond  its  own 
ability  to  judge,  but  also  the  device  that  jealously  guards  the  old 
and  denies  the  new  and  the  device  that  smacks  of  monopoly. 
But  it  is  the  hypothesis  of  the  author  that  the  prestige  of  occupa- 
tion is  less  determined  by  "public  relations  activities"  and  certain 
extreme  kinds  of  boundary  maintenance,  and  more  by  the  effec- 
tiveness of  codes  of  ethics  and  norms  in  articulating  selfless  service 
for  the  welfare  of  society.  According  to  this  thesis,  members  of 
social  systems  with  high  morale  and  great  solidarity  require  less 
protection  from  outside  than  others. 

Systemic  linkage.  As  the  various  health  specialists  perform  as 
a  team  they  represent  a  systemic  linkage  of  sub-systems.  So  does 
the  family  of  the  patient  who  becomes  linked  for  a  while  to  the 
health  professionals.^^ 

22;^^  jigf-nfQ^^Qf|PTT],s  <^^ia<-  Q£tf>^<Hrfiiany  nr^-^<^qratp  systems  vbut 

that  are  sometimes  linked  withothers  in  single  actToiTcouM  be 
extendedTndeffmtely.  ForTHepurposes  of  this  discussion  atten- 
tionis  tocused  on  the  systemic  linkage  which  takes  place  under 
the  guidance  of  two  status-role  incumbents,  the  medical  social 
worker  and  the  hospital  administrator.  The  medical  social  worker 
as  much  as  any  other  health  worker  and  more  than  most  work- 
ers, links  the  health  system  with  which  she  is  chiefly  con- 
nected with  a  network  of  other  systems.  The  patient's  family,  his 
neighborhood,  his  place  of  occupation,  and  his  school  are  as  a 
matter  of  course  linked  to  the  immediate  health  units  dealing 
with  the  patient.  Often  the  medical  social  worker  also  links  them 
both  to  community  organizations  as  in  the  case  of  special  fund- 
raising  for  an  expensive  operation,  and  to  out-of-town  organiza- 
tions as  when  the  patient  has  further  work  done  by  specialists  in 
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a  large  center  with  many  specialties.  Other  agencies  representing 
various  community  resources  that  might  not  become  involved  in 
health  care  were  it  not  for  the  social  worker's  initiation  do  so 
become  involved  and  are  thus  systemically  linked.  By  virtue  of 
the  social  worker's  initiation  of  linkage  such  resources  as  rehabili- 
tation and  recreational  programs,  home  nursing  care,  child  care 
centers  and  agencies  which  can  render  certain  kinds  of  financial 
aid  become  accessible  to  the  patient. 

Perhaps  not  so  extensive,  but  certainly  no  less  important  are 
the  community  links  which  a  good  hospital  administrator  must 
maintain.  If  the  hospital  is  privately  supported  continued  access 
to  support  from  philanthropists  and  the  cultivation  of  new  ave- 
nues of  support  are  the  constant  ambition  of  the  administrator  as 
well  as  of  the  board  of  directors,  who  are  often  chosen  because  of 
access  to  financial  support.  If  the  hospital  is  publicly  supported 
the  administrator  and  his  board  must  be  more  circumspect  in  their 
attempts  to  maintain  adequate  support,  but  must  also  be  active 
in  knowing  the  machinations  of  politics  and  the  effectiveness  of 
interested  pressure  groups.  They  must  maintain  a  keen  watch  for 
bills  which  might  jeopardize  the  program  and  on  many  other 
matters  each  of  which  is  a  link  with  a  different  social  system. 

Of  an  entirely  different  order  of  systemic  linkage  is  that  vol- 
untary concerted  action  which  is  taken  by  health  workers  of  a 
particular  area.  Hospitals  in  particular  have  of  late  developed  a 
pattern  of  regional  cooperation,  particularly  in  metropolitan  areas 
or  in  geographic  regions  that  have  a  ready  identity.  It  may  be  for 
training  personnel  or  for  setting  up  certain  standards  and  seeing 
that  they  are  maintained  or  for  the  common  solution  of  peculiarly 
regional  problems. 

Hospitals  change  and  frequently  need  more  adequate  linkage 
to  the  communities  in  which  they  operate.  Likewise  communities 
change  and  this  in  turn  changes  the  hospital  patronage  and  sup- 
port. A  case  in  point  is  the  240  bed  Salem  Hospital  in  Massachu- 
setts. It  was  "founded,  supported,  and  controlled  by  the  Yankees 
of  Salem.  All  aspects  of  its  existence  were  under  Yankee  control 
and  direction."  ^^  Appropriate  as  this  might  have  been  during  the 
Yankee  hey-day  in  Salem,  in  time  the  relative  dominance  of  the 
Yankees  decreased  and  there  was  a  rise  in  the  prominence  and 
dominance  of  other  ethnic  groups  including  the  Irish,  Italian, 
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Polish,  and  French.  The  community  had  changed  in  composition 
long  before  the  hospital  changed.  Finally,  under  pressure  from 
the  rising  ethnic  groups,  non- Yankees  were  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  non- Yankees  were  admitted  as  staff  physicians. 
Although  the  hospital  was  slowly  but  gradually  improving  its 
systemic  linkage  with  the  community,  20  per  cent  of  the  physi- 
cians in  the  community  were  still  excluded  from  the  hospital. 
Despite  their  high  visibility  and  the  public's  expectations  of  lead- 
ership, physicians  do  not  actively  engage  in  the  aflPairs  of  the 
community  to  any  great  extent.^^ 

There  appear  to  be  great  differences  in  the  manner  in  which 
health  services  are  linked  to  various  systems  in  the  community. 
In  projects  requiring  large  sums  of  money,  such  as  obtaining  hos- 
pitals, the  linkage  is  usually  with  important  business  men  and 
their  organizations.  In  getting  local  health  departments  the  busi- 
ness and  executive  forces  of  communities  are  not  in  the  vanguard. 
Rather  housewives  and  professional  workers  operating  through 
councils  and  committees  take  the  lead.^*^  Systemic  linkage  of  vari- 
ous sectors  of  a  community  may  be  performed  by  a  health  council. 
Upon  the  death  of  such  a  formal  organization  or  in  its  absence 
such  linkage  may  be  performed  by  informal  organization  and  rela- 
tions,^'^ 

Institutionalization.  Conspicuous  in  the  preceding  pages  are 
the  highly  institutionalized  practices  of  health  groups  in  which  the 
expectations  of  all  parties  who  constitute  the  system  are  more  or 
less  fulfilled.  Because  of  ambiguities  due  to  imperfect  institution- 
alization, there  are  certain  health  practices  that  are  fraught  with 
stress;  no  one  knows  exactly  how  he  should  behave  or  how  the 
other  party  in  the  situation  will  behave.  Some  of  these  have  al- 
ready been  elaborated  and  here  they  will  only  be  given  in  sum- 
mary. Others  seem  to  be  taking  a  tentative  direction  in  the 
process  of  institutionalization;  when  such  direction  is  observable 
it  will  be  so  indicated. 

There  are  some  unique  stresses  revolving  around  the  hospital 
with  its  exceptional  structure  of  personnel  arrayed  in  mutually 
exclusive  hierarchical  pyramids  and  its  authority  lodged  in  status- 
voles  which  are  in  some  respects  of  a  rank  inferior  to  those  status- 
roles  lacking  hierarchical  authority.    Chief  among  the  stressful 
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status-roles  are  the  nurse,  especially  the  head  nurse,  and  the 
hospital  administrator. 

The  condition  of  specialization  within  the  medical  profession 
produces  many  stresses;  interrelations  and  practices  concomitant 
with  specialization  are  imperfectly  institutionalized.  "Multiple 
practice  is  afiFecting  a  virtual  revolution  in  medicine  because  of 
the  fragmentation  in  responsibility  that  goes  with  it.  .  .  ."  ^^  Jeop- 
ardized by  the  fragmentation  is  the  Gemeinschaft-like  relation  be- 
tween doctor  and  patient,  the  problem  of  the  patient  in  getting  to 
the  right  specialist,  and  the  problem  of  the  medical  profession  in 
how  to  bill  the  patient. 

Two  other  sources  of  stress,  characteristic  of  the  larger  society 
rather  than  of  the  medical  profession  itself,  will  here  be  noted. 
One  is  the  importance  of  manpower  in  the  struggle  for  power 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  This  coupled  with  the  high  value 
placed  upon  individual  life  makes  much  more  understandable  the 
stake  the  nation  as  a  social  unit  holds  in  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  its  populace.  There  were  17,000,000  adult  males  ex- 
amined by  the  Selective  Service  System  between  1940  and  1945. 
Rejection  rates  for  the  United  States  per  100  registrants  were  as 
high  as  one-fourth  for  all  except  students.  For  many  occupations, 
such  as  farmers  and  farm  managers,  it  was  over  one-half.^^  The 
allocation  of  medical  skills  in  the  past  has  been  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic resources  available  to  pay  for  them.  The  emergence  of  the 
United  States  as  a  world  power,  consciously  assessing  its  resources 
of  which  one  of  the  most  important  is  manpower,  no  doubt  spells 
a  need  for  a  re-institutionalizing  of  the  allocation  of  medical  re- 
sources. 

The  second  source  of  stress  characteristic  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  rather  than  of  the  medical  profession,  is  the  long  and  hard 
scrutiny  of  medical  practice  and  the  mass  media  reporting  of  the 
findings  to  an  always  interested  public.  The  result  is  that  the 
public  in  most  of  those  parts  of  the  western  world  in  which  private 
practice  is  still  dominant  now  continually  hears  of  its  shortcom- 
ings. "Theoretically,  from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  the  annual  deaths 
in  the  United  States  could  be  'prevented'  if  the  health  of  the 
entire  nation  could  be  made  as  good  as  that  of  the  best  state."  ^'^ 
Thus  with  only  a  fraction  of  the  expenditures  which  go  for  arma- 
ments or  foreign  aid,  it  is  argued,  more  lives  could  be  saved  in 
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one  year  than  are  lost  in  some  wars.  Such  vakie  laden  arguments 
are  bound  sooner  or  later  to  have  their  impact  on  the  commonly 
held  values  in  society.  It  is  with  design  that  grouped  together 
here  are  1 )  the  condition  of  specialization  among  the  medics  and 
its  attendant  problems,  2)  the  nation's  emphasis  upon  manpower 
and  its  importance  in  the  struggle  for  power  among  nations,  and 
3 )  the  vast  publicity  accompanying  the  examination  of  the  health 
system  and  how  it  operates,  and  the  public  realization  of  some  of 
its  shortcomings.  All  three  present  conditions  of  change  that  must 
somehow  be  institutionalized  before  the  attendant  stresses  can  be 
relieved. 

The  discerning  reader  may  sense  a  directional  character 
of  the  institutionalization  that  is  sure  to  come.  The  same  facts 
may  be  stated  in  a  somewhat  different  way  and  to  some  may  sug- 
gest a  conditional  linkage  to  the  socialized  medicine  debate  which 
has  been  with  the  nation  for  at  least  a  decade.  From  the  view- 
point of  society  at  large  manpower  has  suddenly  become  very 
important— important  enough  that,  taken  on  a  large  scale,  an  in- 
dividual's health  is  the  concern  of  the  society  as  well  as  of  his 
family  and  his  neighborhood.  Preventive  and  prophylactic  medi- 
cine coupled  with  health-linked  standards  of  living  present  a  pic- 
ture of  enormous  contrast  between  the  state  with  the  highest  score 
and  the  state  with  the  lowest.  From  society's  viewpoint,  the  argu- 
ment would  run,  the  provision  of  a  high  quality  medical  care  to 
all  the  people  would  save  many  lives  now  lost,  would  provide  the 
nation  with  manpower  far  superior  to  that  presently  displayed. 

But,  the  counter-argument  runs,  socialized  medicine  with  an 
assigned  physician  would  destroy  the  intimate  relation  which 
exists  between  patient  and  doctor.  "What  intimate  relation?", 
the  opponent  asks.  "The  intimate  relation  enjoyed  by  the  patient 
as  he  consults  the  unknown  specialist  who  is  one  of  every  three 
doctors?"  However  conjectural  this  might  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
tremendous  increase  in  the  interest  in  socialized  medicine  is  not 
unrelated  to  the  three  unresolved  sources  of  stress  here  elaborated. 
It  is  also  certain  that  some  kind  of  institutionalization  will  take 
place,  thereby  reducing  the  stress  until  new  changes  come  about 
which  in  turn  require  re-institutionalization.  Since  stress  usually 
accompanies  different  sets  of  expectations  and  conflicting  points 
of  view  it  is  obvious  that  some  values  will  have  to  tumble  as  a 
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system  passes  from  an  unstructured  period  of  stress  to  one  of 
relative  institutionalization.  Such  a  period  regarding  the  present 
sources  of  strain  may  not  be  different  from  the  battles  which  raged 
in  the  field  of  public  health  in  earlier  times.  Now  if  any  group 
sought  to  prevent  the  operation  of  such  processes  as  forced  vac- 
cination and  quarantine  of  victims  of  a  virulent  smallpox  epidemic 
there  would  be  as  great  turmoil  as  there  was  earlier  when  these 
same  processes  became  legitimized  and  accepted.  The  security 
basic  to  rational  action  and  the  institutionalization  of  processes 
now  as  then  are  reciprocal. 

Socialization.  Preparation  for  service  in  the  medical  arts  on  the 
part  of  student  physicians,  student  nurses,  hospital  administrators, 
medical  social  workers,  and  many  others  involves  "learn- 
ing the  professional  role  ...  by  so  combining  its  component  knowl- 
edge and  skills,  attitudes,  and  values,  as  to  be  motivated  and  able 
to  perform  this  role  in  a  professionally  and  socially  acceptable 
fashion."  ^^  In  terms  of  the  conceptual  scheme  used  in  the  PAS 
Model,  this  means  simply  the  process  of  learning  to  play  these 
status-roles  in  pertinent  social  systems  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vailing norms.  Such  a  learning  process  involves  all  the  elements 
and  their  elemental  processes  as  well  as  the  master  processes 
pertinent  to  the  specific  social  systems  in  which  the  status-role 
will  function  or  to  which  it  will  be  linked. 

Some  aspects  of  the  socialization  process  by  which  the  incum- 
bent is  readied  for  the  performance  of  his  status-role  are  reinforce- 
ments of  the  internalized  norms  prevalent  in  the  general  society. 
For  example  the  sympathy  and  understanding  which  the  physi- 
cian must  extend  to  the  patient  and  his  relatives  may  be  an  ex- 
tension of  a  sentiment  pattern  already  internalized  by  the  time 
the  status-role  of  student-physician  is  assumed.  Other  aspects  of 
the  socialization  process  for  the  new  status-role  involve  "unlearn- 
ing" or  the  neutralization  of  previously  internalized  norms  preva- 
lent in  the  general  society.  The  affective  neutrality  and  the 
functional  specificity  which  must  temper  the  physician's  sympa- 
thetic interest  in  his  patient,  for  example,  may  represent  a  de- 
parture from  a  previously  internalized  sentiment  constellation. 
The  sentiments  of  normal  Americans  toward  corpses,  dissected 
and  bleeding  parts  of  the  human  body,  excrement,  sex  organs, 
particularly  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  other  "sacred"  areas  must 
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be  unlearned  and  replaced  by  attitudes  appropriate  to  the  new 
status-role.  Likewise,  special  moral  principles  or  ethics  must  be 
internalized  in  a  manner  which  makes  their  control  over  actions 
sufficiently  effective  to  govern  the  behavior  not  only  of  the  in- 
cumbent of  the  physician  status-role  ( or  other  health  team  status- 
role)  but  also  to  influence  the  behavior  of  the  lay  person  who 
from  time  to  time  is  involved  in  interaction  within  the  health 
social  system. 

CONDITIONS  OF  SOCIAL  ACTION 

Territoriality.  Health  systems  share  with  a  good  many  other 
social  systems  the  tendency  to  become  increasingly  scarce  and 
decreasingly  well-supported  as  population  becomes  more  sparse. 
Other  aspects  of  territoriality  which  concern  health  systems  are 
of  sufficient  interest  that  they  will  be  enumerated  and  briefly  com- 
mented upon.  1 )  There  is  a  strong  tendency  for  medical  college 
graduates  to  practice  medicine  in  the  same  sized  population  cate- 
gory as  that  from  which  they  came.*^^  To  encourage  more  youth 
from  small  towns  and  rural  places  to  attend  medical  school  is 
frequently  suggested  as  a  means  of  more  nearly  equalizing  the 
distribution  of  health  systems.  Although  the  suggestion  has  some 
merit,  it  probably  overlooks  the  equally  important  consideration 
that  the  cost  of  a  medical  education  necessarily  means  that  pros- 
pective doctors  are  recruited  in  large  measure  from  the  two  per 
cent  of  the  population  with  highest  incomes.^^  These  two  per 
cent  are  for  the  most  part  urban  dwellers.  2)  Whereas  a  num- 
ber of  other  collectivities  confine  their  targets  within  a  political 
boundary  (the  school  systems  of  the  United  States,  for  example, 
can  ignore  for  the  most  part  the  educational  problems  existing 
"next  door"  in  Mexico  or  in  Canada ) ,  the  target  of  the  health  sys- 
tem—disease—knows no  boundaries.  Whether  it  is  a  nation  pre- 
paring for  the  onslaught  of  Asiatic  influenza  or  a  community 
hospital  preparing  for  the  admission  of  patients  who  live  outside 
the  community  boundaries,  the  lack  of  territorial  confinement  of 
disease  is  an  important  health  factor.  3)  Within  a  nation  there 
are  regional  differences  in  the  kind  of  disease  that  prevails  and 
the  strength  of  the  health  systems  in  combatting  the  disease.  4 ) 
There  are  even  greater  differences  in  the  kind  of  disease  that  pre- 
vails from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another  and  very  great  inequal- 
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ity  in  the  ability  of  the  members  of  health  systems  to  combat  the 
disease.  The  essentially  rural  mider-developed  areas  of  the  world, 
as  designated  by  a  United  States  Department  of  State  publica- 
tion,*^* have  only  17  physicians  per  100,000  population  and  an 
average  life  expectancy  of  30  years  as  compared  with  the  devel- 
oped areas  where  there  are  106  physicians  per  100,000  population 
and  the  average  life  expectancy  is  63  years.  Where  one  lives 
affects  his  ability  to  ward  off  disease,  the  nature  of  the  illnesses 
he  will  be  subject  to,  and  the  quality  and  quantity  of  treatment 
for  his  condition. 
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of  rank,  88 
Controlling,  as  structural  functional 
category,    20-23,    93-99,    151, 
193,    228-230,    268-274,    312- 
318 
Convalescent,  status-role  of,  311-312 
Convergence,  of  population  in  dis- 
aster,  155,   158-159 


Subject  Index 

Culture,  See  Civilization-culture 
Curriculum,  USSR,  260,  262,  263- 
264 

Deaths,  needless,  327-328 
Decision  making  as  process,  22,  95- 
99,  151-155,  196-197,  228-230, 
272-274,  313-314 
Democracy,    confusions   concerning, 

252 
Devotionalism: 

distribution     among     religious 

groups,   174 
relation  to  spirit  of  capitalism,  174 
Disaster: 

halo-effect  in,  45-46,  142 

definition  of,  129-130 

types  of,  130 

stages  and  phases  of,  130-131 

models  for,   133 

viewed  as  punishment,  135,  155 

dispersion  of  population  in,  137, 

162 
preparation  for,    147 
ambiguities  of  status-roles  in,  149 
membership  in  systems  of,  159 
Dividing  the  functions: 

as  structural  functional  category, 
19,    83-88,    147-150,    187-189, 
224-226,  261-268,  307-312 
status-roles  created  by,  62 
patterns  of  in  Gemeinschaft-Mke, 
Gesellschaft-]ike    organizations, 
83-88 
importance    of    boundary    main- 
tenance for,  160,  322-324 
Division  of  labor.  See  Dividing  the 
functions 

Education: 

beliefs   and   sentiments    about   in 

U.  S.,  USSR,  Mexico,  250-253 
ends  of  in  U.  S.,  USSR,  Mexico, 

254-256 
financial    support    of    in    U.   S., 

USSR,  Mexico,  259-260 
local  control  of  in  U.  S.,  270-271, 

273-274,  285-286,  388 
party  control  of  in  USSR,  271-273 
as  rank  determinant,  277-278 
need   of   facilities   for   in   U.    S., 
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USSR,  Mexico,  281-282 
See  also  Schools 
Elements    and    elemental    processes 
of  action,  11-30,  67-104,  134- 
158,    172-201,    214-233,    249- 
282,  299-320 
Employment   of  women,   effects   of 

upon  birth  rate,  204-205 
End,  goal  or  objective: 

as   element   of  social  action,    15, 
73-75,  141-142,  177-179,  219- 
220,  254-256,  303-304 
types    of    by    Gemeinschaft-like, 
Gesellschaft-like      organization, 
73-75,  141-142,  177-179,  219- 
220 
Eternal  life.  See  Immortality 
Evaluation: 

as  elemental  process,   17-18,   80- 
83,  143-147,  184-187,  222-229, 
259-262,  306-307 
types    of    by    Gemeinschaft-like, 
Gesellschaft-]ike     organization, 
80-83,  143-147,  184-187,  306- 
307 
of  physicians,  306 
of  patients,  307 
religious: 

hierarchical  structure  of,  185 
ultimate  nature  of,   187 
Catholic,     Protestant,     Jewish, 
187 
Evaluation    as    process    in   ranking, 
25,  89-93,  151-152,  190,  226- 
228,  274-279,  314-316 
Excommunication  as  religious  sanc- 
tion,  198,  230-231 
External  pattern: 

as  related  to  PAS  Model,  9n,  11, 
13-15,  17,  19-20,  21,  26,  40-41 
and  size  of  system,  40 
definition  of,  40 

related  to  internal  pattern,  42-44 
in  church  organization,  169 
course  of  in  disaster  phases,  138, 
141 

Facility: 

definition  of,  27 

as  element  of  social  action,  27-28, 
101,    156-157,    199-200,    232- 
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Facility:    (cojH.) 

233,  280-283,  318-319 
substitution  in  disasters,  156-158 
attitudes  toward  in  Gemeinschaft- 
like,  GeseUschaftAike  organiza- 
tions,  101-104 

Facilitating,  as  structural  functional 
category,  27,  101-104,  156,  199. 
201,  231-233,  280-283,  318-330 

Family  separation  in  disaster,  de- 
moralizing effect  of,  137,  162 

Feeling,  as  stiuctural  functional  cate- 
gory, 13,  70-73,  137-141,  175- 
176,  216-220,  251-254,  301-303 

Field  activities,  definition  of,  63 

Fund  of  good  will,  166-167 

Geographic  mobility,  ethnic  and  re- 
ligious differences  in,  205 
Gemeinschaft,  59 
Gesellschaft,  59-61 
Goal,  See  End,  goal  or  objective 
Goal  attaining  activity: 

as   process,    15,    75-78,    142-143, 

179,  220,  256-257,  304-305 
in  external  pattern,  43-44 
types     of     in     Gemeinschaft-\ike, 
GeseIIschaft-\ike    organizations, 
75-81 
See  also  Latent  activity  as  process 

Halo  efiFect  in  disaster  system,  45-46, 

142 
Health: 

definition  of,  298 
membership  in  systems  of,  298 
ends  of,  303-304. 
Hinduism,  power  without  bureauc- 
racy, 195-196 
Hippocratic  pathology,  300 
Hospital  administrator: 
status-role  of,  310 
in  systemic  linkage,  325 
Hospitals: 

as  part  of  health  team,  298 
regional  cooperation  among,  325- 
326 
Housing,  decisions  concerning  after 
disaster,  144 

Immortality: 

as  end  held  by  Amish,  219 


Subject  Index 

as  end  held  by  religions,  177-179 
as  rehgion  sanction,  197 
Industrialization,  stages  of,  65 
Influence,    voluntary,    definition   of, 

21;  See  also  Power 
Initiation  of  action  as  process,  22, 
95-99,  151-155,  196-197,  228- 
230,  272-274,  312-313 
Institutionalization : 
definition  of,  36 
as  comprehensive  process,  36-37, 

205-206,  234-236,  326-329 
absence  of  in  disaster  system,  139 
forms   of   on   sacred-secular   con- 
tinuum, 170 
Integration,    See    Boundary   mainte- 
nance. Systemic  linkage 
Interaction : 

characteristics   and   definition   of, 

1-3 
expectancies  in,  19 
in    socialization,    34-35 
types     of     in     Gemeinschaft-like, 
GeseUschaft-\ike    organizations, 
59,  70-73 
external  and  internal  patterns  of, 
40-47,  59 
Internal  pattern: 

as  related  to  PAS  Model,  9n,  11, 

13,  15,  17,  40-44 
and  size  of  system,  40 
sect-church  differences  of,  169 
course  of  in  disaster  phases,  138, 
140-141,    142 

Japan,  Social  change  in,  81 

Knowing,  as  structural  functional 
category,  11-13,  67-70,  134- 
137,  172-175,  214-217,  249- 
251,  299-301 

Knowledge,  See  Belief;  Cognitive 
mapping  and  validation 

Latent  activity  as  process,  15,  75-78, 
142-143,    179,    220,    256-257, 
304-305 
Legitimation: 

of  religious   status-role,    192 
of  patient  status-role,  310-311 
Local,  as  type  of  influential,  112 


Subject  Index 

Mana,  definition  of,  175 

Manpower  and  health,  328 

Marriage,  interfaith,  204 

Master  processes,  See  Comprehen- 
sive or  master  processes 

Means,  See  Facility;  UtiUzation  of 
facilities 

Mechanical  solidarity,  as  related  to 
Gemeinschaft,  78 

Medical  social  worker: 

as  member  of  health  team,  298 

status-role   of,   309-310 

in  systemic  linkage,  324-325 

Meidung,  as  sanction  among  Amish, 
231 

Mexican  education.  See  Education: 
subdivisions  pertaining  to  Mex- 
ico 

Ministers,  choice  of  among  Amish, 
227-228 

MobiHty,  See  Geographic  mobility; 
Social  mobility 

Nazi  Germany,   air  raid  protection 
system,     148-149,     mentioned, 
151-152,    158 
Norms: 

as  element  of  social  action,  16-17, 
78-80,  143,  181-184,  221-222, 
256-259,  305-306 

definition  of,   17 

types  of  in  external  and  internal 
patterns,  17 

deviation  from,  27 

bases  of  in  Gemeinschaft-like, 
Gesellschaft-like  organizations, 
59,  78-80 

as  restructured  by  disaster,  142, 
143 

in  conflict  in  care  given  disaster 
casualties,  146 

universal  vs.  particularistic  in  re- 
ligion, 182 

internalization  of,  182 

guilt  feelings  upon  violation,  78, 
99-100,  182-183 

related  to  suicide  rates,  183 

on  sect-church  typology,  183 

See  also  Sanctions 
Norming,    standardizing    and    pat- 
terning, a  structural  functional 
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category,    16-19,    78-88,    143- 
147,    181-187,    221-224,    257- 
262,  305-307 
Nurse: 

as  member  of  health  team,  298 
status-role  of,  308-309 
Nursing,  institutionalization  of,  326- 
327 

Objective,  See  End,  goal  or  objec- 
tive 
Occupations: 

evaluation  of  in  U.  S.,  USSR,  89, 

92 
specializations  among,  89-90 
and  rank  of  actors,  92-93 
and  rank  of  cities,  92 
in  USSR,  268-269 
See  also  Status-role,  Allocation  of 
Status-role 
Organic    solidarity,    as    related    to 
Gesellschaft,  78 

PAS  Model,  See  Processually  Articu- 
lated  Structural   Model 
Patient: 

legitimation  of  status-role,  302 

evaluation    of    health    specialists, 
307 

status-role  of,  310 

rank  of,  314 

and  systemic  linkage,  324 
Pattern  differentiation: 

internal-external,   42-44 

instrumental— non-instrumental, 
44-47 

See  also  External  pattern.  Internal 
pattern 
Patterning,  See  Norming,  standard- 
izing and  patterning 
Physicians: 

in  disaster  relief,  146 

evaluation    by    patients    and    by 
each   other,    306 

rank  of  in  U.  S.,  314-315 

among  medical  specialties,  315 

in  hospitals,  313 

role  models  for,  316 

and  relation  to  patient,  327 

sociaHzation  of,  329-330 

specializations  among,  322-324 
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Plain  church  as  type,  170 
Position,  See  Status-role 
Power: 

definition  of,  20 

as  element  of  social  action,  20-22, 
93-95,  151-155,  193-196,  228- 
230,  268-272,  312-313 
and  size  of  system,  40 
and  systematic  linkage,  93 
types     of     in     Gemeinschaft-\ike, 
Gesellschaft-\ike     organizations, 
93-95 
of  church  officials  among  Amish, 

228 
parental  among  Amish,  228-229 
of  physicians,  312-314 
differentiated   on    sect-church   ty- 
pology, 194-195 
congregational    and    bureaucratic 

patterns  of,  196 
struggle  for  among  relief  agencies, 

154 
influence   of   middle    class    upon, 

154 
need    for    consensus    concerning, 
153 
Prescriptive,  as  type,  82,  170 
Principial,  as  type,  83,  170 
Process ( es ) : 
social,  1 

definition  of,  48n 

See  also  Elements  and  elemental 
processes    of    action.    Compre- 
hensive or  master  processes 
Processually    Articulated    Structural 

Model,  1,  8 
Prophets,   religious,   exemplary   and 

ethical  types,  188 
Protestant  church: 

principial  attributes  of,  170 
communal  attributes  of,  171 
Protestant     ethic,     sacralization     of 

work  in,  175 
Pubhc  Health: 
goals  of,  305 
sanctions  of,  305 
Puerto  Rico,  social  mobility  in,  91 


Rank: 

components  of,  23-24 

as   element  of  social   action. 


23- 


Subject  Index 

25,    88-89,    151-152,    189-190, 
226-228,  274-279,  314-316 

in  external  and  internal  patterns, 
24-26 

bases  of  in  GemeinschaftAike, 
Gesellschaft-Uke  organizations, 
88-89 

differential  among  social  systems, 
91 

changes  of  in  disaster,  138,  142- 
143,  151 

and  post-disaster  housing,  145 

and  disaster  relief,  145 

and  probability  of  disaster,  150 

and  relief  agency  personnel,  151 

need  for  consensus  concerning, 
151 

religious  follows  societal,  189 

by  divine  decree,  190-191 

upward  mobility  by  religious  af- 
filiation, 192-193 

related  to  sect  formation,  193 

of  teachers,  275-277 

function  of  in  adjustment  of  for- 
eign students,  277 

as  affected  by  education,  277-278 

of  physicians,  314-315 

See  also.  Stratification 

Ranking,     a     structural     functional 

category,    23-26,    88-93,    150- 

152,    189-194,    226-228,    274- 

279,  314-317 

Reality,   apprehension   of,   aesthetic, 

theoretic,  173 
Relief  agencies  in  disaster: 

bureaucratic  vs.  non-bureaucratic, 
139,  144,  145 

monetary  support  as  sanction,  156 
Religious  fellowship: 

and  ethnic  groups,  177 

and  "cultural  religion,"  177 

importance  of  among  Amish,  234 
Religion : 

role  of  in  disaster,  146 

in  health,  299-300 
Religious  orthodoxy: 

distiibution  among  religious 
groups,  174 

relation  to  spirit  of  capitalism,  174 
Rites  of  intensification: 

function  of,  176-177 


Subject  Index 

among  Amish,  216-218 
Rites  of  passage: 

function  of,  176 

among  Amish,  216-217 

Amish  weddings,  218 
Role,  See  Status-role 
Role  models: 

for  physicians,  316-317 

for  lawyers,  316-317 

for  students,  289-290 
Role  performance,  See  Status-role 
Rumor,  validation  by  consensus,  136 

Sacred-secular  continuum,  forms  of 

routinization,  170 
Salary  scale,  of  professors  in  U,  S,, 

USSR,  279-280 
Salvation,    preoccupation    with    by 

sect,  179 
Sanction (s) : 

as  elements  of  social  action,  26, 
99-101,  154-155,  197-198,  230, 
278-280,  317 
types    of    by    Gemeinschaft-like, 
Gesellschaft-like      organization, 
99-101 
Meidung  among  Amish,  231,  235 
excommunication,  198 
penance,  198 
changed  in  disasters,  155 
disaster    viewed    as    punishment, 
135,  155 
Sanctioning,     structural     functional 
category,  26,  99,  154-156,  197- 
199,    230-231,    278-280,    317- 
318 
Sanctions,  application  of  as  process, 
26-27,    99-101,    155,    198-199, 
230-232,  278-280,  317-318 
Schools : 

attendance,  USSR,  263 

districts,  U.  S.,  285 

community  linkages,  U.  S.,  USSR, 

287,  289 
role  of  in  socialization,  288-289 
characteristics  by   size   in   U.   S., 

291-292 
See  also  Education 
Sect-church  typology: 

Gemeinschaft-\ike,      Gesellschaft- 
like  attributes  of,  169 
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religious  beliefs  polarized  by,  172 

and  religious  norms,  183 

and  communication,  201-202 
Sentiment: 

in  external  and  internal  patterns, 
13 

as  element  of  social  action,  13,  70, 
137-139,  176-177,  216,  251- 
254,  301 

differences  of  in  Gemeinschaft- 
like,  Gesellschaft-like  organiza- 
tions, 59,  70 

as  aflFected  by  sterile  hospital  sur- 
roundings, 319 
Sentiment,  communication  of: 

definition  of,  15 

as  process  of  social  action,  15,  70- 
73,  140-141,  177,  218-219, 
251-254,  301-303 

among  Anglos,  Latinos,  Jews, 
Itahans,  303 

restrictions  on,  218,  303,  318 
Size: 

as  condition  of  social  action,  38, 
291-292 

and  specialization  in  community, 
60-66 

and  curriculum  in  education,  291- 
292 
Social  change: 

conceptualizations  of,  9-10,  48n, 
49n 

agents  of,  36 

and  systemic  linkage,  32-33,  109- 
110 

in  Japan,  81 

factors  in,  81-82 

Gesellschaft-like  nature  of,  85-86 

relation  to  social  mobility,  91 

Amish  group  adopts  automobile, 
241-246 

deterrents  to  in  health  practices, 
324 

See  also,  Essay  2,  Boundary  main- 
tenance. Systemic  linkage 
Social  control,  definition,  35-36 
Social   element,    See   Elements   and 

elemental  processes  of  action 
Social  mobility: 

and  social  change,  91 

in  U.  S.,  117-118 
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Social    process,    See    Elements    and 
elemental   processes   of   action, 
Comprehensive  or  master  proc- 
esses 
Social  relations,  definition  of,  3;  See 

also  Interaction 
Social      stratification,      See      Rank, 

Stratification 
Social    structure,    3;    See    also    Ele- 
ments   and    Elementary    proc- 
esses of  action 
Social  systems: 
interaction  in,  3 
definition  and  delineation  of,  4 
conceptualization  of,  10 
as     types     in     Gemeinsdiaft-like, 
Gesellschaft-hke    organizations. 
Essay  2 
emergence  and  disappearance  of 
in  disaster,  132,  140-141 
Social   worker.    See    Medical    social 

worker 
Socialism;   similarities   between   and 

disaster  systems,  157-158 
Socialization: 
definition  of,  34 

as    master    process,    34-35,    113- 
117,    205,    239-240,    289-291, 
329-330 
bases    for    in    Gemeinschaft-\ike, 
Gesellschaft-like     organizations, 
Essay  2 
of  physicians,  329 
of  students,  289-290 
Socialized   medicine,    pressures    for, 

322-329 
Socializee,  as  status-role,  35 
Society: 

uniformities  of,  5 
definition  of,  48n,  119 
Solidarity,     See    Boundary    mainte- 
nance, Systemic  Linkage 
Soviet  Union,  education.  See  Edu- 
cation :    subdivisions   pertaining 
to  USSR 
Space,    as    a   facility,    30;    See   also 

Territoriality 
Specialization,     See     Dividing     the 

functions.  Occupations 
Standardizing,  See  Norming 
Standing,  See  Rank 


Subject  Index 

Status,  See  Status-role,  Rank 
Status-role: 

definition  of,  19 

as  both  element  and  process  of 
social  action,  19-20,  83-88,  147- 
150,  187-189,  224-226,  261- 
268,  307-312 

in  external  and  internal  patterns, 
19-20 

authority  vested  in,  20 

of  socializee,  35 

and  tension  management,  71,  138, 
302 

range  of  in  U.  S.,  83-84 

bases  of  in  Geineinschaft-like, 
Gesellschaft-like  organization, 
85-87 

and  boundary  maintenance,  107, 
322-324 

stability  of  in  disaster,  146-147 

bureaucratic  requirements  of,  85- 
87,  148 

ambiguities  of  in  disaster,  148- 
149 

sanctification  of,  187-188 

ascribed,  224-225 

ambiguities  of  among  teachers, 
253-254 

legitimation  of  patient,  302 

See  also  Allocation  of  status-roles. 
Occupations 
Status-role  allocation.  See  Allocation 

of  status-role 
Stratification: 

and  rank,  24 

and  size,  39 

in  hospitals,  315 

See  also.  Rank 
Stress,  See  Tension  management 
Structural-functional    categories,    of 
PAS  Model,  11,  See  also  Proces- 
sually      Articulated      Structural 
Model 
Structure,  See  Elements  and  elemen- 
tary processes  of  action 
Students: 

norms  of,  257-259 

foreign,  and  rank  of  native  coun- 
try, 277 

aid  to  in  USSR,  279 

attitude  changes  among,  284 


Subject  Index 

Suicide,  and  norms,  183 
Systemic  linkage: 

definition  of,  32 

and  social  change,  32-33 

as  master  process,  32-34,  109-113, 
160-161,  203-206,  235-239, 
286-289,  324-326 

in  Gemeiiischaft-Mke  and  Gesell- 
schaft-hke  organizations,  109- 
111 

of  the  economy.  111 

between  management  and  labor, 
113 

in  cities,  113 

of  bureaucracies  in  disaster  sys- 
tems, 138-139,  161 

as  church-hke  attribute,  169 

of  church  and  state,  203-204 

sect  and  church  differences  of,  204 

inter-faith  marriages,  204 

of  patient,  324 

by  medical  social  worker,  324-325 

by  hospital  administrator,  325 

regional  cooperation,  325 

in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  325-326 

See  also.  Boundary  maintenance 

Teaching,    methods    of    in    U.    S., 

USSR,  Mexico,  256-257 
Teacher: 

status-role  of  in  U.  S.,  USSR,  Mex- 
ico, 262,  263,  265,  267-268 

rank  of  in  U.  S.,  USSR,  Mexico, 
275,  276,  277 
Tension  management: 

definition  of,  13-14 

as  process  of  social  action,  13-15, 
70-73,  139-140,  177,  216-218, 
254,  301-303 

bureaucratic  methods  for,  71 

and  pain,  300 

absence  of  in  stresses  from  non- 
institutionalization,  326-327 

See     also     Activity,     compulsion 
toward 
Territoriality: 

and  boundary  maintenance,  37-38 

as  condition  of  social  action,  37- 
38,  116-118, 161-163,  207,  240- 
241,  291,  330-331 

types  of  by  Gemeinschaft-\ike,  Ge- 
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seZ/sc/iflff-like  organization,  116- 
117 
and  mobility,  117-118 
and  disaster  types,  161-162 
Text-books : 

need   for   in    Mexico   and   USSR, 

281 
contiol  of  in  USSR,  262,  281 
Time: 

as  a  facility,  30 

as  a  condition  of  social  action,  38- 
40 
Tolerance,  education  related  to,  252 
Typologies,  ideal  type: 
definition  of,  60 

GemeinscJiaft  and  Gesellschaft  as, 
60 

U.  S.  education.  See  Education:  sub- 
divisions pertaining  to  U.  S. 
USSR    education.    See    Education: 
subdivisions  pertaining  to  USSR 
Universal  church,  as  type,  170 
Utilization  of  facilities: 

as  process  of  social  action,  28-30, 
101-104,    157-158,    200,    232- 
233,  280-283,  319-320 
prohibitions    among   Amish,    231, 

233 
accessibility  of  in  health,  320 
sanctification  of,  idolatry  of,  199- 

200 
as  key  to  evaluation,  101-102 
exploitation  in  Gemeinschaft-Mke, 
Gesellschaft-like    organizations, 
102-103 
recreational-expressive  usage,  104 

Value: 

as  a  concept,  18-19 
paramount  pattern,  91-92 
and  ranking,  90 

See   also.   Evaluation;   Evaluation 
as  a  process  in  ranking 

Work  team: 

definition  of,  119n 
developmental  stages  of,  64-65 
ends  of,  73 
latent  activities  of,  75 
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Elements,  Processes  and  Conditions  of  Action  of  Social  Systems 
The  Processually  Articulated  Structural  Model  (PASM)  f 


Processes  (Elemental) 


Structviral- 
functional 
Categories 


1)   Cognitive    mapping    and      Knowing 
validation 


2)   a)   Tension  management      Feeling 
and  b)  Communication  of 
sentiment 


3)   a)   Goal   attaining   activ-      Achieving 
ity  and  b)    Concomitant 
"latent"  activity  as  proc- 


Elements 


Belief   (knowl- 
edge) 


Sentiment 


End,  goal,  or  ob- 
jective 


4)   Evaluation 


Norming,  Stand- 
ardizing, Pattern- 
ing 


Norm 


5)   Status-role   perform- 
ance 


Di\ading   the 
functions 


Status-role   (posi- 
tion) 


6)   a)   Evaluation   of   actors      Ranking 
and  b)  Allocation  of  sta- 
tus-roles 


Rank 


7)   a)   Decision  making  and      Controlling 
b)   Initiation     of     action 


Power 


8)   Application   of   sanctions      Sanctioning 


Sanction 


9)   Utilization  of  facilities 


Facilitating 


Facility 


Comprehensive  or  Master  Processes 

1)  Communication  3)   Systemic  link- 

2)  Boundary   maintenance       age 

4)      Institutional- 
ization 


5)  Socialization 

6)  Social  control 


Conditions  of  Social  Action 
1)   Territoriality  2)   Size 


3)   Time 


f  For  a  more  detailed  version  of  this  figure  see  page  8. 


